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undertook the conquest oF the world, 
carrying in their train artists, scholars and 
philosophers who scattered the Iranian seed 
wherever the Islamite warriors planted the 
standard of the Crescent. 

At the beginning of the eighth century 
the Arabs, whose domination extended 
along the Mediterranean coast as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules, crossed the Straits of 
Cades, annihilated the Visigoth monarchy 
at Cuadalete (a.D. 711), and invaded the 
Iberian peninsula. Fen* nearly eight hun- 
dred years they were the masters of the 
whole country, or of a part of it. The 
arts, costume, language, literature, man- 
ners and beliefs of the vanquished were 
affected by this contact. The sons of Catho- 
(See figs, ij, II.) he, Apostolic and Roman Spain came to 

accept to a great extent the Musuknan 

tenets regarding marriage, and the characteristic compromise of the 

Koran touching the doctrines of divine prescience and free-will. 
Among the buildings bestowed by the Arabs upon Spain were 

mosques. They appeared here 

in the forms they had taken in 

countries subject to the rule of the 

Ommiades, forms which were for 

the most part themselves faithful 

adaptations of Oriental churches 

(inf. p. 31). As to the models 

of the churches which the Musul- 

mans had copied, these had been 

chosen from among the ordinary 

buildings of the country ; in 

Persia, palaces or castles similar 

to those of Susiana and Fars (in/. 

p. 35), in Syria, monuments 

analogous to the Proetorium of 

Phsena {inf. p. 27). These 

churches presented the liturgical 

and consequently essential divisions 

of the western basilica ; but they 

differed from this, in that they 
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were distinguished by tKe ilcilFul system 
of vaulting which the scarcity of timber 
had obliged the natives to adopt. Soon 
(Chap. II) we shall see how easy it 
was to transform Persian palaces and 
Syrian monuments into Christian sanc- 
tuaries, and how little the Musulmans 
modified them, either for the celebra- 
tion or the installation of their form of 
worship. 

It is evident that there was an 
inter-action as between Iranian and 
Byzantine themes created under similar 
conditions, and reciprocal borrowings 
were the result, especially as regards 
Persian construction, and the icono- 

graphic painting of the Lower Empire. Fir.. ..-centbai. part ur the 
Nevertheless, for many reasons to "'"^^^rf ""'V^^' 

which I shall revert, the mosques, the 

models of which were introduced into Spam by the Ommiades 
and the Persian governors during the first centuries of the occupa- 
tion, were buildings of the Iranian type {inf. p. 31). Thus, the 
vaulted palaces of the Sassanian period, transformed into churches, 
and from churches into mosques, were reproduced in Musulman 
Spain in every form, and endowed with architectonic characteristics 




which make it impossible t 



ifound them with buildings of other 
Oriental types, and notably, those of 
the Byzantine type. 

At the period of the invasion, the 
Spaniards possessed religious monu- 
ments constructed on the model of the 
western basilica, with traits the intro- 
duction of which had been facilitated 
by the maritime relations of Spain and 
the Lower Empire. These sanctuaries 
were nearly all destroyed or appro- 
priated. On the other hand, when 
the movement of reconquest began, it 
had its origin in the north of the 
Asturias and was set on fool by rude 
mountaineers. Hence the defenders of 
national independence were inclined to 
3 fl2 
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iH give the history of these early contacti. Those which follow 
ill be devoted to the work thenceforth established, to the con- 
tributions of the foreigner, and to the 
radiation o[ the national genius beyond 
those frontiers which terrestrial up- 
heaval and ocean abysses have assigned 
to Iberia. 



the begi 
ning of this 
'"(M-y^'.M" T«FiK '?.»'')"'■ work, 1 have 
classified 
primitive vaulted Oriental buildings 
under three types and nine varieties : — 
Type a. — Cruciform plans with a 
dominant vault over the central space. 
(EJt. : Hall A in the Palace of 
SarvUtan, Figs. 3. 24.) 

Type A — Central space also covered 
with a dominant vault, but surrounded 
by an ambulatory, which, from the 
statical point of view, plays the same 
part as the 
arms of the 
cross. (Ex. : 



With a view to brevity in the de- 
scriptions of buildings which will be 
necessary 





Central hall in the Palace of Hatra, 
Fig. 5, and of the Rasr el Menar. 
Fig. 9.) 

Type y. — Nave, buttressed by side 
aisles. (Ex. : Central hall of the Palace 
of Hatra, Fig. 5.) 

Variety «■'. — Trilobate cruciform, 
(Ex. : Central hall of the Palace of 
Mshatta. Fig. 4.) 

Variety a". — Cruciform, with exterior 

angles furnished with annexes which are 

not essential to the stability of the central 

vault. (Ej[. : Byzantine type. Fig, 69.) 

6 
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Variety ^. — Polygonal or circular 
variety, wilK ambulatory. (Ex. : Chris- 
tian transcription. Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem ; Musulman transcription, 
Kubbet-es-Sahkra, Figs. 81, 83.) 

Varitiy y. — Nave, buttressed by side 
aisles separated from the nave by arcades 
on columns. (Ex. : Halls C ol the Palace 
of Sarvistan, Figs. 3, 23, and vestibule of 
the Palace of Mshatta, Fig. 4.) 

Variety a^, — Ooss in a rectangle. 
The annexes of the exterior angles con- 
solidate the piers which uphold the cen- 

i-ni..,.-M«oi<A. SAN NICOLAS, trat vault. (Ex.: Hall B of Sarvistan, 
(Mr/, a'. 5« Fig. 144-1 Figs. 3, 26.) 

Varieties a-ffy and ay. — Type of 

Christian church, with nave, side-aisles, and chevet, (EJt. : Halls C 

and B of the Palace of Sarvistan, 

Fig. 3, and central halls of Mshatta. 

Fig. 4.) 

Variety a^S. — Variety o^, with 

the additions of the apse ^, a porch 

like those of the Palace of Sar- 
vistan (Fig. 3) and two annexes 

side by side with the apse. Type 

of a large number of religious 

buildings. Christian (Figs. 11, 13, 

112, 140, 204) and Musulman 

(Fig. 10), of which the Ar- 
menian church (Fig. 15) is a 

schematic representation. (Elx, : 

Prsetorium of Phsena, Figs. 6 and 

66.) 

Variety a/3' S.— Addition of an 

apse to the combination a.S'. (Ex. : 

Saint George of Ezra, Fiss. 7 and 

67.) 
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THE PERSIAN ARTS UNDER THE SASSANIDS. 

CwMla, tr S„«lncha: Eihrlor Atalntnl ; Fhin, Bullrtuc^: lU H«rx;lwt Arch; A, 
pnlfColhIc RibttJ Vaall.-MilHa-v A-d,ll<clun.-Wcrk, af Public VlllUy.-Bm 
r,tUf,.-PaMlntt.-MI'ar Arl,.-Vmtlid Bulldlrgi of Ct^lral S^^ia. 



The soil of Persia produces no timber, a 



s the extremes of its 



scorching, the winter intensely 
:lvc» at a very early date to the 
aulls, which they turned without 



climate are veo' great, the 
cold, its inhabitants applied thenDse 
construction o[ cupolas and barrel-v 
the aid oE centering (Fig. 16). 

The earliest of vatilted Persian buildings, the Palace of Finiz- 
Abad, is in Pars, to the south-east of Shiraz (Figs. 2. 17). Its 
mighty mass dominates an immense circus. In the middle of the 
facade is a porch 27m. 40 in depth by 1 3m. in width, flanked by four 
rectangular rooms. Beyond are three square rooms — 14m. square by 
over 23 in height — then, in the axis, a large courtyard from which 
the less important rooms receive their light. The rectangular rooms 
are barrel -vaulted ; the three square chambers are covered by 
ovoid cupolas on squinch arches (Figs. 18, 21.) 

The salient characteristics of this building are, the simple and 
grandiose arrangement, which shares the majesty of the Achcmenian 
palaces, and is in striking contrast to the coarsenesss of the 
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^ecution ; the rhythmic 
outhne of the ovoid cupolas 
with vertical main axeg, of 
which there are earlier 
examples in Egypt ; the 
cupolas on squinch arches ; 
the arcading in the form 
of blind windows flanking 
the entrance and decor- 
ating the upper part of the 
facade ; the buttresses, 
consisting of arcades on 
pilasters and engaged 
ct^umns, which stiffen and 
at the same time ornament the exterior faces of the walls (Fig. 19) ; 
the reduction of the capitals to simple abaci ; the doors and niches 
of the great halls (Fig. 21), where the semi-circular arch, some- 
times a horseshoe struck from a single centre ^ (Fig. 82), is combined 
with a moulding in the Greek style, and a frame in the Egyptian 
style identical with that of the apertures in Persepolitan palaces 
(Fig. 20) ; cornices formed of a double fillet and a saw-tooth listel. 
The stability of the vaults is ensured either by adjacent structures, 
or by large voids in the thickness 
of the walls spanned by barrel- 
vaulting (Fig, 19), The weight 
of the vauhs is consequently dis- 
tributed upon the internal walls, 
while the external walls resist the 
horizontal thrusts. 

A comparison of this building 
with Parihian structures of authen- 
ticated date such as the Palace of 
Haira (Fig. 5) and the temple of 
Kingavar described below, as also 
the use of one of those Egyptian 

^ The leanwd aulbor diniiuuiihci ihrouah- 
oulthii work bctWHD two nlidiei of ihearch. 
which in Enslind ve knovm incUBmnlly u 
''hDn<!-ihK"ui:)is. When ihii irch ii iiruck 
Croin.a timle centre. M. DiiuUloy ulli [t an 
„ arc taliepaue : when from three or five celKrel, 

cuiwi-A OH sQutNCH ABCirHs ovKK „™rdiB,ly nurk ihit diuiaciUx bj ■ circum- 

THE (iltEAT HALl.-;. f^^;^ „{^ neceH«». Th» UluHr.tiont will 
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motives introduced into 
Persia by the Achemcnids 
and definitively abandoned 
after their downfall, show 
that the Palace of Firuz- 

I& Abad was ot earlier date 
I than the invasion of Alex- 
B ander. This chronological 
limit cannot be combated 
by the pretence of the 
cupola, since the very an- 
"I'r, '9-— ''■*i?t'i '•>' fiiiUii-AiiAo. F,xTEK...n. cient use of this is attested 
^'"^*'' "■ ..r^iHE citBAT halls! ''"" '^'■''"'"' by an Assyrian bas-relief 
i^BMtfVi /■*»/.) (Fig. 22), by ApoHonius 

of Tyana's narrative of a 
journey to Babylon (Philos. i, 25), and implicitly by Strabo (xvi, 1 , 5), 
whJe copies of cupolas upon squinches were made towards the second 
century B.C. at Bamian, between Persia and India. For reasons 
still stronger, it is out of the question to refer the building to the 
period of the Sassanids. Setting aside the facts that the con- 
struction of vaults achieved perfection under this dynasty [inf. p. 1 2- 
1 5), that the Sassanian style differs entirely from the Achemenian style 




(m/. p. 21), there is no instance 
characteristic as the frame of the doors 
in the Palace of Firuz-Abad re-ap- 
pearing in the land of its adoption 
after a lapse of over seven hundred 
years. 

The Palace of Hatra — on the right 
bank of the Tigris, 140 icilometres 
from Mossul — corresponds to a state 
of Persian architecture anterior to the 
year 1 16, when it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the armies ot Trajan. It 
occupies the centre of a circular en- 
closure of the Assyrian type, 2100m. 
in diameter, consisting of an outer 
wall, a moat, and a wall flanked by 
forty-two towers. The facade of the 
palace comprises a series of rooms in 
a line, among them a vestibule fol- 
lowed by a square hall (Fig. 5). The 
10 



of an alien ornament so 
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latter, which was crowned by a cupola 
or a groined vault, is surrounded by 
an ambulatory. It shows the perfect 
accomplishment of the scheme tenta- 
lively indicated in Fars. Tbe 
abutment walls are either of extra 
thickness, or have been consolidated 
by means of external buttresses. 
The Egypto-Persepotilan decoration 
of the Palace of Firuz-Abad is 
replaced by the bastard Greek 
decoration adopted under the Arsacide 
monarchs, who prided themselves 
on their Pbilh alienism, and by a 
few novel omamenis, such as beads 
in bas-relief on the voussoirs of 
nil. =1.— rAtACE OK KiKui-ABAu. the arches and the courses of 
'"(Aai'ioi^s' Dra-wiHi ) '^^ pilasters, a frieze covered 

with a vine forming a sinuous 
arabesque, and pilasters crowned with acanthus leaves. 

The progress accomplished in the art of building, evide 
the total disappearance of all traces of the Egyptian style, i 
that the Palace of Hatra is very much later in date than 
Firuz-Abad, and consequently that 
the latter must be assigned to the 
period in which 1 have placed it. 
Examination of the Palace of Hatra 
suggests another remark. Its deco- 
ration, in its affinities with the con- 
struction of the Doric temple of 
Kingavar, and the geometrical orna- 
ments in the Persian style of the 
temple of Baalbek, bears witness to 
the union which took place under 
the Parthian domination between the 
Iranian East and the Gra^o-Roman 
West. The result was the creation 
of a hybrid art, that Hellenistic art 
whose home was Asia Minor, and 
whose influence Rome felt long be- 
fore it had engendered Byzantine art. 
It penetrated not only into Coptic 



iced by 
idicates 
that of 
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E^pt, but into the heart of the 
Hedjaz, where it mingled with a 
Pergian Bediment derived from the 
period of the Achemcnian domina- 
tion. The Nabathflsantomb* of Peira 
Ford intereiting samples of these 
composite themes. 

The funerary chambers of Uarka 
lIso date Worn the Parthian period. 
They kKow the same mixture of 
Persian and Grseco-Roman motives, 
and in addition, pierced clerestories, 
the traceries of which arc formed by 
interlaced circles and geometrical 
combinations, and decorative paintings 
on the walU and the shafts of columns, 

■ nc. »3. — I'ALAis DE «KnsTA\, whcre fcd, green, yellow, and black 

vauuts^'iiutt^ssesVn coLusiTs chevrons alternate. Finally, in a 

sEMi.cvHouASHSsmjiwHABCHEs! mouument older than the lombs, 

(■*"'**■■' P*^) there are mosaics, formed of little 

terra-cotta cones, the points set in a 

cement of beaten earth, and coloured yellow, red, and l^ack simply 

by the action of fire. 

The SasEanian Palace of Sarvistan (between Shiraz and Firuz- 

Abad) comprises a porch, a great square hall, two galleries, and 

various rooms thrown out at the back. The walls are of small stones 

and the vaults of brick. The columns are of masonry, and have a 

square slab by way of capital (Figs. 23, 26), The cornices are 

composed of flat fillets and saw-toolh ornament. Whatever their con- 
structive function, the great 

arches are ovoid. The 

square halls A. B, and the 

extremity of gallery C are 

covered respectively by 

ovoid cupolas (Figs. 24, 

27) and semi-cupolas on 

squinch arches (c/. Fig. 

25). The long rooms have 

barrel- vaults. Here again 

the stability of the vaulu is 

due either to the support 

of various other parts of 
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tKe construction, or to void* in the 
wallt. These voids, far from being 
a timid and tentative feature, con- 
stitute a part of the internal decora- 
tion, and in the domed halls form 
deep arches, springing sometimes 
from solid masonry — this is ar- 
rangement A (type o. Fig. 3) — 
sometimes from abutments which 
are massive above, but bear towards 
the base upon smaller arches and 
free columns — this is arrangement B 
(vari. «j8. Figs. 3, 26) — while in 
the galleries C they become semi- 
cupolas connected by squinches in 
the form of fluted shells of thcpeclcn 
species, and again bearing upon 
minor arches and isolated columns 
(vari. y. Figs. 3, 23). Thanks 



the semi-cupolas introduced 
construction of the two lateral 
barrei'vaulu are partially cone 




the 

aisles, the continuous thrusts of the 
entrated on the abutments, and are 
further neutralised by the contrary 
thrust of the semi-cupolas, acting as 
flying buttresses. This is superior 
to the proto- Romanesque solution o{ 
Firuz-Abad and Hatra ; it is the 
germ of the Gothic solution. 

The Persian architects did not 
halt half-way. To the north-west 
of Susa, on the edge of Kerkha, 
I discovered another Sassanid palace, 
the Tag-e-lvan, consisting of a long 
gallery, the cunning construction of 
which was a revelation. The nave. 
which was crowned in the centre by 
a cupola (Fig. 30). is divided into 
bays by arcs-doubleaux (transverse 
arches), bearing on their reins barrel- 
vaults normal to the axis of the 
building, while windows are intro- 
duced at the summit of voids pierced 
13 
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under veritable (ormeret* (Figs. 
29. 30.31 :c/. Fig. 25). Rigid 
doubleaux and formerets, light 
fillings between the doubleaux, 
the gathering together as into 
fasces oF the thrusts exercised by 
the vaults, and the application oE 
their sum to given points of re- 
sistance, voids in the walls be- 
tween the doubleaux and the 
window -openings under the form- 
erets, in those parts of the en- 
closing wall which are little 
affected by the thrust of the 
cover — are not these the identical 
elements of those naves sur- 
mounted by ribbed vaults, which 
!i'i nkCH£s.' architects inaugurated in the west 

-I Phot. ) and brought to such a high degree 

of perfection some eight or nine 
« later ? It is interesting to add that the Tag-e-Ivan is built 
(rf large bricks of the Chaldeo- Persian type, that the small transverse 
vaults are built in thin layers, and consequendy without any pre- 
liminary centering, and that the doubleaux are brought up by 
horizontal courses as far as possible, in order to reduce the di- 
mensions of the single centering beam used in their construction. 
Of the palace of Ctesiphon, the T^-e Kesra {oaulied palace of 
Iht Saisanid), built within a loop of the 
Tigris, all that remained in 1862 was the 
facade, half of which has since fallen, a 
giant nave covered with a barrel vault 
ovoid in section, and the vestiges of 
eight lateral rooms which supported the 
central aisle (Fig. 34). The fagade is 
strengthened by a network of shafts and 
arches on a core of wall, which diminishes in 
thickness as it rises in height. The ccJumns 
have no capitals ; they are generally in 
pairs, and engaged in a pilaster prismatic 
in section. The arches supported by the 
pilasters and the columns are divided into 
as many members as there are supports. 
14 
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The pointed and horse-shoe arches 
of some of the arcades, as well 
as the cusped decoration of the 
central arch, deserve mention. 
(Figs. 28. 34). The building is of 
brick. In spite of its vast dimen- 
sions the principal barrel-vault was 
constructed without centering. It 
was raised in horizontal courses 
to the limit ol safety ; then small 
arches of flat bricks, held in place 
by the adhesion of mortar, were 
turned (Figs. 28, 34 ; cf. Fig. 
26). Finally, on this permanent 
centre new courses were laid, their 
materials placed normally at the 
heads and imbricated one into the 

other. RHSTOBEO, 

The palace of Mshatta (Fig. 4), m tou^us (^^"119° «nd"of r'iijSj 
60 kilometres from the mouth ,_ . ™""^^ . , 

of the Jordan in the Red Sea, offers '""'*"" ^""""^ > 

the precious trefoil ay variety of Iranian plans. The great square 
hall is supported on three sides by hemicycles crowned with semi- 
cupolas, and OD the fourth, by a nave and side-aisles with barrel 
vaiJts. AtKharaneh(Figs. I, 25). and at Tuba (Fig. 35). in the same 
region as Mshatta, there are buildings more or less ruinous which 
closely resemble the vaulted 
palaces of Fars. AH 
appear to date from the 
period when the country 
was a dependency of SaS' 
sanian Persia (inf. p. 26). 

The castle of EI Ok- 
haidher. not far from Ker- 
bela (on the right bank 
of the Euphrates), stands 
in a square enclosure 
measuring 1 70 metres each 
way, the dimensions of 
which recall the enclosures 
of Mshatta and of Kaleh-e 
Khosru. It is itself almost 
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square (78 by 90 metres). In 
construction, it has much in 
common with the Tag-e 
Kesra, the palace of Sarvis- 
tan. and the Kasr Kharaneh : 
brick arches, ovoid barrel- 
vaults rising in horizontal 
courses to the limit ot safety, 
and turned in the upper 
part without centering, ar- 
cades on columns, capitals 
reduced to abaci. proRled 
archivolts and semi-cupolas 
Kicai.— cASTi.HOFEi.oKHAiDHEB. vtsTiiiLi.E Qn squinch afchcs. In the 
(Pioi Mai!isnan7 ^ great entrance hall, the reins 

of an ovoid barrel-vault rest, 
by the intermediary of arcades, upon the abaci- capitals of heavy 
masonpf columns (Fig. 31). The fluted peclen shell which crowns 
the principal door and the external abutments of the walls which 
receive the thrusts are 
also noteworthy. To- 
gether with its barrel 
vaults and cupolas, its 
round-headed, elliptical, 
and ogival stilted arches, 
EI Okhaidher has a 
groined vault and ar- 
cades in which the proto- 
type of the Persian four- 
centred ogive makes its 
appearance (inf. p. 27). 
Nevertheless, as a building of such importance must certainly have 
been undertaken during a period of great prosperity, and as it has 
IS direct links with Sassanian monuments, it cannot be of later 
datci than the end of the 
seventh century. It was 
no doubt built for a sove- 
reign of Hirah, a vassal of 
Persia, or for one of the 
Persian governors im- 
posed on the kingdom from 
605 onwards, at the time 
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when the Yemen, Hadrament. Mahra. and Oman were subject to 
ChosroesH. (591— 628). 

The Tag-e-B<Mtan (on the road from Hamadan to Kermantha) 
is a vaulted Hall, cut in the rock. The laureated archivolt oF the 
head arch and the winged Victories of the tympana are western in 
style. On the other hand, the capitals take the unusual form of a 
truncated pyramid (Fig. 33), On their four faces are carved the 
characteristic ornaments oF the Sassanian style and the busts of royal 
or divine personages. In addition, the abaci are ornamented with 
arcades on coupled columns, their bases and capitals reduced to 
square slabs, while the filling of the arches is decorated with those 
Huted shells noted at Sarvistan and at El Olchaidher {sup. pp. 1 3, 
I6;,V. P.2I.). 

The Sassanian monuments still to be described belong to the same 
types as the above. They are none the less instructive, either By 
reason of their extent 
or of their decorative 
motives. Such are the 
Kaleh-e-Khosru, the 
Kasr-e Shirin and the 
ruins oF Hauch Kuri, 
Shirvan, and Derre-e 
Shahr, to the north oF 
Susiana, in the western 
provinces oF modem 
Persia, 

A little to the north 
oF Mshatta stands the 
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palace of Rabbath- Amman, whicb must be classed among the 
Sassanian buildings oi the last period. The central court is pre- 
ceded by a vestibule, and set among three of those open halls 
known in Persia by the name of lalars. These have semi-cupolas 
on squinch arches. Their facades adorned with blind arcadei (cf. 
Figs. I, 17) on coupled columns, their columns, crowned by a 
simple abacus, and their archivolts composed alternately of square 
and saw-tooth mouldings, conform to the traditional types. On the 
other hand, the great arches, instead of being elliptical, take the 
form of an ogive slightly compressed at its springing, whereas the 
horse-shoe arch of Firuz-Abad and of Ctesiphon appears in the 
decorative arcades. Then, like the blind window-niches of Kasr 
Kharanch (Fig. I), the arcades of the ground floor are clothed 
with sculptured embroideries, in which the vine and the sacred 
homa now ramble freely, 
now are enclosed in cusped 
squares. 

From the earliest an- 
tiquity, Chaldeean military 
engineers had recognised 
that a fortress should not 
depiend solely on the 
height and thickness of 
its walls, but further on 
a succession of obstacles 
presented to its assailants 
and on various defen- 
sive and offensive dis- 
positions of its component 
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The Persians and As- 
syrians appropriated their 
methods, and perfected 
the application of them. 
At Susa. for instance, 1 
traced three powerful con- 
centric enclosures with an 
immense moat, and, no 
doubt, an advance-wall. 
The plan had redans, 
combined with projecting 
rectangular towers. The 
profile showK casemates 

at the foot, and a talus '"''"■■ ^''■"^^l^^l^B™^"^^"K^^''M.^K^"■™^^ ^''''''''"'' 
to cause projectiles to iAuiio,-s Ph'-i.) 

ricochet. At Kalatshergat 

(Asshur) the Germans discovered slanting loop-holes, which, 
together with the bourds and brattices reproduced on Assyrian 
bas-reliefs, helped to sweep the base of the walls, So excellent 
were the arrangements that they were copied in the west as well 
as in the east down to the invention of gunpowder, and even 
in Vauban's time the general 
principles of Chaldeean fortifi- 
cation still governed military 
architecture. It is unnecessary 
to state that the Sassanian for- 
tresses proceeded directly from 
their predecessors. Striking 
proof of this is found in the 
castle of Okhaidher, which has 
all the perfected contrivances 
noted at Susa and Nineveh. 
After ihe defeat of the Em- 
peror Valerian by Shapur 
(240-271 A.D.), the Persians 
had made a great many prison- 
ers. There is a tradition that 
among these were engineers 
who helped to build [he 
bridges of Dizful, and Shuster 
(Susiana). The piles of the 
bridge of Dizful, which are still 
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standing, certainly reveal 
western influence (Fig. 
36). But the irregularity 
oF the barrage bridge at 
Shuster seems to pre- 
clude it. The science 
and the technical skill of 
the Persians is further 
attested by works of pub- 
ulility such as their 
famous aqueducts icanols) 
their rock-hewn wells, and 
their admirable mountain - 
roads with suslaining walls, 
parapets, and abutments. 
Figures in the round of 
the Sassanian period are 
rare and unimportant, but 
the rock reliefs are not- 
able (Figs. 37. 38). Most of these sculptures are at Nakhsh-e 
Rustem, near Persepolis, below the tombs of the Achemenids ; 
others are to be found at Shapur, on the road from Shiraz to the 
Persian Gulf. The Tag-e Boslan is also covered with bai-retiefs 
representing Chosroes II. (391 — 628) armed for battle, and hunting- 

On these various works, the Persians are to be recognised by 
their mitres and enormous turbans, their wide trousers, voluminous 
wigs, and the kosli (ritual girdle, Ya^na, IX. 81). The floating 
gauffered ends of this essential item of costume, and also its flutter, 
a simplification of the /eruer or winged genius, the lunar crescent 
(ma/iru). and the solar 
disc which, under the last 
monarchs. crowned the 
royal head - dress, are 
equally characteristic of 
Sassanian costume (Figs. 
37, 42. 43. 52), 

None of these sculptures 
show reminiscences of Per- 
sepcditan themes. Theyare 
more akin to Roman bas- 
reliefs. Even the genius 
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of Egyptian origin, the 
protector o( AcKemenian 
royalty, is replaced by 
Winged Victories and 
Amors inspired by Grteco- 
Roman models. Indeed. 
Sassanian Persia only re- 
members her past in case* 
where religion perpetuates 
the traditions of the mon- 
strous Faun, and even in 
this instance, style and ren- 
dering differ essentially from Achemenian style and rendering. The 
decorative scalptor had a marked predilection for geometrical 
combinations of polygons and circles (Figs. 35, 40), for 
foliage, flowers, the vine, the sacred homa (Figs. I, 44-47), the 
altar-flame (Figs. 40, 41), the ko^U, the feruer. the mahru (Figs. 
38, 40. 42, 43, 52), winged monsters, often confronting each 
other (Figs. 44, 47-49. 51. 52. 185. 186). the fluted shell (Figs. 
23, 32, 33), fillets and archivolls with saw-looth ornament (Figs. 
1, 18. 21. 23, 25, 27). In general, he was discreet— save indeed, 
at Mshatta, and, it seems, at Tuba (Fig. 38) — and everywhere he 
scralchedthesurfaceof the stoneorplaslerdeiicalely and seemed to take 
embroidery for his model. 
Ma;oudi speaks of ad- 
mirable works — no doubt, 
frescoes — which adorned 
(he sumplnouB palaces of 
the Sassanids, and says 
that in the year 303 of 
the Hegira (a.D. 915), 
he saw a very 6ne manu- 
script containing twenty- 
seven portraits of Sas- 
sanian monarchs (twenty- 
6ve princes and two prin- 
cesses), executed 1 90 years 
earlier from originals paint- 
ed at the deaths of the 
models. This information, 
combined with that fur- 
nished by comparison of 
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of churches have been 
exanuned, and have been 
found to contain Sas&anian 
figured materials (Figs. 
48. 50, 51) or copies of 
these materials (Figs. 52, 
185, 186) the more pre- 
cious because paintings 
are lacking. Towards the 
same period, some were 
also exhumed from Coptic 
tombs. All are refined in 
taste. The colour-scheme 
seems to have been very _ 

umple at first — a broken ,-_ ,1,1,, „(.l,',,f ,-„ j b,„j. i 

■^ ,, , , {From Ihl ias-rilii/i 0/ rag-i Boilili.) 

green, yellow ochre, and (Kun5iae«Mbemu«un. ) 

grey (Fig. 50). Later, 

ruby-red, golden yellow, and dark blue gleam beside olive-green, 

rusly blacks, and very delicate greys (Figs. 48, 51, 185, 186), 

always preserving thai harmony, [hat rare and exquisite calm which 

was to be the inheritance of the Iranian weavers. 

The Coptic stuffs found in Egypt arc often divided into four 
kinds : Hellenistic, Persian. Byzantine and local. The f-Iellenistic 
stuffs — «uch as the Triumph of Bacchus, in the Musee Guimet in 
Paris — are easy to distinguish. Those in which the decoration is 
contained between horizontal lines are assigned to the second cate- 
gory, those in which it is enframed in lozenges or cirdes^especially 
tangent circles — to the 
third, and those in which 
it is sprinkled over the 
surface to the fourth. 
This classification is arbi- 
trary and disputable. The 
motives declared to be 
characteristic of Byzan- 
tine tissues were usual in 
Persia. The stuffs worn 
by the Susian . archers 
show motivel. enframed in 
lozenges or circles, and 
very much later these ar- 
rangements reappear with 
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more variety and fancy, on ihe garments reproduced in the ba>- 
relieh of Tag-e Bottan (Fig. 49), in woven materials (Figs. 
50-52), on the plaiter of Shirvan and Derre-e Shar, on the Cup 
of Chowoes (Fig, 40) — notably the tangent circles — and on the 
capitalt of Tag-e Bostan (Fig. 33). At the period of the 
Parthians and Sassanians, there was incessant interchange between 
Persia, India, and the Far Elast. 

The Parthians had fought against the Romans with mail-clad 
cavalry. The Sassanians inherited the defensive armour of their 
predecessors, and protected face, 
neck, and shoulders by a network 
of mail hanging from the helmet. 
The swords represented upon the 
bas-reliefs of Nalche-e Redjeb and 
Shapur are straight, broad and 
very long ; the hilts are very large ; 
the guards consist of cross-bars. It 
is possible that the pommel and 
cross-bars of the so-called sword 
of Charlemagne belonged to a 
Sassanian sword (Fig. 65). Their 
form, and to a slill greater degree, 
their decoration^interlaced kosli 
and feruer (sup. p. 20) — is charac- 

Such are the most notable traits 
of the Sassanian arts. Their im- Fir. ;i.— sassanian material fkom 
portance, though considerable, was I"Li.Fj"'il'A"Ti.E'' orsT,'" KKmoijl.% 
long under-rated. For it was at (KunsiEtncbemuMum.) 

the moment when the successors 

of SKapur and Sassan reached the climax of their civilisation, 
when their sway extended over Western Asia and over E^gypt, 
and when they were entering upon continuous relations with China 
and the Indies (Figs. 46, 32) that the ancient world, submerged 
under the waves of barbaric hordes, was about to reconstitute a 
new civilisation at the expense of the East and of Elastern vestiges 
still surviving in Europe. 



Misled by appearances, many writers have concluded that the 

origin of the majority of Persian vaults and plans is to he found in 

the West. The error is obvious. The Romans raised no vaulted 
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buildings till ahcr long con- 
tact with the Parthians. 
Vitruvius makes no allusion 
to them, and barely mentions 
the material o{ their skeleton, 
that baked brick, cooc( us /a/er, 
which was itself brought to 
Europe from (he East at 
a relatively recent date. 
Vaulted roofs were so un- 
usual that in the construction 
of therms, he substituted 
for them a complicated 
system of tiled ceilings sus- 
pended on the beam* of 
_ the timbering. Hence, it is 

FIG 53.-~3TAKDABi> OF THR JAl'A^E'iE cvident that pUus such as the 
""''^copvop's-^ssi'siVN'^iiTBiijAL''''"'' cruciform plan a, the tre- 
(CwwAFigs. 38, i=, 43. ,3. 51.) foliate plan a, ihe annular 

plan ^ , their varieties and 

combinations, all of which include annexes grouped round a central 

space to neutralise the thrust* of the vault over this space, cannot 

be of Western invention either. 

On the other hand, both by physical constitution and' climate, 

some regions of Western Asia are closely akin to Persia. Their 

supply of timber is scanty, but 

in compensation they have 

quarries which yield fine slabs of 

stone. They accordingly bor- 
rowed from Persia the principle 

of the ribbed vault, of the cupola, 

square or polygonal on plan, and 

of *tructures designed to resist 

the thrust of vaults. Thus, in 

the Kasr-Kharaneh (p. 1 5. Figs. 

1 , 25), the imitation of such 

Persian buildings a* Firuz-Abad 

{Fig. 17). Tag-elvan(FiB. 29), 

Sarvi*tan. and Tag-e Ke*ra 

{Figs. 28. 34). is flagrant. True, 

the builders, lacking brick, re- 
sorted to the expedient of cutting 
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stone into thin slabs. The same device had already been adopted 
in the palace of Finiz-Abad (Fig. 16). 

As to the castle of Okhaidher (sup. p. 13). which is also an 
offshoot of Persian architecture, it affords an interesting variation 
of the ribbed vault of Tag-e Ivan, in so far as the transverse vaults 
(Figs. 25, 29) are replaced in the middle of the bays by little 
cupolas on squinches (Fig. 54). This solution, a classic one in 
Persian architecture, was afterwards to be adopted at Notre Dame 
duPuy(Fig. 190). 

Finally, in Central Syria, where fine slabs of stone are abundant, 
the architect, instead of turning vaults from the arcs-doubleaux, 
united them by transverse 
slabs placed flat over the 
tympana, or in barrel 
form over the extrados. 
The same process was ap- 
plied to cupolas octagon- 
al on plan, such as the 
cup<Ja of St. George of 
Ezra, completed A.D. 5 1 5 
{Figs. 7. 67). On the 
other hand, the Syrian 
masters never had re- 
course to integral vaulted 
construction, nor to the _ 

cupola on squinch arches, ""* ""in-iTh'iur '(ci>»'fi'i%''i's,'l'^>. """''' 

nor to external buttresses, (pAo/. Afasiignnu.) 

nor to horse-shoe arches, 

nor to other less important motives of Persian architecture. But 
as (heir buildings are works showing the utmost perfection of 
execution, and as the Preetorium of Phaena (now Musmieh) in 
particular, built between 160 and 169 AD, (restoration or 
partial alteration of the roof took place before the sixth century) 

E resents the definitive and very important type of cruciform 
uildings on columns, the groined vault forming cupolas over 
the arms of the cross, and from the arms of the cross over 
the angles (cari. a^y, Figs. 6, 66 ; cf. Figs. 15, 74, II and 
112, 13 and 140), we have grounds for associating Central 
Syria with Persia, and for attributing to her a part in the 
solution of certain problems of vaulting. 
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xercised a 



Persia also e 
direct or indirect influence 
upon Western architec- 
ture, which was occasion- 
ally very closely combined 
with Musulman architec- 
ture. Religious buildings 
offer an excellent field of 
itudy in this connection, 
in which we may follow 
the progress and measure 
the extent of this assimi- 

FIC s6.— CORlH>VA MOSQUE. NAVK MSLHS l«tion. 

MAKxuRjiL. i.iiHii'An(!«Figs.sosndc»). ' It is admitted that the 

iPhet. Lncesii.t first churches were built 

on the model of the 
RcHnan basilica '(Fig. 38), and that the first mosques were derived 
from Egyptian temples, or from the Syrian temples of the 
Hellenistic period. The Mosque of Amru {Figs. 59. 60), built 
A.D. 642, may, in spite of numerous alterations, be taken as the 
primitive type, which, in virtue of its origin. 1 will call the temple- 
mosque (Figs. 39, 60, 62, 



63). It already contains 
all the constituents of the 
Musulman religious build- 
ing, as : a rectangular 
court, the sahn, with 
colonnades offening upon 
it, and in the centre a 
fountain for ritual ablu- 
tions (Figs. 59. 63. 76. 
78) ; an oratory corre- 
sponding to the deepest 

of the colonnades (Figs. p„„-«g»a ta, mahal 

59, 60, 61. 64. 76), and ^pm. ,.w» > 

them.-Arot(FigB.59.63). 

which gives the i^ffc/n or orientation of Mecca, and is set in the 
wall of the oratory opposite the sahn. Near the mihrab stand a 
pulpit, the mimber (Fig. 63) ; the dikkf^ platforms where the 
readers of the Koran are placed, and k"^^i- desks for the sacred 
book. 
The differences between the Western basilica-church and the 
30 
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primitive temple-mosque 
are profound. But side 
by side with these two 
types, a third was created, 
which was adopted 6rst 
by the Oriental Christians 
and then by the Musul- 
mans. It played an im- 
portant part in the de- 
velopment of religious 
architecture. 

In Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Judaea, Syria, and 
Egyp.. .nd e.en i„ "° "-"'" S'.L'S.":™" '" '"""■ 
Chinese Turkestan, in- 
fant Christianity had struggled successfully against the national 
religions. As early as the fourth century, and even perhaps before, 
chiu'ches open to the public rose on all the territories subject to the 
Iranian monarchs. In 357-358, Saint Basil visited the monasteries 
of Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and founded one, a little later, 
at Csesarsea in Cappadocia. Now in the Christian districts of 
Susiana, of Pars, of Mesopotamia, of Central Syria, of the steppes 
of Lycaonia, and, generally, in all those Eastern countries where 
timber was scarce and little used, it had been impossible to copy 
the Western basilicas exactly. Neophytes were therefore led to 
choose among local types those best Gtted for the exigencies of the 
new worship. They selected vaulted buildings akin to the castles of 
Pars, to the triple nave and trilobate hall of Mshatta (Pig, 4), 
the triple nave with three apses of Koseir Amra (Fig. 86), and 
the Prcetorium of Phasna (Pigs. 6. 66). 

The outer porch of [palaces like Sarvistan or Mshatta, for 
instance (Pigs. 3, 4), became a 
narthex ; the lateral galleries 
were reserved for the women of 
the congregation ; the men and 
the singers occupied the nave ; the 
altar was placed in the centre of 
the end apartment, the sanctity of 
which was emphasised externally 
by its lofty dome (Pig. 24). As 
to the apwe reserved for the 
bishop, and the two smaller apses 
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in which the liturgical books and 
sacerdotal ornaments were be- 
stowed, they occupied the spaces 
covered with small arches or 
semi-cupolas which prolonged the 
aisles, or flanked the central halls 
on three sides, forming the summit 
and the two arms of a cross. 

The triumph of Islam resulted 
in the transformation or the aban- 
donment of the ancient churches. 
Divine service it, nevertheless, 
still held in one of them, St, 
George of Ezra (Figs. 7, 67), a 
building of a pronounced Iranian 
type ; while the Preetorium of 
P,G.6o.^A,-o. iE.,.LE.MosouE P^"? ^Fig*. 6, 66) which the 

OK AMRu. Christians adapted to their wor- 

ship as early as the third century, 
and the vaulted churches of Lycaonia (now the province of Konieh), 
which preceded or followed the Islamic conquest by a few years 
only, are not so ccHnpletely ruined but that we can recognise in 
them the imprint, sometimes faint, sometimes manifest, of^ancient 
Persia, and the rudiments of themes used later in Europe. Finally, 
copies or descriptions of these first churches have survived. Such, 
on the one hand, ore the ancient Byzantine (Fig. 69), and Coptic 
churches, the subterranean chapels of Gueureme (Fig. 70) and 
Soghanle in Cappadocia 
(from the eleventh to the 
twelfth century), certain 
churches of Lycaonia 
(Figs. 71 and 72). Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia (Fig. 
73), and, on the other, 
the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, and, after 
Ma^oudi had ranked it 
among the wonders of the 
world, the rotunda at An- 
tioch, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Nor must 
we forget the Armenian 
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churches, such as the cathedrals of 
Ani, oF Usunliar, the churches of 
Digor. of Trebizond, of Eshmiatzin, 
of Mokwi, of Pitzunda (Figs. 15, 
74), nor the chapel of Akhpat (Fig. 
75), where the organic groined cupola 
makes its appearance. All these were 
built in the tenth and the first years 
of the eleventh century, while the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, princes of Iranian 
descent, were granting their protec- 
tion to the Pagratides. Although 
Byzantine inBuence sometimes mokes 
itself felt in the details, these build- 
ings show striking analogies with the 
SMsanian palaces, and the oldest 
Persian structures, and have pre- 
served their distinctive original char- 
acteristics ; the cupola square on plan, 
the organic, groined cupola, the blind windows, the external abut- 
ments, the panelling formed by rows of arcading with horse-shoe 
arches, the running patterns o( foliage, and other designs comparable 
in style and effect to the decorative stone embroideries of Mshatta 
(Fig. 39), Tuba (Fig. 35) and Rabbath-Amman, the conical or 
pyramidal domes of the towers of Nakhtshevan, Kum, and 
Dameghan, the cruciform plan enclosed in a square and boldly 
marked on the outside by the projection of the central cupola and 
of the roofs (Figs. 15. 

87). 

To sum up, vaulted 
Irano - Syrian buildings 
prior to the Hegira gave 
birth to six distinct forms 
of the Oriental vaulted 
building : 

I . Cruciform nave with 
solid projecting abutments 
at the angles and cupola on 
squinch arches (Type «). 
Same nave with vmds in 
the abutments and ambu- 
latories (variety a^). The 
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Sassanian tiisues 
(Figs. 48-52). with 
the ivories (Figs. 
1 76-1 78). and stuffs 
(Figs. 185, 186), of 
the period of the 
Ommiades or the 
first Abbassids. show 
that Oriental paint- 
ing and miniature art 
were also closely re- 
lated to the Persian 
arts of the first cen- 
turies of our era. 
The unknown au- 
thor of the Chronicle 
Mojdmal el lew- p, 

arikh(c.\\40A.O.). 
also mentions a work Grand 
called Porlrails of Argtm 
Sassanian Mon- 
archs, in which all 
the princes of the 
dynasty were repre- 
sented. 

Intaglios on hard 



numerous. Some 
served as seals, 
others entered into 
the composition of 
pieces of goldsmiths' 
work BUcJi as the 
celebrated cup of 
Chosroes (Fig. 40). 
In this the intaglios, 
encircled by a gold 
setting, form three 
concentric zones of 
floriated discs, alter- 
nately white and 
red, divided by 
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curvilinear quadrilaterals of pale green. In the centre, the King is 
represented on a throne supported by winged lions. 

Darian coins and Parthian money had shown the influences 
of Greece. With the Sassanids, the coins took on a national 
character. The obverse shows the portrait of the king in an en- 
grailed crown, the reverse, the altar-fire tended by magi. These 
coins are good in style from the time of Shapur (240-271) to the 
beginning of the sixth century (Figs. 40, 42); after this they decline, 
and become caricatural in the reign of Chosroei II (591^28). 
Throughout the Sassanian period 
they were very thin. 

Silver plate — vases, ewers, goblets 
and diBhcs^(Figs. 43-46) were 
also decorated with sculptures in 
which animated beings and oma- 
mcnts borrowed from the local flora 
were mingled. 

The Sassanians do not seem to 
have made use of porcelain for facing 
walls in the usual manner. Perhaps 
it was considered too costly for 
modest households, too common for 
royal palace* (inf. pp. 80. 81). 

There are certain glass objects 
which bear witness to very great 
skill. Among these is the cup of 
Chosroes (Fig. 40), a cup of the nc. 48.— sassanian material, saint 
same pattern discovered in the uasu la, cologne. 

rums of busa, some scent-bottles m 

transparent glass, others opaque, and veined with deep green, yellow, 
and dark blue. The Persians were also enamellers ; of their skill in 
this art we have a magnificent evidence in a gold ewer, decorated 
with cloisonni enamels. (Fig. 47). 

For a long time Sassanian materials were known only by their 
legendary reputation for beauty and richness. Roman and 
Byzantine patricians committed follies in order to procure them, and 
when the army of Heraclius defeated Chosroes 11 (628), and nine 
years later, when Cteiiphon fell into the hands of the Arabs, the 
conquerors took an immense booty of carpets and stuffs interwoven 
with gold and silver threads, and enriched with gems and pearls. 
The intrinsic value of these masterpieces cond«nned them to certain 
loss. But jiijfe atteotipD has been directed to Persia, the treasures 
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of churches have been 
examined, and have been 
Found lo contain Sagsanian 
figured materials (Figs. 
48. 50, 51) or copies of 
these materials (Figs. 32, 
185, 186) the more pre- 
cious because paintings 
are lacking. Towards the 

also exhumed from Coptic 

tombs. All are refined in 

taste. The colour-scheme 

seems to have been very 

simple at first — a broken 

green, yellow ochre, and 

grey (Fig. 50). Later, 

ruby-red, golden yellow, and dark blue gleam beside olive-green, 

rusty blacks, and very delicate greys (Figs. 48, 51, 185, 186), 

always preserving that harmony, that rare and exquisite calm which 

was to be the inheritance of the Iranian weavers. 

The Coptic stuffs found in Egypt are often divided into four 
kind* : Hellenistic, Persian, Byzantine and local. The Hellenistic 
slulFs^ — such as the Triumph of Bacchus, in the Musee Guimet in 
Paris — are easy to distinguish. TTiose in which the decoration is 
contained between horizontal lines are assigned to the second cate- 
gory, those in which it is enframed in lozenges or circles — especially 
tangent circles — to the 





third, and thos 
sprinkled < 



vhich 
- the 
surface to the fourth. 
This classification is arbi- 
trary and disputable. The 
motives declared to be 
characteristic of Byzan- 
tine tissues were usual in 
Persia. The stuffs worn 
by the SuBJan archers 
show motivel enframed in 
lozenges or cKTcles. and 
very much later these ar- 
rangements reappear with 
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more variety and fancy, on the garments reproduced in the bai- 
reliefs of Tag-e Bostan (Fig. 49), in woven materials (Figs. 
50-52), on the plaster of Shirvan and Derre4 Sliar, on the Cup 
of Chosroes (Fig. 40) — notably the tangent circles — and on the 
capitals of Tag-e Bostan (Fig. 33). At the period of the 
Parthians and Sassanians, there was incessant interchange between 
Persia, India, and the Far ELast. 

The Parthians had fought against the Romans with mail-clad 
cavalry. The Sassanians inherited the defensive armour of their 
predecessors, and protected face, 
neck, and shoulders by a network 
of mail hanging from the hehnet. 
The swords represented upon the 
bas-reliefs of Nakhe-e Redjeb and 
Shapur are straight, broad and 
very long ; the hilts are very large ; 
the guards consist of cross-bars. It 
is possible that the pommel and 
cross-bars of the so-called sword 
of Charlemagne belonged to a 
Sassanian sword (Fig. 65). Their 
form, and to a still greater degree, 
their decoration — interlaced kosti 
and feruer (sup. p. 20) — is charac- 
teristic. 

Such are the most notable traits 
of the Sassanian arts. Their im- fir~ s'-sass*nian material fkoh 
[lortance, though considerable, was cali.rd"'!!"^!^-!,^;'' nF*"!'' khmioi.ikI 
long under-rated. For it was at <Kui.siRC".ctbeinu«euin.) 

the moment when the successors 

of Shapur and Sassan reached the climax of their civilisation, 
when their sway extended over Western Asia and over Egypt, 
and when they were entering upon continuous relations with China 
and the Indies (Figs. 46, 52) that the ancient world, sulxnerged 
under the waves of barbaric hordes, was about to reconstitute a 
new civilisation at the expense of the East and of Eastern vestiges 
still surviving in Europe. 




Misled l^ appearances, many writers have concluded that the 

origin of the majtnity of Persian vaults and plans is to be found in 

the West. The error is obvious. The Romans raised no vaulted 
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buildings till after long con- 
Uct with the Parthians. 
Viiruvius makes no allusion 
to them, and barely mentions 
the material of their skeleton, 
that hakedhridCfCoaclus later, 
which was itself brought to 
Europe from the East at 
a relatively recent date. 
Vaulted roofs were so un- 
usual that in the construction 
of therma:, he substituted 
for them a complicated 
system of tiled ceilings sus- 
pended on the beams of 
the timbering. Hence, it is 
evident that plans such as the 
:iform plan ", the tre- 



foliate plan a, the i 



mUr 



plan ^ , their varieties and 
combinations, all of which include annexes grouped round a central 
space to neutralise the thrusts of the vault over this space, cannot 
be of Western invention either. 

On the other hand, both by physical constitution and' climate, 
some regions of Western Asia are closely akin to Persia. Their 
supply of timber is scanty, but 
in compensation they have 
quarries which yield fine slabs of 
stone. They accordingly bor- 
rowed from Persia the principle 
of the riblied vault, of the cupola. 
square or polygonal on plan, and 
of structures designed to resist 
die thrust of vaults. Thus, in 
the tvasr-Kharaneh (p. 13, Figs. 
1, 25), the imitation of such 
Persian buildings as Firuz-Abad 
(Fig. 17), Tag-eIvan(Fig. 29). 
Sarvistan, and Tag-e Kesra 
(Figs. 28, 34), is flagrant. True, 
the builders, lacking brick, re- 
sorted to the expedient of cuttmg 
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stone into thin slabs. The same device had already been adopted 
in the palace of Finiz-Abad (Fig. 18). 

As to the castle of Okhaidher (sup. p. 15), which is alto an 
offshoot of Persian architecture, it affords an interesting variation 
of the ribbed vault of Tag-e Ivan, in so far as the transverse vault* 
(Figs. 25, 29) are replaced in the middle of the bays by little 
cupolas on squinches (Fig. 54). This solution, a classic one in 
Persian architecture, was afterwards to be adopted at Notre Dame 
duPuy(Fig. 190). 

Finally, in Central Syria, where fine slabs of stone are abundant, 
the architect, instead of turning vaults from the arcs-doubleaux, 
united them by transverse 
slabs placed flat over the 
tympana, or in barrel 
form over the extrados. 
The same process was ap- 
plied to cupolas octagon- 
al on plan, such as the 
cupola of St. George of 
Eira, completed a.d. 5 1 5 
(Figs. 7. 67). On the 
other hand, the Syrian 
masters never had re- 
course to integral vaulted 
construction, nor to the 
cupola on squinch arches, '^"'" '''is^^a'i™ («/"/. 'pigs?"';"" gi- '*''''^' 

nor to external buttresses, u'^ai. Masjigiti.) 

nor to horse-shoe arches, 

nor to other less important motives of Persian architecture. But 
as their buildings are works showing the utmost perfection of 
execution, and as the Prastorium of Pheena {now Musmieh) in 
particular, buih between 160 and 169 A.D, (restoration or 
partial alteration of the roof took place before the sixth century) 
presents the definitive and very important type of cruciform 
buildings on columns, the groined vault formmg cupolas over 
the arms of the cross, and from the arms of the cross over 
the angles {oari. a^y, Figs. 6, 66; cf. Figs. 15, 74, II and 
112, 13 and 140), we have grounds for associating Central 
Syria with Persia, and lor attributing to her a part in the 
solution of certain problems of vaulting. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE CHURCH AND THE MOSQUE 

n< TrB<Ble-Mi.,tpir.~Thc Church-Mtsnuc.-lrani^iiriiia Oriiln af the Orlinlat Bailllca 
and Ih, Chmh-Mom^t. - Ha<«-,l,oe ArAa ; Pnlalab, An:ha: BllnJ mn<lta> 
A'tatliot- Bplgraphic and GamiMcal Dicarallan: HaliJ Shill Mehet: Iht Al»,cu, 
a, Copito/.-TSt For(r«i. VaullrJ Archtlrcla.c In Sldli,. in Sawll,r,n Italy, and In 

When the Arabs invaded Persia. Metopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, 
they came in contact with peoples who had assimilated, in various 
degrees, the refined civilisation and tlie lofty culture of Iran. Still 
barbaric themselves, they were naturally inclined to model themselves 
upon those they had vanquished, and they propagated the arts of 
Persia in the countries which were successively converted to 
Islatn. Certain vital traditions, appropriate to the climate and to 
the nature of the materials in general use, modi&ed tKese, but without 
ever effacing the original traits. Thus the mibrab of Cordova 
(Fig. 56) and the Tomb of Mahmud at Bidjapur, the Alhambra 
of Granada (Figs. 383-387). and the Taj-Mahal at Agra (Fig. 57) 
are manifestations of the same constructive processes, show the same 
essential structure, the same horse-shoe arches, the same faiences, 
the same cupolas on squinch arches, the same network of geometrical 
figures, and bear witness to the same taste for polychromy, and a 
kindred choice of colours. 
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Persia also exercised a 
direct or indirect inRuence 
upon Western architec- 
ture, which was occasion- 
ally very closely combined 
with Musulman archilec- 
ture. Religious buildings 
offer an excellent feld of 
study in this connection, 
in which we may follow 
the progress and measure 
the extent of this assimi- 

it is admitted that the 
first churches were built 
on the model of the 
Roman basilica '(Fig. 58), and that the first mosques were derived 
from Egyptian temples, or from the Syrian temples of the 
Hellenistic period. The Mosque of Amru (Figs. 59, 60), built 
A.D. 642, may, m spite of numerous alterations, be taken as the 
primitive type, which, in virtue of its origin, I will call the temple- 
mosque (Figs. 59, 60, 62, 
63). ll already contains 
all the constituents of the 
Musulman religious build- 
ing, as : a rectangular 
court, the so /in, with 
colonnades opening upon 
it, and in the centre a 
fountain for ritual ablu- 
tions (Figs. 59, 63, 76, 
78) ; an oratory corre- 
sponding to the deepest 

of the colonnades (Figs. ,„ „_agri tai mahm 

59, 60. 6 1 . 64, 76), and (pm ' Fnti, y 

the mibrob (Figs. 59, 65), 

which gives the kibla or orientation of Mecca, and is set in the 
wall of the oratory opposite the sabn. Near the mibrab stand a 
pulpit, the mimber (Fig. 65) ; the dikka. platforms where the 
readers of the Koran are placed, and ^ursr, desks for the sacred 
book. 

The differences between the Western basilica-church and the 
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primitive temple -mosque 
are profound. But side 
by side with these two 
types, a third was created, 
which was adopted first 
by the Oriental Christians 
and then by the Musul- 
mans. It played an im- 
portant part in the de- 
velopment oi religious 
architecture. 

in Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Judasa, Syria, and 

Egypt, and even in =— — -.--^— .-■—.- "—.-. 

Chinese Turkestan, in- 
fant Christianity had struggled successfully against the national 
religions. As early as the fourth century, and even perhaps before, 
churches open to the public rose on all the territories subject to the 
Iranian monarchs. In 357-358, Saint Basil visited the monasteries 
of Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and founded one, a little later, 
at Ceesareea in Cappadocia, Now m the Christian districts of 
Susiana, of Fars, of Mesopotamia, of Central Syria, of the steppes 
of Lycaonia, and, generally, in all those Elastern countries where 
timber was scarce and little used, it had been impossible to copy 
the Western basilicas exactly. Neophytes were therefore led to 
choose among local types those best fitted for the exigencies of the 
new worship. They selected vaulted buildings akin to the castles of 
Fars, to the triple nave and trilobate hall of Mshatta (Fig, 4), 
the triple nave with three apses of Koseir Amra (Fig, 86), and 
the Praetorium of Phaena (Figs. 6, 66). 

The outer porch of I palaces like Sarvistan or Mshatta, for 
instance (Figs. 3, 4). became a 
narthex ; the lateral galleries 
were reserved for the women of 
the congregation ; the men and 
the singers occupied the nave ; the 
altar was placed in the centre of 
the end apartment, the sanctity of 
which was emphasised externally 
by iu lofty dome (Fig. 24). As 
to the apse reserved for the 
bishop, and the two smaller apses 
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in which the liturgical books and 
sacerdotal ornaments were be- 
stowed, they occupied the spaces 
covered with small arches or 
semi-cupolas which prolonged the 
aisles, or flanked the central halls 
on three sides, forming the summit 
and the two arms of a cross. 

The triumph of Islam resulted 
in the transformation or the aban- 
donment of the ancient churches. 
Divine service is, nevertheless, 
still held in one of them, St. 
George of Elzra (Figs. 7, 67), a 
building of a pronounced Iranian 
type ; while the Prostorium of 
(Figs. 6, 66) which the 
m% adapted to their wor- 
early as the third century, 
fthe province of Konich), 
conquest by a few years 



Phas 
Christi 



and the vaulted churches of Lycaonia (r 
which preceded or followed the Islai 

only, are not so completely ruined but that we can recognise m 
them the imprint, sometimes faint, sometimes manifest, ofjancient 
Persia, and the rudiments of themes used later in Europe. Finally, 
copies or descriptions of these brst churches have survived. Such, 
on the one hand, are the ancient Byzantine (Fig. 69), and Coptic 
churches, the subterranean chapels of Gueureme (Fig. 70) and 
Soghanle in Cappadocia 
(from the eleventh to the 
twelfth century), certain 
churches of Lycaonia 
(Figs. 71 and 72), Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia (Fig. 
73), and, on the other, 
the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, and, after 
Ma;oudi had ranked it 
among the wonders of the 
world, the rotunda at An- 
tioch, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Nor must 
we forget the Armenian 
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churches, such as the cathedrals of 
Ani, of Usunliar. the churches of 
Digor, ol Trebizond, of Eshmiatzin, 
oi Mokwi. of Pitzunda (Figs. 15, 
74), nor the chapel of Akhpat (Fig. 
75), where the organic groined cupola 
makes its appearance. All these were 
built in the tenth and the first years 
of the eleventh century, while the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, princes of Iranian 
descent, were granting their protec- 
tion to the Pagratides. Although 
Byzantine influence sometimes makes 
itself felt in the details, these build- 
ingt show striking analogies with the 
Sassanian palaces, and the oldest 
Persian structures, and have pre- 
served their distinctive original char- 
acteristics ; the cupola square on plan, 
the organic, groined cupola, the blind 



idows, the external abut- 
ments, the panelling formed by rows <^ arcading with horse-shoe 
arches, the running patterns of foliage, and other designs comparable 
in style and effect to the decorative stone embroideries of Mshatta 
(Fig. 39), Tuba (Fig. 35) and Rabbath-Amman, the conical or 
pyramidal domes of the towers of Nakhtshevan, Kum, and 
Dameghan, the cruciform plan enclosed in a square and boldly 
marked on the outside by the projection of the central cupola and 
of the roofs (Figs. 15, 

87). 

To sum up, vaulted 
Irano - Syrian buildings 
prior to the Hegira gave 
birth to six distinct forms 
of the Oriental vaulted 
building : 

1. Cruciform nave with 
solid projecting abutments 
at the angles and cupola on 
squinch arches (Type "). 
Same nave with voids in 
the abutments and ambu- 
latories (variety aP). The 
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arrangement exemplilied in 
the halls /I and B of 
the palace of Sarvistan 

(Fie. 3). 

2. Three connected 
naves, each terminating in 
an apse (variety yS) Koseir 
Amra. 

3. Gallery covered 
(Type y), either with a 
barrel-vault (Firuz Abad, 
Fig. 2; Hatra, Fig. 5; 
Tag-c Kesra, Fig. 34, e. _ - „. ■; 
or with organic groined "'"' ' ^*'""(/^i„,,'^ra/c,° /.)'"' ™'' "'^"'"'^' 
vaults (Tag-e Iran, Fig. 

29; Kharaneh, Fig. 25; El Okhaidher, Fig. 31 ; Amra, 
Fig. 68), with or without buttresses and terminated by a 
rectangular choir of type a- or (i, surmounted by a cupola on 
squinch arches, and by three rectangular apses. The arrangement 
exemplified in the right wing, B, C. of the palace of SaTvistan 

(Fig. 3). 

4. Nave and side aisles separated Irom the nave by arcades 
(variety y), trilobate apse, crowned by a cupola (variety a). The 

arrangement suggested in the nave at 
Sarvistan (Fig. 3) and El Okhaidher 
(Fig. 31) and completely realised at 
Mshatta (Fig. 4). 

5. Churches of the Armenian type 
(Figs. 15, 74), characterised by the 
cross in relief inscribed in a square, 
the central cupola on a drum, and an 
apse. The arrangement of variety 
a,8S as exemplilied in the Praetorium 
of Phsena (Figs. 6, 66). 

6. Polygonal or circular sanctuary 
with cupola, and vaulted ambulatory 
with or without apse (varieties ali\ 
a^'S). The arrangement exemplilied 
in St. George of Ezra (Figs. 7, 67). 

To the examples already quoted 
we must add the subterranean chapels 
of Cappadocia (Fig. 70), and the 
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churches (Figs. 71, 



Lycaonian 
72). 

When the Musulmani had con- 
quered Persia, they experienced the 
same difficulties the Christians had 
already encountered in installing 
their worship. They accordingly 
either shared the use of the 
churches with these, or transformed 
the churches into mosques. Failing 
churches, they adapted buildings in 
the traditional form of the Parthian 
and Saisanian periods. It was thus 
that the Mesdjid Djami d Ispahan, 
rebuiltundertheAbbassids(Fig. 76), 
those of Kazwin (dating from the 
first years of the Musulman era, ac- 
""■ ^■~{A?c!"pi«" r.) ""''""•" cording to Yakut and Abu Ishalt el 
(Plan, Fig. 6 ; vaH. c^-i Istalthri. and rebuilt A.D. 786), and 

(MarqnisdeVogfl*, i>™««»a/f.) of ShlraZ, fouudcd A.D. 875. thc 

restorations and modifications of 
which do not seem to have destroyed their character ; the Great 
Mosque of Veraminc^ — 1322— (Fig. 55), the Blue Mosque at 
Tauris — 1450 — (Fig. 10), the Medresses, preserve the essential 
arrangements of the churches mentioned above : the vauhed porch 
followed by a square nave crowned with a cupola on squinches, 
galleries parallel to the nave in place of 
projecting mihrab instead of the apse, the 

the readers of the Koran 

on the spots once reserved 
for the ambo and the 
^chola canloTum. 

The church -mosque, the 
essentially Persian type of 
which has just been de- 
fined, the temple- mosque, 
and the church itself, all 
included a court sur- 
rounded by porticoes and 
provided with a fountain. 
But in Persia the porticoes 
were vaulted, and the 



the side- aisles, the 

mber and dikko f<*r 
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vaults rested upon square 
piltarg, instead of being 
covered by timber roofs 
supported on columns as 
in the primilive temple- 
mosque. These courts 
surrounded by vaulted 
arcades have been men- 
tioned in connection with 
the Saasanian palaces of 
Hauch Kuri and 
Derre - e - Shar, When 
isolated, they serve as 
caravanserai ; placed be- 
fore the central nave, 
they complete the Per- 
sian mosque ; when rele- 
gated to the side, they terminate the church, and constitute the 
cloister. 

Finally, the church and the mosque are alike distinguished by 
towers in which the Christian bells resound, or the voice of the 
muezzin summons the faithful to prayer. It is hard to say 
whether the minaret preceded the belfry, or the belfry the minaret. 
But I am inclined to think that the model of the square minaret 
of the mosque of Damascus (Fig. 77). was brought into Africa 
as early as the time of the Ommiades (Fig. 79). It penetrated into 
Spain, was adopted in 
its Islamic form by Cata- 
lonia and Roussillon (Figs. 
92, 142, 143, 200), and 
thence made its way into 
France and into the 
Rhenish provinces (inf. 
72,75andch.iii.). 

The church - mosque 
very soon reacted upon 
the temple-mosque. The 
plan and suspension of 
the famous cupi^a of the 
Eagle in the mosque of 
Damascus (b.C. 707) are 
Persian in type. The great 
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mosque (^ Aleppo (rebuilt A.D. 

976), inepired by the mosque oi 

Daniascus, bears like its model the 

trace of Iranian influences (Fig. 78). 

The central nave was subsequently 

enlarged, and dominated the others ; 

the entrance was indicated by a 

door with a cupola over it ; a 

dome, the loftier because it rested 

on squinches in the Iranian style, 

marked the hall of the mihrab 

(Figs. 78, 79). At the beginning 

of the eleventh century a final 

modification brought about a closer 

union between the mosque and the 

Oriental church. It consisted of the 

erection of a partition, which, imi- p^. jo._,;ueui,£m^ 5LBT1LKK*^EA^ 

tating the iconostasia, encloses and chai'ei. up raKALE. .nave and 

isolates the mai(iura reaerved for iconostasia. 

the celebrants. '''*°' ''"'■ '''" J'-'l''"""''-') 

Successive modifications so far 
transformed the primitive appearance of the lemple-mosque, that in 
the mosque of Cordova, for instance {.mf- P- 83), the central nave 
of greater width than the side-aisles, the makmra divided trans- 
versally into three sections, dominated m the centre by a cupola 
and closed by a partition, and then the mihrab projecting strongly 
^on the mak^ura, are 
substituted, element For 
element, for the nave, the 
transept, the iconostasis 
and the apse of an 
Oriental basilica (Figs. 
56, 80). In this connec- 
tion, we may further note 
the plan of the mihrab, 
the horse'shoe arch char- 
acteristic of the subter- 
ranean chapels of Cappa- 
docia (Fig, 70), and of 
certain apses of the 
churches of Lycaonia 
(Figs. 71,72). 
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Among primitive mosques we muBt also 
include the celebrated Kubbet-es-SaLhra 
or Mosque of Omar (690-707 ad.) and 
the Kubbel-es-Silsileh (Figs. 81 and 63) 
which correspond in Musulman architec- 
ture to the type of Christian buildings 
with a central oanctuary, either circular 
or polygonal, and an ambulatory (variety 
^'), features which seem to have made 
their appearance at a very early date in 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
the church of the Virgin at Antioch. 

A further proof of the common origin 
of the Oriental vaulted church and the 
church-mosques is to he deduced from 
the common use made by their architects 
of constructive formutee and decorative 
themes borrowed from Persia. These 
are : the cupola on squinches, external 
buttresses, vaults and columns of brick, 
or failing this, of thin slabs of stone, the 
abacus used as a capital, decorative ar- 
cading, the division of archivcJts into 



ny iPh^i. 



LKipl:,,.. 



membei 
as the clus- 
tered supports, and sanctuaries forming 
a surmounted arch on plan. These 
motives recur, indeed, not only in 
the monuments of Samarra, Abu- 
Dolaf, El Ashik (Mesopotamia, ninth 
century), and Racca (the ancient 
Nicephorium, near Edessa. ninth 
century), in the great mosques of 
Damascus, Jerusalem, ICairwan, Cor- 
dova (eighth and ninth centuries), but 
in the churches built between the fifth 
and tenth centuries in Central Syria, 
Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Egypt, 
Armenia, and with certain variations, 
in the Lower Empire (c/. Figs. 56, 61 , 
64, 79, 80, 1 7 1 with Figs. 67, 70, 74). 
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The study of decorative 
themes is no less conclu- 
sive. 

The difficulty experi- 
enced by the Persians in 
procuring wood for con- 
structing the centering of 
their vaults led them to 
adopt certain artifices, in 
cases where stone was 
abundant, and brick 
scarce. Thus at Firuz- 
Abad the stones, rising at 
first in horizontal courses, 
are afterwards set in 
chevrons over the open- 
ing. A coat of plaster masks the inequalities, tn order to reduce 
the weight, the builder sought to embrace the largest possible circle 
in the polygon formed by the projections of the stones, and several 
times the angle in the centre of the sector exceeds 180 degrees 
(Figs. 19. 21. 82). The curve thus described was no doubt admired 
as graceful, for it is to be found in most of the pre-Islamite Persian 
buildings, and in the palace of I^bbath- Amman, it is even used 
systematically. 

The two varieties of the horse-shoe arch (see note, p. 9), and 
the slightly stilted ogive as used m the great arches of Rabbalh- 
Amman, reached Lycaonia (Fig. 72), 
Cappadoda (Fig. 70), and Armenia, 
descended into Palestine, passed into 
Egypt, skirted the North coast of 
Africa, and finally found their way on 
the one hand into Sicily, on the other 
intoSpain. In the latter direction, traces 
of their passage have been found at 
Damascus (Figs. 61, 77), in the most 
ancient part of the great mosque. A.D. 
708; at iCoseir Amra; at Jerusalem 
(mosque of El Aksa. eighth century, 
and mimber of the Haram esh SheriO ; 
in Egypt (mosque of Tulun, Figs. 62, 
63, ninth century) ; and in Tunis 
(mosque of Zituna. Fig. 79, A.D. 732). 
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Towards the «ame period (seventh and eighth centuries). 
horse-shoe arches were also used in the heart ol Chinese Turkestan, 
in the north-west of Kuchar, in the Ming-ni (Thousand Houses) of 
Kyzil, grottoes hollowed by the hand of man in the heyday of the 
Buddhic period. Before the Musulman conquest. And in proof 
that these arches are Persian in origin we find, from- Persia 
to Kuchar at intervals along the 
road, vaulted buildings resembling the 
palaces of Firuz-Abad and Sarvis- 
tan. barrel vaults turned without the 
help of centering, Iranian and Grieco- 
Iranian ornaments, sculptures and 
paintings, Manichean and Christian 
monuments and manuscripts, Sassan- 
ian coins, goldsmiths' work and stuffs. 
The penetration of the antique arts of 
Persia into China and Japan has been 
amply demonstrated within the last 
ten years by French and German 
missions, as also by my personal 
studies. 

Together with the horse -shoe 
vault, the cusped arch of Tag-e Kesra 
(Fig. 28) and Kasr-Tuba (Fig. 35) 
was introduced into Christian and 
Musulman architecture. As early as 
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the ointh century, the 

windows of the mosque 

of Samarra (Fig, 84), the 

decorative arcades of the 

palace (^ Racca (Fig. 

85), and the loop-holes 

of Santa Cristina de Lena 

in Asturia (Fig. 119) af- 
ford fineexamples. Finally, 

the blind arcades which 

adorn the facade of the 

palaces of Firuz-Abad 

and Kharaneh (Figs. 1 , 

1 6) appear both on Musul- fk^. js.-r.LEn-o. <^beat KosyuR. 

man and Christian build- (/'*■>/• Saindin.) 

ing»(Figs. 85. 90, 91). 

The affinities pointed out between the church and the primitive 

mosque were even closer between Eastern and Western fortresses. 

The Crusaders, when they arrived in the Holy Land, were so 

ignorant of the science of sieges that they were obliged lo engage 

Chaldsean engineers, it is, indeed, well known that the reform of 

the military architecture of the Middle Ages was initiated by the 

famous Chateau GailUrd (1197-1198). Now this castle, con- 
structed by Richard Cceur de 
Lion on his return from Pales- 
tine, was copied from the castles 
of the Crusaders, themselves 
faithful imitations of Saracen 
fortresses. Concurrently with the 
Chateau Gall lard, the Chateau 
of Gand (Ghent), built towards 
the same period and under the 
same conditions as the French 
castle, and perhaps also the 
Spanish fortresses, built on the 
model of Musulman strong- 
holds, helped to diffuse Oriental 
methods. The Greeks and 
Romans, who never achieved 
the skill and science of the 
Chaldeo- Syrian engineers, played 
no part in this evolution. As lo 
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the Byzantines, they built correct (ortili- 
cations, but they had perfected them- 
selves in the art of designing defensive 
works by contact with Asiatics. They 
too, therefore, are out of court. 

1 should be overstepping the limits of 
a work like the present were 1 to carry 
any further a study written to serve as 
an introduction to the general history of 
the arts in Spain and Portugal. If it 
were followed up in all Musulman coun- 
tries, we should see how durable were 
the effects of the in terpen etration of the 
two great civilisations represented by the 
mosque and the church. It is true that 
in Christian countries, the regions trav- 
Fio Ba-coBixivA. tw'-ivE. ^""^ reacted with all the force of tradi- 
SAVE AND Aisi.K^ MAKiUBA boHs still vltsl I but thc arts whose union 
ANDMiKRAH. ( e igs. 5,171. ^^^ consummated under the eegis of 
l^""'"-' ^^^^^^„ h "■' p(.„i3^ nevertheless exercUed a decisive 
influence here. Spam was their most 
powerful intermediary. By showing this, 1 shall set a seal upon 
the researches 1 undertook nearly a third of a century ago. 

When my Erst studies appeared, and 1 revealed the part played 
by Persia in the elaboration of the Western architecture of the 
Middle Ages, the result seemed paradoxical. Since this time, a 
complete change of opinion has taken place, and of late years, a 
great many writers have drawn upon my works as upon a c 
fund. I make the state- 
ment with some pride, 
and do not conceal the 
satisfaction I feel in the 
assertion. 

The School of Sicily 
holds in the Orient;' 
group a place analogous 
to that of the Mudejar 
schools, which wilt soon 
be studied. It partakes 
(^ the Musulman art in- 
troduced into the island 
by the Fatimites of Per- 
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sian deicent in the first half 

of the ninth century, and 

the art which the Normana 

brought there in 1072, after 

the conquest of Sicily by 

Roger I. Under the reign 

of Roger Il(llll-I154).a 

third of the population was 

Musulman. The Martorana j,,,. g^ _,,„ ^^^ „,, pihuz-abau 

at Palermo (twelfth century), hohse-sh^e arches (inkek uoorsX 

has the Persian cupola upon (S« Fig. n.) 

squinch arches (Fig. 86), {Mnaurcd and drawi by Ikt Aulhar.) 

and the Musulman ogive 

(Fig. 87, cf. Fig. 62), and the capitals of the west porch, were 

inspired by the same models as the Seljuklan capitals of some of the 

buildings of Konieh or its neighbourhood. The Palatine Chapel 

'is the Musulman ogive and the Persian cupola 

with stalactite ceilings, purely Iranian in style, 

like those in the Mosque of Cordova, but the 

a (Fig. 88). Two palaces at Palermo, the 

re also in a style akin to the Persian. The 

plan of the central hall of the Cuba is, in fact, an exact copy of 

plan B at Sarvistan ; that of the Ziza has affinities with plan A. 
Southern Italy, which had come under the sway of the Byzantine 

arts at an early period, resisted Musulman influences more effectively 

than Sicily. Yet there 

ate numerous buildings 

even here, where Islamite 

forms triumphed, notably 

the funerary chapel of 

Bohemond (d. Mil), at 

Canossa. with a cupola 

square on plan, and a 

bronze door damascened 

with silver, perfectly 

Oriental in character. 

In the matter of con- 
struction. Lombard archi- 
tecture itself, the origin 

of whi<^ has been hotly 

debated, seems also to 

have been a shoot de- 



(a.D. 1232), combin 
upon squinch arches 
and ceilings on joists It 
nave is that 
Cuba, and the Tm 
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tached From the Sicilian tree 
and grafted on the old classical 
stem. If we examine luch an- 
cient churches as Sant' Ambrogio 
and San Nozzaro at Milan, San 
Michele Maggiore (Fig. 90) 
and San Pietro in Ciel d'Oro at 
Pavia. the Cathedral at Parma 
(Fig. 91), Sant" Abondlo at 
Como, and even the so-caHed 
Palace of TKeodoric at f^venna 
(eighth or ninth century) we 
shall find in all these buildings 
the formal features and incon- 
trovertible characteristics of that 
I rano- Syrian architecture intro- 
>ni. 8,.-sAMARRA. crarRD wrNunv.. Juced into Sicily by the Arab 
{A<,iho>^^i Drawhig.) conquerors. These character- 

iiticB have long been noted, and 
their origin has been successively sought in Byzantium, France, and 
Germany. Now the construction properly so called differs in too 
many essential points from Byzantine construction to allow of any 
affinity, nor can these features be referred to countries north of the 
Alps, from which Lombardy was separated by a vast zone entirely 
under the sway of Byzantine art. 

Certain archeeologists have also invoked as one of the factors in 
the original constitution of Lombard architecture, the Roman monu- 
ments imitated from Oriental vaulted buildings and acclimatised in 
Italy after the Parthian 
wars {sup. p. 26). The 
Irano-Syrian filiation of 
the Lombard cupola on 
squinch arches thus re- 
cognised would be less 
direct than that 1 suggest, 
and in any case, anterior 
to the conquest of Sicily 
by the Musulmans. 

It cannot be denied 
that the Baths of Cara- 
calla, Hadrian's Villa at 
Tivoli. (he basilica of 
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San Salvatore at Spoleto (dating 
from the fourth or fifth century) 
ihow in some of their angles 
connecting arches resembling 
the Persian arches destined to 
support cupolas. On the other 
hand, neither can it be denied 
that the transition from the 
square plan to the circular plan 
on which the Persian cupola 
on squinches rests is not realised. 
True, it has been accomplished 
in San Giovanni in Fonte, a 
church in Naples attributed to 
the fifth century. Even if we 
allow that the supposed date of 
^^ the foundation of San Gio- 

6IJUINCHKS OF THB CUPOLA. ' vauni iH FoHte is correct, how 

iPhsi. Brsei.\ are we to know that the 

cupola was not altered at a 
subsequent period, or that it belongs to the primitive structure ? 
Finally, even supposing the church to have been built in the 
course of the fifth century, and 
to have preserved its primitive 
character, it would still be the 
fad that it shows but one single 
Iranian characteristic, whereas 
such characteristics are numer- 
ous and concordant in Loni' 
bard architecture, as the latest 
authors who have dealt with 
this subject agree to recog- 
nise. 

Were this case proven, we 
should have to concede that 
the introduction of a charac- 
teristic motive of Irano-Syrian 
architecture into the buildings 
of Italy in the fifth and sixth 
centuries resulted in the al- 
most integral adoption by 
Lombard masters of the other 
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constructive formulae of Persia 
brought into Sicily by Musulman 
conquett. 

Archaeology, history, and geo- 
graphy agree, then, in showing 
that Sicily and Southern Italy 
were the only roads by which 
Iranian architecture could have 
reached Lombardy. Here it 
formed a close alliance with the 
decorative art of the Lower 
Elmpire. Later it found the 
barrier raised by the Byzantine 
architects so powerful that it 
never surmounted it. When 
we come to study Spanish pre- 
Ronianeique art, it will be seen 
how necessary i! was to establish 
this fact. 
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The very cold temperature and the dry climale whicli obtained in 
France during the end of the quaternary period were also 
experienced in Spain. The same animals, notably the reindeer, 
abounded toulh as well as north of the Pyrenees, and were already 
hunted by the inhabitants of these regions. The astonishing repre- 
sentations of these creatures on the walls of caverns which are 
discovered daily in increasing numbers are the pre-historic manifes- 
tations of art in Iberia (Fig. 94). 

A long series of centuries succeeds the Reindeer Period. At its 
dote, the whole peninsula was inhabited, and its inhabitants had 
founded towns, the ruins of which, known in Spain as despobladoi 
and castillan, and in Portugal as cilanias, seem to reveal contact 
with archaic Greece. 

Houses were composed of rectangular or circular rooms, and 
49 E 
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their walls of unworked stones. 
The ashlars became immense and 
Cyclopean when used kr [ortiiied 
enclosures similar to those of 
Cerona, Olerdula, or Tarragona 
(Fig. 93). PlaiU. twists, and 
spirals adorn the jambs and lintels 
of doors in the despobladoi and 
citanias, and the swastika, the 
cross inscribed in a circle, is also 
to be seen. In Portugal round 
tombs have been found, vaulted 
by means of horizontal courses, 
recalling the tombs of Mycenee 
and Orchomenos, with an avenue 
resembling the dromos of the»e 
moniunents. 
■ '^' 'doo^^a'v, ■" '"■ " The Phoenicians made their ap- 

pearance in their turn, and propa- 
gated on the southern coasts the use of those courses of dressed 
stones which new Greek colonies had introduced in the north. 
They were used to restore the so-called cyclopean waits of Tarra- 
gona, the ancient Tarraco (Fig. 93) and of Ampurias, the ancient 
Emporion, and also to build the enceinte of Malaga. 

The ornaments of the later buildings belong to the classic art of 
Hellas, but in their grouping, as in the use made of them, we divine 
the hand of a native artist. They consist of ovi, beads, Ionic 
volutes and palm leaves, and are found on fragments of cramices and 
capitals, at Elche, at 
Cerro de los Santos, and 
at Llano de la Conso- 

Spain and Portugal 
between them own some 
(our hundred stone quad- 
rupeds about the size of 
a calf (Fig. 95). the 
forms of which are so 
indefinite, that according 
to the country in which 
they occur they are called 
respectively loros (bulls), 
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becerroi (calves), cerdos or cer- 
donei (pigs or hogs), and porcas 
or puercas (tows). Some of 
them bear inscriptions oE Uler 
date than their execution, others, 
the Sow of Murca. for instance, 
show traces o( polychromy. The 
antiquity of these animals is in- 
contestable. As to ihe model, 
it may possibly have I>een found 
among certain quadrupeds a 
ogous to the Hittite lion; 
AlbieUn. Oriental influent 
coincidence should be noted, 
Iberian sculpture further 
Palace of Ajuda (Lisbon), 




became so manifest that this 



Lusitanian warriors of the 
ide statues found in Spain, the 



ask of Redoban, which already shows certain interesting features, 
and a work very remarkable in every way, found at Elche in 
August, 1897 (Fig. 97), It is the bust of a woman in stone, the 
lips and parts of the head-dress still showing traces of red colour. 
Enormous wheel-shaped ear-pendants, a head-dress recalling the 
iarmal, a fine Phoenician necklace, and in addition, the style of the 
sculpture and the ethnical type of the face determine the date and 
origin of this bust. It must he a work of the second half of the 
fifth century B.C. by a native sculptor who had come under a dual 
influence, that of Greece Ultering through the Phocaeans and the 
colonies succeeding each other along the coasts of Catalonia, and 
that of Phcenicia, which made its way from Carthage and the 
warehouses established in 
the South of Spain. 

The same date may 
be assigned to, and the 
same characteristics ap- 
pear in certain statues 
from Cerro de los Sanlos 
and Llano de la Con- 
solacion, the bas-reliefs 
of Osuna {Fig. 99), 
the fine bronze heads 
of bulls found at Costig 
in the island of Majorca 
{Fig. %), the type of 
e2 
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the Byzantines, they built correct fortifi- 
cations, but tKey had perfected them- 
selves in the art of designing defensive 
works by contact with Asiatics, They 
too, therefore, are out of court. 

I should be overstepping the limits of 
a work like the present were 1 to carry 
any further a study written to serve as 
an introduction to the general history of 
the arts in Spain and Portugal. If it 
were followed up in all Musulman coun- 
tries, we should see how durable were 
the effects of the interpenetration of the 
two great civilisations represented by the 
mosque and the church. It is true that 
in Christian countries, the regions trav- 
Fjo, So -CORI.OVA. MOSQUE. ^"""^ reacted with all the force of tradi- 
NAVE AMI Aisi.Bs, MAKSLRA tioHs still Vital ; but the arts whose union 
ig'i.s ,171. ^^ consummated under the egis of 
(:V««.«rf -_^-^^^rf--" h "" Persia, nevertheless exercised a decisive 
influence here. Spain was their most 
powerful intermediary. By showing this, I shall set a seal upon 
the researches I undertook nearly a third of a century ago. 

When my first studies appeared, and I revealed the part played 
by Persia in the elaboration of the Western architecture of the 
Middle Ages, the result seemed paradoxical. Since this time, a 
complete change of opinion has taken place, and of late years, a 
great many writers have drawn upon my works as upon a c 
fund. I make the state- 
ment with some pride, 
and do not conceal the 
satisfaction 1 feet in the 
assertion. 

The School of Sicily 
holds in the Oriental 
group a place analogous 
to that of the Mudejar 
schooU, which will soon 
he studied. It partakes 
of the Musulman art in- 
troduced into the island 
by the Fatimites of Per- 
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sian deicent in the firtt half 

o[ the ninth century, and 

the art which the Normans 

brought there in 1072, after 

the conquest of Sicily by 

Roger I. Under the reign 

of Roger II (1 11 1-1 154). a 

third of the population wa« 

Musulman. The Martorana 

at Palermo {twelfth century), 

has the Persian cupola upon 

squinch arches (Fig. 86), 

and the Musulman ogive 

(Fig. 87, c/ Fig, 62), and the capitals of the west porch, were 

inspired by the same models as the Seljukian capitals of some of the 

buildings of Konieh or its neighbourhood. The Palatine Chapel 

(a.d. 1232), combines the Musulman ogive and the Persian cupola 

upon squinch arches with stalactite ceilings, purely Iranian in style, 

and ceilings on joists like those in the Mosque of Gtrdova, but the 

nave is that of a basjica (Fig. 88). Two palaces at Palermo, the 

Cuba, and the Ziza. are also in a style akin to the Persian. The 

plan of the central hall of the Cuba is, in fact, an exact copy of 

plan B at Sarvistan ; that of the Ziza has affinities with plan A. 

Southern Italy, which had come under the sway of the Byzantine 
arts at an early period, resisted Musulman influences more effectively 
than Sicily. Yet there 
aie numerous buildings 
even here, where Islamite 
forms triumphed, notably 
the funerary chapel of 
Bohemond (d. 11)1), at 
Canossa, with a cupola 
square on plan, and a 
bronze door damascened 
with silver. perfectly 
Oriental in character. 

In the matter of con- 
struction, Lombard archi- 
tecture itself, the origin 
of which has been hotly 
debated, seems also to 
have been a shoot de- 
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tached (rom the Sicilian tree 
and grafted on the old claisical 
Item. If we examine such an- 
cient churches aiSant'Ambrogio 
and San Nazzaro at Milan. San 
Michele Maggiore (Fig. 90) 
and San Pietro in Ciei d'Oro at 
Pavia, the Cathedral at Parma 
(Fig. 9t). Sant' Abondio at 
Como, and even the so-called 
Palace of Theodoric at Ravenna 
(eighth or ninth century) we 
shall iind in all these buildings 
the formal features and incon- 
trovertible characteristics of that 
Irano-Sjfrian architecture intro- 
nr.. Si.-sAMARBfl. cLsi-cn iMNuoiv. duccd into Sicily by the Arab 
iAuihor's Djaiiihig.) conquerors. These character- 

iatict have long been noted, and 
their origin has been successively sought in Byzantium, France, and 
Germany. Now the construction properly so called differs in too 
many essential points From Byzantine construction to allow of any 
affinity, nor can these features be referred to countries north of the 
Alps, from which Lombardy was separated by a vast zone entirely 
under the sway of Byzantine art. 

Certain archaeologists have also invoked as one of the factors in 
the original constitution of Lombard architecture, the Roman monu- 
ments imitated from Oriental vaulted buildings and acclimatised in 
Italy after the Parthian 
wars {sup. p. 26). The 
Irano-Syrian filiation of 
the Lombard cupola on 
squinch arches thus re- 
cognised would be less 
direct than that I suggest, 
and in any case, anterior 
to the conquest of Sicily 
by the Musulmans. 

It cannot be denied 
that the Baths of Cara- 
calla. Hadrian's Villa at 
Tivoli, the basilica of 
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San Salvatore at Spoleto (dating 
{rom the fourth or fifth century) 
show in some of their angles 
connecting archei resembling 
the Persian arches destined to 
support cupolas. On the othw 
hand, neither can it be denied 
that the transition (rom the 
square plan to the circular plan 
on which the Persian cupola 
on squinches rests is not realised. 
True, it has been accomplished 
in San Giovanni in Fonte. a 
church in Naples attributed to 
the fifth century. Even if we 

allow that the supposed date of 

the foundation of San Gio- 
sQuiNCHHs OF THE CUPOLA. * vauni in Fontc is correct, how 

(/>*»/. £r»f,M are we to know that the 

cupola was not altered at a 
subsequent period, or that it l)elong8 to the primitive structure ? 
Finally, even supposing the church to have been built in the 
course of the fifth century, and 
to have preserved its primitive 
character, it would still be the 
fact that it shows but one single 
Iranian characteristic , whereas 
such characteristics are numer- 
ous and concordant in Lom- 
bard architecture, as the latest 
authors who have dealt with 
this subject agree to recog- 

Were this case proven, we 
should have to concede that 
the introduction of a charac- 
teristic motive of Irano-Syrian 
architecture into the buildings 
of Italy in the fifth and sixth 
centuries resuUed in the aU e — 

most integral adoption by .sk'aui.man a'kchks m-- the 

Lombard masters ol the other (.Phn. A/iwrii 
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constructive (ormulee of Persia 
brougKt into Sicily by Musulman 
conquest. 

Archaeology, history, and geo- 
graphy agree, then, in showing 
that Sicily and Southern Italy 
were the only roads by which 
Iranian architecture could have 
reached Lombardy. Here it 
formed a close alliance with the 
decorative art of the Lower 
Empire. Later it found the 
barrier raised by the Byzantine 
architects so powerful that it 
never surmounted it. When 
we come to study Spanish pre- 
Romanesque art, it will be seen 
how necessary it was to establish 
this fact. 
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CHAPTER III 

ANTIQUE PERIODS 

Prthliloric PcrioJ.—lbtrlon Period.— Rotaxn Perierf.— fii/jrxKc Ptriorf.— Silurian Chanhti; 
Ctmllan prnK-MaH"' Chulcha: Catalan p,alB-Romanr«,ur CAiirirh«.-5cu(plci'c— 
lllamlnahd Monu.crtp(..-firii»(fl<I. FawUnn.-Maiulman BallJlnti onj Arl,.-TI., 
Origin «/ flemoiMMue ArchlUclart 

The very cold temperature and tKe dry climate wKidi obtained in 
France during the end of the quaternary period were aI»o 
experienced in Spain. The same animals, notably the reindeer, 
abounded south as well at north of the Pyrenees, and were already 
hunted by the inhabitants of these regions. The astonishing repre- 
sentations of these creatures on the walls of caverns which are 
discovered daily in increasing numbers are the pre-historic manifes' 
tations of art in Iberia (Fig. 94). 

A long series of centuries succeeds the Reindeer Period. At its 
close, the whole peninsula was inhabited, and its inhabitants had 
founded towns, the ruins of which, known in Spain as despoblados 
and caslillars, and in Portugal as cilanias, seem to reveal contact 
with archaic Greece. 

Houses were composed of rectangular or circular rooms, and 
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their walls of unworked itonee. 
The ashlars became immense and 
cydopean when used for fortified 
enclosures similar to those of 
Gerona, Olerdula, or Tarragona 
(Fig. 93). Plaits. twisU. and 
spirals adoro the jamhs and linteU 
of doors in the Jespoblados and 
citanias, and the iwastii(a, the 
cross inscribed in a circle, is also 
to be seen. In Portugal round 
tombs have been found, vaulted 
by means of horizontal courses, 
recalling the tombs of Mycenae 
and Orchomenos, with an avenue 
resembling the dromos of these 
Kii^ — lARkAio cv 1 o ■ monuments. 

UU..B1VAV. The Phtenicions made their ap. 

peoraoce in their turn, and propa- 
gated on the southern coasts the use of those courses of dressed 
stones which n,ew Greek colonies had introduced in the north. 
They were used to restore the so-called cydopean walls of Tarra- 
gona, the ancient Tarraco (Fig. 93) and of Ampurias, the ancient 
Emporion. and also to huJd the enceinte of Malaga. 

The ornaments of the later buildings belong to the classic art of 
Hellas, but in their grouping, as in the use made of them, we divine 
the hand of a native artist. They consist of ovi, bead*. Ionic 
volutes and palm leaves, and are found on fragments of cornices and 
capitals, at Elche, at 
Cerro de los Santos, and 
at Llano de la Conso- 
lacion. 

Spain and Portugal 
between them own some 
four hundred stone quad- 
rupeds about the size of 
a calf {Fig. 95). the 
forms of which are so 
indefinite, that according 
to the country in which 
they occur they are called 
respectively toroi (bulls), (paki. Canaii/iaf.) 
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hecenoi (calves), ctrdos or cer- 
dones (pigs or liogi), and porcas 
or puercas (sows). Some 
them bear inscriptions of later 
date than their execution, others, 
the Sow of Murca, for instance, 
show traces of polychromy. The 
antiquity of these animals it in- 
contestable. As to the model, 
it may possibly have been found 
among certain quadrupeds anal- 
ogous to the Hitlite lions of 
Albistan. Oriental influences s 
coincidence should be noted. 
Iberian sculpture further 




manifest ihal this 

the Lusitanian warriors of the 
Palace of Ajuda (Lisbon), certain rude stalues found in Spain, the 
mask of Redoban, which already shows certain interesting features, 
and a work very remarkable in every way, found at Elche in 
August, 1897 (Fig. 97). It is the bust of a woman in stone, the 
lips and parts of the head-dress still showing traces of red colour. 
Knormous wheel-shaped ear-pendants, a head-dress recalling the 
sarmal, a fine Phoenician necklace, and in additi<»), the style of the 
sculpture and the ethnical type of the (ace determine the date and 
origin of this hust. It must be a work of the second half of the 
Bfth century B.C. by a native sculptor who had come under a dual 
influence, that of Greece filtering ihrough the Phocsans and the 
colonies succeeding each other aU 
that of Phoenicia, which made i 



J the coasts of Catalonia, and 
i way from Carthage and the 




warehouses established in 
the South of Spain. 

The same date may 
be assigned to, and ihe 
same characteristics ap- 
pear in certain statues 
from Cerro de los Santos 
and Llano de la Con- 
solacion. the bas-reliefs 
of Osuna (Fig. 99), 
the fine bronze heads 
of bulls found at Coslig 
in the island of Majorca 
(Fig. %), the type of 
e2 
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wKicli tias analogies with that 
of the Susian bulls, the andro- 
cephalouB monster known as 
the Vicha of Balazote, the 
Sphinx of Bocairente, which 
bears a curious resemblance to 
the liong discovered at Delos 
during the campaign of 1906— 
1907, the sphinxes of Agost 
and Salobral, and the griffin of 
Redoban. 

The study of pottery and 
coins confirms the existence 
of ancient relations between 
Iberia and the Hellenic world. 
The Greek types became so 
general that the Carthaginian 
(The T. oil V re,) colonies, when they struck 

Hispano-Punic coins, adopted 

the Attic system, and merely modified obverse and reverse. 
Iberian weapons long retained their individual forms. Swords 

were composed of a triangular two-edged 

blade and a simple hilt ; certain swords dis- 
covered in the necropolis of Aguilar 

d'Anguita and in the province ol Cordova, 

near Almedinilla, have also a very special 

form (Fig. 98). The Oriental character 

of these is so marked that the Museum of 

Artillery in Paris exhibits them among the 

Arab yataghans. Now. a blade identical 

with that of the Almedinilla sword is repre- 
sented on a statue found at Elche. Like the 

yataghans, it has, together with a double 

curve, a reinforcement which stiffens the 

back and consolidates the junction of the silk 

with the haft. Finally, Greek and Latin 

writers describe, and the painted vases of the 

classical period reproduce, various sharp in- 
struments very much like these swords. They 

are called iidxaipa, x<™"''s, machara, and copis, 

and served as sickles, cooking and hunting 

knives, and butcher's knives. The Greeks cj 
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Homer knew the first of these, 
and we learn from /Etchylui 

iTbe Persians, 59) Xenophon 
Cyrop.. II. I. 9; VI. 2. 19; 
VII. 3. 8) and Plutarch (Aris- 
tides) that they were of Oriental 
origin, and were used in the 
armies of ihe Great King. The 
swords themselves confirm these 
statements. One of them has a 
hilt chased in the iron, the ex- 
cellent decoration of which con- 
sists of a winged monster and 
bands of fcJiage which recall the 
Sassanian dragons and the frieze 
of the Palace of Halra. It would 
tie oa-^ARBioB OP osuNA seem the work of an artist 

(Th=Louvi=.) (Phot. Hackrtie.-) hrought Up in the Asiatic tra- 

dition, and established either in 

Spain or Africa towards the third century of our era. At this 

period, Colonia Junonia, built by the Romans on the ruins of 

Carthage, enjoyed great prosperity, and the natives continued to 

cultivate arts which combined Eastern and Western features. 
1 he Roman monuments come next 

in chronological order to the Iberian. 

They have no special character, and 

it will be sufficient to mention the 

most interesting of them. 

At Tarragona and Segovia there 

are aqueducts in an excellent state of 

preservation (Fig. 100). Near Al- 
cantara is a bridge 106 metres long, 

thrown across the Tagus in the year 

105 A.D. (Fig. 101). At Merida 

(the ancient Augusta Emerita), a 

magnificent granite bridge, 910 

metres long, has sixty-four arches ; 

several of the existing pieis are 

the work of the original builders. 

At Ronda la Vieja (the ancient 

Acinipo), at Sagonte, and at Merida. 

there are theatres. At Santiponce 
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(the ancient Italics), i* 
an amphitheatre. Nu- 
mancia. Emporion, Tar- 

Tarraco), and Italica 
have yielded coins, 
va«es, bronze bust* (Fig. 
104), marble statues, 
bas-reliefs, altars, frag- 
ments of entablatures, 
capitals, shafts and bases 
of columns, inscriptions, 
weapons, and mosaics. In Portugal we have the temple of Evora 
(Fig. 103). 

During the century and a half which followed on the accession of 
Athanagild (534-567). churches, palaces, and public buildings rose 
in great numbers in the principal towns of the Visigoth kingdom. 
Toledo, the capital, and the neighbouring cities, among which was 
Guarrazar, were not the only ones to enjoy great prosperity. 
Italica, Osuna, Cordova, Granada, Castulo. Atarfe, and above all, 
Merida, were other brilliant centres. 

Merlda, which kept up very active commercial relations with the 
Mediterranean coast, was one of the doors by which the arts of 
Byzantium entered to amalgamate with those inherited from 
Imperial Rome. The Visigothic buildings have disappeared, but 
certain fragments have been discovered, and these, in default of 
monuments, afford very valuable information. The columns are 
either plain in the shaft, or fluted spirally. The capitals are for 
the most part of a de- 
based Corinthian type 
(Fig. 106). The orna- 
ments are often floral, 
and in very low relief ; 
the cornice mouldings 
are Roman. Intermingled 
with the running foliage 
patterns are a few Chris- 
tian emblems : the Greek 
cross, the dove, the fish, 
the Alpha and Omega of 
the Chrisma (Fig. 1 08). 
It is a question whether 
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this body of coiutnidtve 

elementt and of sculptured 

ornameots belonging to 

the Vigigothic buildings of 

Spain indicates a special 

style. I am of opinion 

that it does. Just as there 

was a composite Iberian 

style, so there was a Visi- 

gothic style, in wkich the 

Latin dominant, certain 

local traditions, and the '^'" '"'■ .!''"'o^'^'i "'""*' 

Byzantine art of the sixth " '^^ 

and seventh centuries mingled in proportions not to be met with 

elsewhere, and gave the compound an individual character peculiar 

to Spain. It linds manifest expression in the precious votive-crowns 

discovered in 1 858 at Guarrazar, near Toledo, and divided between 

the Musee de Cluny in Paris, and the Abneria Real of Madrid 

(Fig. 105). They bear the names of kings Swenthila (a.D. 621- 

631). and Receswinth (a.D. 649-672). 

Among the buildings which rose in the Asturias. on the first 

territories recovered by the Christians, the most ancient date from 
the reign of Alonso II, el Rey 
CoBto (a.D. 792-842). They are 
three churches of Oviedo : San 
Julian de los Prados (commonly 
called Santullano), San Tirso, and 
La Camara Santa. 

Santullano consists of a portico, a 
nave, two aisles, a transept, an apse, 
and two apsidal chapels correspond- 
ing to the aisles (Figs. 109. 110. 
III). The nave, which is con- 
siderably higher than the side<ais!es. 
is crowned with a timber roof, as is 
also the chancel ; thus the exterior 
covering of nave, apse, and chancel 
dominates the general level of the 
roof, and forms a Latin cross. The 
architect, who had feared the thrust 
c^ his vaults on the higher walls, 
was less timid in the lower parts of 
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the building. He threw groined 
vaults over the lide-aisle* and 
railed barrel- vaults over the 
aptes. Finally, the nave is 
divided from the aisles by three 
arches on pillars, and the apse 
From the apsidal chapels by 
three blind arches on columns. 
In the vaults, as in the arches, 
the semi-circular form is the 
only one adopted. 

Santullano looks like a modest 
church, built in the course of 
last century. To convince our- 
selves that we are in an ancient 
building revealing Oriental in- 
fluences, we must note oh the 
exterior, the ajimeces (twin 
windows), in which are set slabs 
cut out into geometrical traceries, 

and the stone corbels which help to uphold the eaves 
angles (Fig. 1 10) ; we must 



at the 



the buttresses of the Asturian type 
(Fig. 107), the gargoyles, the brick 
discharging arches above the lintels 
of some of the apertures (Fig. 1 10) ; 
we must climb into the roof of the 
nave to see the cramps of the ribs, 
decorated with concentric circles. 
Then the attention is drawn to the 
apse, whose jasper columns, white 
marble capitals in an impure Corinth- 
ian style, and pilasters with a geo- 
metrical decoration surmounted by a 
double course of acanthus leaves 
(Fig. Ill), recall the Hellenistic 
motives discovered at Merida (Figs. 
68, 69), and already noted in the 
Palace of Hatra (pp. 11, 12). 

The general arrangements at San- 
tullano are characteristic of the Latin 
basilicas of variety y'S {sup. pp. 7, 
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34), constructed in the East or under 
Oriental influences. 

How did the design of the Latin 
Oriental basilica arrive In the Asturias ? 
Undoubtedly through those provinces 
where a Christian architecture of an 
Oriental cast had flourished under the 
Visigoths. It is therefore possible that 
there may have been a copy at Oviedo 
of the churches built before the Musul- 
man invasion. 

The ajimez which lighted the apse 
of San Tirso is the sole indubitable and 
apparent vestige of the primitive con- 
struction which has come down to us 
(Fig. 117). 
_ ^ ^ ^ The Gimara Santa was a reliquary- 

A5TUR1AN BLTTnas'vFs. chapel embedded in a fortified palace 

for the security of its treasures and 
dedicated to St. Michael for their further protection. It has a 
vaulted ground-floor which isolated it from the soil, and made it 
difficult to force an entrance, and an upper storey about 10 metres 
long by 6 wide, with a semi-circular vault. This storey is com- 
posed of the Camara Santa, properly so-called, built 1^ Tioda in 
the reign of Alonso II, el Rey Cash (a.D. 792-642), and a sort 
of vestibule or ante camara, the work of Alonso VI (1066-1109). 
The decoration of the Camara Santa is simple. At the entrance 



there is an arc-do 
springing fro 



ibiea 



zolumns: The wall of the 
chevet is in its turn pierced 
by a large aperture formed 
■^by a second arch on col- 
umns. The capitals — all 
difierent— resemble those 
found among the ruins of 
V.^ Visigothic buildings. 

Following the example 
of Alonso 11, Ramiro I 
(842-850) built churches, 
palaces, and public baths 
in marble. Their vatills. 
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turned without any centering 
(without wood, says the text), 
are described by contemporary 
chroniclers as unprecedented 
miracles of architecture. The 
adoption of this method, which 
ancient Persia, no doubl. owed 
to Chaldeea, and of which she had 
made exclusive use. bears witness 
to the numerous borrowings of 
Christian Spain from the East. 
m;. 109.-0VIED0, CHUKCH "K San Miguel de Lino, near 

n ,1, ■, nJwJ^w^M-,,,™™,./, 1 Oviedo, was consecrated twenty- 
live years after aantullano. 1 he 
plan o( this church is a square traversed by a cross. The nave 
terminated in an apse, but after the tall of the chevet. the gaping 
apertures were simply closed up. After passing through the outer 
door, we enter a porch with a cylindric vault, surmounted by a 
tribune, and then the nave, the very lofty barrel-vault of which 
dominates the whole structure. The two arms of the cross, also 
with cylindric vaults, communicate with symmetrical spaces in the 
same bay as the porch, containing stairs ascending to the tribune. 
Far from resembling the basilicas. San Miguel (Figs. II, 112) 
shows the characteristic arrangement 
of the Syrian Prsetorium of Phsena 
(Figs. 6, 66). the Sassanian palaces 
of variety a-^K the church of Mahal- 
etch (Lycaonian group, sup. p. 32), 
and the civil or religious buildings 
derived from them. In all of these, 
the development of the plan is sub- 
ordinated to statical necessities, and 
the dirust of the vaults is resisted 
by means of the arms of the cross, 
which bear upon the points where 
they are exercised ; in all, again, 
the cross is indicated by a consider- 
able elevation of the roofs above it, 
which the roof of the central nave 
dominates in its turn. 

Finally, San Miguel, Santullano, 

and other Asturian churches of the 
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same period have exter- 
nal buttresses (Fig. 107). 
The only part of the ex- 
terior executed in free- 
stone, they project boldly 
from the walls, and are 
ornamented with deep 
flutes ; the care shown 
in their construction and 
decoration bears witness 
to the important part as- 
signed to them by the PHi. m.— M^TUl,LANO. navk, aisles, tbasseet, 

architect. Now neither '^'^rAM-'Haus^^ Xt«tn^ 

Rome nor Byzantium 

made use of external buttresses ; nor was it to the north of the 
Pyrenees that they lirst made their appearance, for we Bnd no trace 
of their use here for over two centuries more. Their like must be 
sought in the Persian palaces of Firuz-Abad, Tag-e Kesra, El 
Okfiaidher, in the churches of Lycaonia (sup. pp. 9, 16, 33, 56 ; 



Figs. 2, 19, 34). and I 
(/"/. p. 84). 

The Iranian style make; 
in the abac us -capitals 
surmounting the small 
columns of the tribune 
(Fig. 113). in the cor- 
bels of the great col- 
umns which receive 
the vaulting arches of 
the transept, in the 
ornamentation of the 
pilasters (Fig. 1 14) in an 
exquisite ajimez (Fig. 
116) and in the geo- 
metrical traceries of its 
pierced slabs. Roman 
traditions survive with 
no less insistence. Thus, 
on the panels of the 
outer door we find, en- 
circled in a garland of 
foliage, scenes borrowed 



to Oviedo, in the mosque of Cordon 
itself felt again at San Miguel de Lino, 
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from consular diptychs (Fig. 1 1 5). 

The seated figures on the curious 

bases of the columns also look like 

persons clad in the toga (Fia. 1 14). 
Santa Crislina de Lena (Figs. 12, 

1 1 6, 1 20) situated on the road from 

Leon to Oviedo, has features in 

common with San Miguel de Lino 

which appear in the plan, in the 

decoration, and in the mode of con- 
struction. The entire church is 

covered with a lofty semicircular 

vault (the upper part has been re- 
stored, but the springers and part of 

the reins are original), and has a 

tribune to which a staircase in the 

nave gives access. The arms of the fig. uj.— san hiuiei. de lino 

transept divide it into two equal parts, tbibune. 

Mid, with the nave they reinforce, (/j-.fior'j /'Ao/.) 

form a cross similar to that of Sarvis- 

tan (Fig. 3, Hall A). Santa Cristina has further a raised chancel 

and a sort of ieonostasis (Fig. 120), resembling the partition of the 

makfura in the mosques of Maghreb and Andalusia. 

Although the arrangement of 
the plan, the internal and external 
appearance, and the screen of the 
sanctuary place Santa Cristina in 
the category of the Oriental churches 
of Type a {sup. pp. 6, 33 ; 
Figs. 3, 71, 73), it has certain 
characteristics of the Latin basilica. 
If we compare it with San Clemente 
at Rome— restored in the ninth 
century, but all the details seem to 
conform to the Early Christian 
tradition — we shall note that in 
each the chancel is raised a few 
steps above the nave, and that a 
few other steps rise again from 
the chancel to the apse. At San 
Clemente the ciborium and the altar 
are protected by a balustrade. Santa 
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Criitina in its turn has an iconostaiis with three arches, and 
beneath the central arch three solid slabs, very highly ornamenled, 
against which the altar was set (Figs. 120, 121), For whom were 
the tribunes ol San Miguel and Santa Cristina destined 7 It cannot 
have been the singers, (or they had to be near the officiating priests. 
They were more probably reserved for women who, at this period 
and long afterwards in Spain, were always 
closely veiled when they appeared in public, 
like the Musulman women. About one metre 
above the ends of the balustrade, there are two 
holes into which the extremities of a beam 
formerly fitted. As the shallowness of the 
orifices precludes the hypothesis of a tie-beam 
used to reinforce the lateral walls, it may be 
supposed that the beam served to fix a wooden 
grating analogous to the musftarabiehs, behind 
which the women could unveil and follow the 

The decoration of Santa Cristina will be 
considered separately. Here I shall only de- 
scribe the loop-holes of the sanctuary, on 
account of their strongly- marked Oriental cha- 
racter (Fig. 119), 
They are cut in 
a single slab, in 
the form of an 
elongated rect- 
angle, and are 
crowned by a 
tympanum decor- 
ated with chevrons. The embrasure 

terminates in a cusped section of a 

circle, on which are incised the flutes 

of a scaUop shell in the Sassanian style 

{sup. p. 13). Santo Cristo de la Luz 

{inf. p. 83), has these same loop-holes. 

and on the other hand, the same shell 

and cusped arch have been pointed out 

in the Sassanian palaces, and in Asia, 

Africa, and Spain, in the most ancient 

Musulman buildings (Figs. 23, 32, 66, 

85). 
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Santa ^Maria de Naranco is 
situated barely 1 00 metres from 
San Miguel de Lino (Figs. 1 22- 
1 25). On plan it is a rectangle 
about twenty metres long by six 
wide, and consists oF a ground 
floor and an upper storey. Three 
flights of steps leading up to a 
porch occupy the middle of the 
north fagade. The central flight, 
which masks one of the three 
doors of the ground floor, was 
a later addition. The upper 
storey is a gallery with a barrel- 
vault of eleven bays. Seven are 
included in a central hall, and 
four in two rooms, one at each 

HI,. ii7.-miEi.,i. AjiME? oi- SAN TiR^i.. ^^^ Three doorways with 

(/'/«/. //«»«,- J. f/iMt.) semi-circular heads, flanked by 

coupled spiral columns, open in 

each of the partition walls. The room on the east is approached 

by three steps, and that on the west (Fig. 125), by a single step. 

Finally, opposite the porch, there was once a kind of covered terrace 
the south, whence the eye took in Oviedo, the valley, and the 



high mountains which di 
windows. Each of the 
end rooms had, however, 
five, in addition to an 
ajimez in the gable. At 
Santa Cristina de Lena, 
the Asturian buttresses 
noticed in preceding 
buildings (p. 59). corres- 
pond to the columns of 
the interior, and to the 
arcs-doubleaux of the 
vault. Here, the same 
connection is to be ob- 
served. In addition, the 
skeleton formed by the 
buttresses, the columns, 
the formerets, and arcs 



The central hall had i 
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doubleaux. is so well considered, re- 
sisting masses are so correctly <^posed 
to destructive forces, that it would be 
pouible to throw down the partition 
walls between the formeret* and the 
buttresses without destroying the equi- 
librium. The portions of the vault 
which connect the doubleaux them- 
selves constitute a filling. This building 
marks the abandonment of the inorganic 
concrete Roman vaults, and the intro- 
duction of those ribbed vaults of Persian 
origin (suf). pp. 13. 14, 27; Figs. 25, 
29, 54), which were not to prevail 
in the rest of Europe for two 
centuries. Their adoption by Astu- 
rian architects constitutes a fact of 
such great archaeological importance, 
and yet so generally ignored, that it seems necessary to insist 

The shields placed in the centre of the tympana, and the bands 
which connect the arcs-doubleaux with these shields (Fig. 123), the 
capitals in the form of truncated pyramids (c/. Fig. 33) and also'the 
lions, hunters, and watch-dogs which adorn them (Fig. 124). are 
decorative motives t 




Santa Cristina de Lena and 
Santa Maria de Naranco. 
Several of them are akin to 
well known Iranian themes, 
to Musulman motives derived 
from these. 

What was the original de 
tination of Santa Maria } 
was neither, it would seem, 
church like Santullano, Si 
Miguel, or Santa Cristina, m 
a reliquary ' chapel like the 
Camara Santa, The presence, 
the plan, and the orientation of 
the terrace, the rich but artless 
decoration, all suggest the d( 
tached rooms of a country palaci 
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The nave was perhaps 
the reception hall, and 
the monarch may have 
occupied the small apart- 
ment on the west. As to 
that on the east, readily 
accessible from the nave, 
yet easily isolated by 
means of curtains be- 
tween the columns, it 
was no doubt provided 
with an altar, and served 
as an oratory, while the 
regular service wa» cele- 
brated at San Miguel. 
Three churches near Gjon— San Adrian, San Salvador de Val- 
dediosiand San Salvador de Priesca (ninth and tenth centuries), also 
belong to the Asturian group, 
but they must be classed with 
Santullano and numbered among 
the Oriental Latin basilicas. 

The old churches of Castille 
are distinguished from the Astu- 
rian buildings by vaults on horse- 
shoe arches struck from a single 
centre.' To avoid confusion, 
they will be classified as pTolo- ui' "kiZ^' i™'^r fiKsr* ploo'b* 
Mudejar, a term applicable to {a-iH'"--) OriKing and Measurwmniis.) 
them because of their very great 

affinity with contemporary Musulman structures, and because they 
precede by several centuries the Mudejar monuments, properly 
so-called {inf. p. 123). In this connection, there is a fact which 
must be carefully defined. 

Certain archaeologists think that horse-shoe arches were in use 
in Spain from antiquity, and that the Musulmans borrowed them 
from the Visigoths. It is possible that the Romans after the 
Parthian wars, and the Visigoths, who had relations with the East, 
were acquainted with the design, and even used it in decoration ; 
but architects so seldom had recourse to it that there are no authentic 
examples in buildings constructed in Spain before the Musulman 
n (we do not except the so-called Roman ajimez. at Toledo, 
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and aUo San Juan de Banot. 
The evidence from' the 
Etymologies of Isidore of 
Seville (lib. xvii, cap. viii, 9), 
that these arches were anterior 
to the Arab conquest cannot 
be accepted. The definition 
of Arcus is based, indeed, on 
a kind of conceit, and cannot 
be interpreted as horge-shoe 
arch. Besides, as the delinition 
here is general (.Arcus el for- 
nices, says the text), it would 
imply — if we give the word 
arcui the special meaning of 
horse-shoe arch — that all the 
Visigothic vaults and arches 
were contracted at the spring- 
ing, litis is not admissible. On 
the other hand, if we consider 
that the horse-shoe arch 



used in the South of Persia as early 
as the fifth or fourth century before 
Christ (Fig. 62), that its progress is 
to be traced towards the East from 
Pars to the heart of Chinese Turkestan 
and towards the West as far as Spain, 
that from East to West it appears 
accompanied by architectural themes 
and decorative motives characteristic 
of Iranian art, we are led to place 
the centre of propagation in the region 
where these advances through time 
and space converge, and to assert 
that it was not used in Spain till the 
moment when it was brought there by 
the Musulmans. 

San Juan Bautista de Baiios (pro- 
vince of Palencia) is a famous church, 
because, relying on an inscription in- 
crusted over the triumphal arch, 
Spanish archaeologists refer it to the 
year 661, and to the reign of Reces- 
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wmth(Figs. 126-131): There has 
certainly been a confusion here. The 
church to which the inscription be- 
longed undoubtedly existed, but the 
actual building has nothing in com- 
mon with it but the substructure, the 
shafts of the columns, and their capi- 
tals. We have proof of this in an 
ancient basement of irregular height 
— fr<Hn 10 cm. to I m. 25— which 
ii easily distinguished, both internally 
and externally, by the dressing c^ the 
stones, by its massive materials, and 
by the greater thickness of the walls, 
as ccHnpared with the more modern 
ones above it. This basement exists 
no. iis.— SAKTA MABfA i.H NARAMco. ^°'' "^^'y ^^^ entire length of the 
{AaiAor's Pioi.) Hght sido-aisle— the Epistle side — 

(Figs. 129, 130); at the head of 
the porch (Fig. 126). and on that part of the left side-aisle which 
adjoins it — Gospel side — (Figs. 127, 131). Proof of an almost 
complete reconstruction of the 
building is to be found on the 
facade where two of the ashlars 
consist of fragments of sculpture 
from the earlier church (Fig. 126). 
What date must we assign to 
San Juan ? We may assume that 
the church was rebuilt as soon as 
peace was established in the 
country, no doubt in the reign of 
Ordoiio I (850-866), or during 
the life of his successor. Alonso III 
(866-910). This date is con- 
firmed by the horse-shoe design 
of the great arches, which in the 
Christian provinces seems to have 
preceded that of the horse-shoe 
^p, arch struck from a single centre.^ 
isD Nowjthis latter was in general 
cii. use as far hack as the beginning 
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of the tenth century, as we know 

from documents duly dated, and 

from the following church among 

others. 

San Miguel de Escalada is 

situated 30 kilometres south-east 

of Leon (Figs. 132—135). The 

church, which occupies the site of 

a Visigothic abbey destroyed at 

about the same period as San Juan 

de Baiios, was built by monks ex- 
pelled from Cordova at the end 

of the ninth century, and conse' 

crated in 913 by Genadio, Bishop 

of Astorga. The direct influence 

of Musulman architecture is per- 
ceptible in the presence of the ^.^^ — eanofl san juan have 

mod^lions with the cyma (inf. p. '■'"> a'sie, Gosim, side. 

84), and more especially in the (AutiprS p»e(.) 

systematic use of the horse-shoe 

arch struck fr<»n a sirtgle centre characteristic of the cloie of the Cali- 
phate, substituted for the horse-shoe of preceding buildings, not only 

in the form of the arches, but in the 

plan of the apsidal chapels (Fig. 

1 32). These arrangenients are all 
. found in the Mosque of Cordova, 
I and were doubtless l>orrowed from 

it (Fig. 60). But, in a more gene- 
ral manner, the prototype of the 

building is to be found in the East. 

Several churches of Lycaonia. 
. among others that of Sivri Hissar 

(Figs. 71, 72). and more markedly 

still, the subterranean church of 

Tokale at Gueureme (Fig. 70) 

show the same horse-shoe arches, 

the same chancel separated from 

the nave by the same iconostasis 

with three apertures, the same apses 

forming a horse-shoe no plan. ^.^^.__ ^^^ — bak.k. sas wm ka\ 

I shall describe the transition " beforh hestorati.in'. 

phases at the end of this chapter. (pm. Lacane.) 
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After llieir expulsion 
from Cordova, certain 
monks no doubt took re- 
fuge at Santa Maria de 
Lebeiia and San Cebrian 
de Mazole, where they 
built churchei in the style 
of San Miguel. Others 
founded Santiago de Pe- 
iialba (Asturias), which 
was consecrated under 
Ramiro II (930-950), 
Fii,. 115,— mSn.'i. MN jiT*^. Two prolo - Mudejar 

(Pioi. Lacosii.) buildings of the province of 

Soiia claim our attention. 
The first. Santa Maria de Melque (from the Arab Mehk o"" 
Malk, — king or kingdom), is a little cburch'of Type a, the cruciform 
plan of which is combined with a hemicyclic apse crowned by a 
semi-cupola, it is further characterised by a domical groined vault 
over the crossing, horse-shoe arches struck from a single centre, and 
abacus-capitals. Bui that any idea of a copy is inadmissible, we 
reached the authors of the 



might wonder by what road this pla 
Green Mosque of Broussa (1424 
A.D.) and the Blue Mosque of 
Tauris. There was no imitation, but 
neither was the resemblance due to 
chance. Tlie three masters drew 
similar conclusioQS (Fig. 10) from 
common premises (Figs. 3, 6, 1 1 , 1 5). 
Of all the protO'Mudejar build- 
ings, none is more unusual than the 
E>mita de San Baudelio (Figs. 1 36- 
136). This little building, interesting 
not only in its architecture, but also 
in its paintings, which will be des- 
cribed in Chap. IV, consists of a 
rectangular nave followed by a square 
apse. The apse is covered with a 
barrel vault. Round the nave is set a 
torus, cut by the vertical walls. It 
is ribbed, and composed of eight 
half sectors confronted at the summit. 
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the rectilinear and hori' 
zontal bases of which rest. 
(our upon the walls of the 
nave, the other four upon 
squinch arches in the an- 
gles. The ribs are horse- 
shoe arches, which spring- 
ing from the top of the 
octagon formed by the 
b^tses of the sectors, con- 
verge to a central column 
on which they are re- 
ceived. (Fig. 137.) nu ,3,.^B^NOS. S^V J..N- O0„-EL MU^ 

Strange as it may seem. " (Au/itrs rhoi.) 

this vault is the extreme 

instance of the Irano-Syrian motive "fi, from which the square 
building with a central sanctuary and concentric ambulatory is 
derived. Draw the supports of the inner ring together sufficiently 
to concentrate them on a single pier, and you pass from any one of 
them to the Ermita de San Baudelio. An examination of the 
moderately contracted arches shows that the Ermita dates from the 
end of the ninth century, and consequently from a period when the 
country was subject to the Musulmans. Was it originally a little 
mosque of the Persian type (Fig. 10), or the one Mozarahian 
church known to us {inf. p. 123) ? There is something to be said 
for both hypotheses. I myself favour the 
second, for at San Baudelio we find 
the arrangement characteristic of Santa 
Maria de Lena, including the tribune, 
and the steps which connect the nave 
with the chancel, and the chancel with 
the apse. 

Immediately after the liberation of 
the country, numerous workshops were 
opened south of the Pyrenees, between 
Jaca and Barcelona, either to transfoim 
mosques into churches — Cathedral of 
Gerona — or to restore ancient religious 
buildings. It was thus that San Miguel, 
San Pedro and Santa Maria de Tarrasa 
were rebuilt. These three churches, the 
legitimate heirs of the ancient Visigothic 
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basilica of Egara, stand in an enclo- 
sure formerly (ortilied, placed out- 
side the new city. All three have 
an apse on a horse-shoe plan, the 
apie characteristic of certain pre- 
Islamite churches of Lycaonia (sup. 
p. 32, 67). and the best preserved 
of these, San Miguel, reproduces 
the essential features of the Irano- 
Syrian varieties «^S, affS. On plan 
(Fig. 13, c/. F'igs. 6. 7) San Miguel 
is a square with rounded angles 10 
metres 80 cm. each way, traversed 
by a cross 4 meires wide, and a 
borss-shoe apse. The arms of the 
cross are roofed with groined domical 

nu-iii— SAN .ricuFi DRfscAiAUA vaults with curvilinear triangles at 

LATERAL toHCH. the coHiers, and the apse is covered 

(AuHarifi^a with deformed spherical cupcJas, 

while a cupola upon squinch arches 

dominates the crossing and the building as a whole (Figs. 1 39, 1 40). 

The cupola itself rests on the tympana of eight semi-circular arches 

very much surmounted, and through their intermediary, on eight 

columns, four massive ones at the angles, four less heavy in the 

middle ol the sides. Finally, the space between the bases of the 

colunms is occupied by a piscina (Fig. 1 39) identical with that in 

the Baptistery of Constantine (a.D. 350 to 400. Jerusalem, excava- 
tions of 1910). It was 

designed for baptism by 

immersion, which was 

practised in Catalonia to 

the middle of the eleventh 

century. Under the 

church is a small crypt. 
San Pedro is only a 

stone's throw from San 

Miguel (Fig. HI). It 

has been restored several 

times. Only the chevet 

and the first bay of the 

nave belong to the original 

building. The chevet is 
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a trilobate horse-shoe on 
plan. The trapeze on 
which it is traced is 
covered by a semi-cupola 
on squinch archet, very 
slightly indicated (c/. Fig. 
1 39). In the apse is a 
fragment of mosaic pave- 
ment in the Roman style. 
The original and gene- 
ral arrangements of San 
Pedro recall those of 
the Syrian church of 
Qennauat. The semi- 
cupola closely resembles 
the semi - cupolas on 
FIG. ns.— SAN m™el DE^E^cAtAUA. NAVE AM. gquuichfis of Sarviston. 
{.Avther'i Fhoi.'i As to the bay of the 

nave, it is identical with 
those of Tag-c Ivan, Kasr Kharaneh and Koseir Amra (Figs. 25, 
29, 68), with this peculiarity, that half-barrel vaults, perhaps a 



later addition, cover the side 
arcs-doubleaux. This system 
of abutment, which origi- 
nated at Sarvistan (Fig. 23) 
is perfectly worked out in 
the Coptic churches of the 
seventh century. 

Santa Maria was almost 
completely rebuilt between 
the years 1100 and 1112. 
The apse appears to be 
older than the rest of the 
building, or at least, it was 
restored on the ancient 
horse-shoe plan. 

The exceptional, though 
long neglected, interest of 
the churches of Tarrasa lies 
in the obviously Asiatic 
character of their' original 
plans, and also in the 



isles 



ind neutralise the thrust of the 
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arrangement of the vaults, the piers 
and Persian cupolas on squmch 
arches, the earliest to be found in 
Spain, but the definitive study of 
these forms and the 'imptortant con- 
elusions to be drawn therefrom, 
must be reserved for the end of this 
chapter. 

San Danial of Gerona is a 
hermitage situated on the Galli- 
gam, beyond the gate of San 
Pedro. The site and a chapel 
which stood upon it were bought 
for 100 ounces of gold by Count 
Ramon Borrell (992-1018) in 

order to build the present church. 

which was finished by his widow, 

fili^aI^ TRIBUNE AND STALL FROM thc Couutcss Ermcsendis. This in- 

T"" *'''"■„ , formation is important, for it fixes 

{Plat. Hamcr y Meml.) .L J . f ■£ L -IJ- 

the date ot a crucitorm building 
in excellent preservation in which the cupola upon squinch arches 
takes its definitive 'form. The bell-tower also dates from the 
beginning of the eleventh century. It is square, pierced with 
ajimecei, anA crowned with Saracenic stepped battlements, San 
Pedro de las Puellas at Barcelona, San Pedro de Galligans at 



Gerona (Fig. 142). Sa 
Abadesas, Santa Maria 
de Ripoll, Saint Martin 
du Canigou (Fig. 107), 
the church of EIne (Fig. 
165) and the Roman- 
esque churches of Cata- 
lonia and Castille in 
general, like the mosques 
from Tunis to Toledo, 
all have this minaret- 
belfry, a very ancient 
example of which is 
found in the Great 
Mosque of Damascus 
(Fig. 77). 

San Nicolas of Gerona 



md San Pablo at San Juan de las 
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is a little disused cliapel, situated 
like San Danial on the Galligans, 
but inside the ramparts (Figs. 14, 
144). It is a perfect realisation 
of the chapel on a trefoil plan 
(variety n, Fig 4). San Nicolas 
is as skilfully built in every respect 
aa San Pablo del Campo of Bar- 
celona (Figs. 145. 146) restored 
upon its ancient foundations in 
1117. It dates from about the 
same time. If we compare San 
Nicolas (first quarter oF twelfth 
century) with San Danial (first 
quarter of eleventh century) and 
San Danial to San Miguel and 
the chevet of San Pedro of 
Tarrasa, we recognise that be- 
tween the design of Tarrasa and 
San Danial there is a far greater 

divergence than between San Dai. 

quently also that San Miguel and the apse of San Pedro are very 
much earlier than the eleventh century. The existence of a 
baptismal piscina at San Miguel, and the fact that at San Miguel as 
at San Juan de Banos, the architects' barbarously introduced shafts, 
bases, and capitals bor- 






rowed from the Visi- 
gothic buildings destroyed 
by the Musulraans con- 
firm this chronological 
attribution to some ex- 
tent. We know too that 


1 


the systematic use of 
apses on the horse-shoe 
plan characteristic of the 
three churches of Tarrasa 
only occurs in the profo- 
Mudejar churches, be- 
Iween the years 850 and 


(S« Iliin, Fig. ,3.) 


1000 (sup. pp. 67, 70). 
Finally, there are very 
definite documents which 
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attest the existence of the Visigolhic 
basilica of Egara during the sixth and 
seventh centuriet. its replacement by 
new churches which were used for 
worship towards the year 950, and the 
consecration of the restored church of 
Santa Maria in I II 2. 

From these diverse but concordani 
sources, it is evident that the 
stniction of the churches of Tarrasa, 
which was oF course posterior to tht 
expedition sent by Louis the Debon' 
naire against the Musulmans of Cata- 
lonia at the beginning of the ninth 
no. 111.— ^AN rEURo. TKANsvEKSH ccutury, must havc taken place at the 
LONti'iTuoisAi-^ecTi™ AKu iULP end of this century. We may presume 
iLAs OF cHEVET AXDui- i-iRST BAY. t},ai ii was bcguu By Vilfrldo el Belloso 
(864-898) as soon as he had termi- 
nated the work of deliverance undertaken by the king of France, 
and formed the territory oF Barcelona into an independent county. 

San Pablo del ampo at Barcelona (Figs. 145, 146) to which I 
have just alluded, would have been built in 914, if we could trust 
the inscription near the cloister. As 
a fact, the church, owing to its posi- 
tion outside the walls, was, no doubt, 
destroyed during a Musulman raid, 
and restored on the ancient Founda- 
tionsin 1117. The facade is crowned 
with a sort of pediment, Roman in 
inspiration, which in its turn is sur- 
mounted by an embattled turret, and 
a covered brattice, designed to defend 
the door. Its military equipment also 
comprises an octagonal belfry, built 
on top of the dome, and loop-holes 
pierced in the apsidai walls. The 
coping d the pediment and a sort of 
broken cornice are supported by a 
course of blind machicolations. The 
cloister is contemporary with the new 
church (Fig. 146), the arches instead 
of being semi-circles d normal ' 
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are polylobe — ihree and five lobes — 
and are formed of horizontal courses. 
The Oriental origin o( this form and 
of this mode of construction has heen 
pointed out above (Figs, d, 36). 
in addition to the buildings 1 
have enumerated, we find in Cata- 
lonia, on the southern slopes oF the 
Eastern Pyrenees, poor village 
churches such as those of Pedret, 
Sant Fehu at Boada, Sant Feliu at 
Cuixols, which seem to date from 
the end of the eleventh century. 
Several, of the type of Santullano 
{sup. p. 56), are remarkable as 
having horse-ahoe arches struck from 

a single centre, and apses on a plan ^ . ^ _elke <ni,A -orient 

of the same form. In this they are winaret-urlfrv. 

also akin to San Miguel deEscalada (Pkoi. Laiaucke Bretkn-s.-) 

Uap- P- 67). Others, also built on 

the plan of Santullano, are represented by Sant Climent and Santa 
Maria de Tahull, consecrated by Bishop Ramondus on the 1 0th 
and 1 I th December of the year 1 1 23. They are interesting chiefly 
on account of their admirable paint- 
ings (Figs. 236-239), and also the 
abacus-capitals of the internal 
columns, the markedly Oriental 
minaret-belfry, and the timber roofs 
of the aisles, composed of closely 
set ribs, the king'post resting on 
the tie-beam. These are of the 
very ancient form introduced into 
Spain by the Musulman carpenters 
{fnf. p. 1 53), and abandoned by the 
Romans before the time of Vitru- 
vius. The general use of such con- 
structive motives bears witness to 
the far-reaching influence and long 
duration of the Oriental tradition. 

Certain other Catalan churches, 
although they belong to the Roman- 
esque period, are too closely con- 
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nected with the proto-Mudtjar groups 

to be detached from them. Among 

these is the CoUgiata of San Juan 

de laa Ahadesas (Catalonia) founded 

by Vilfredo el Belloso. about the 

period when he was restoring the 

churches of Tarrasa, and consecrated 

in il50 (Figs. 147-148). It might 

be taken as the prototype of the 

western churches with ambulatories 

and apaidai chapels, were it not evi- 
dent that its architect had not planned 

it with this arrangement in his mind, 

or he would have made thi 

round the pJlars of the choir 

narrow. He must have taken as his 

model a building like San Pedro de ^.c. M5-ii*.cELo.*. ,^««^y 

Tarrasa. But when the walls had '"■' ^'"' ''■^'"-''• 

been raised, and the covering in of (/luiiorj Pi^/.) 

the chancel began, he did not venture 

to construct a semi-cupola of an unusual bearing (16 metres 50 cm. 

against 4 metres 50 cm, at Tarrasa), but substituted barrel vaults 

which he supported upon four piers, constructed in the prolongation 

of the nave, deliberately strangling the ambulatory thus created and 

masking the entrance to the apsidal chapels. In its present state, 

the sanctuary is comprised between these four piers and two pilasters 
connected laterally by 
arches, on the tympana 
of which rests a semi- 
circular vault and also the 
segmental vaults of the 
ambulatory. The nave, 
which is prolonged to 
the chevet, dominates 
the chancel by as 
much as this is raised 
above the arms of the 
transept. Finally, two 
enormous masses of ma- 
sonry, interposed be- 
tween the transept and 
the chevet, ensure the 
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the Colegiala of San Juan. The 



solidity of this part of the 
building. 

Like the majority of the mon- 
asteries built in districts where 
the monks lived in fear of armed 
attack, the CoUgiafa was pro- 
tected by a fortified enclosure. 
We may still see the frag- 
ments of the curtain which 
prolonged the exterior wall of 
the transept — Epistle side— and 
one of the flanking towers (Fig. 
1 47) ; the chevet performed the 
same office on the left. 

San Pedro at Gerona (Fig. 
142), has certain analogies with 
church, situated on the Oalligans, 



listed in the tenth century. When Ramon Berenger IV, Count 
of Barcelona (11 13-1131), built that part of the enceinie of Gerona 
which descends from the summit crowned by the Cathedral to the 
valley of the Galligans, his engineers directed the rampart towards 
San Pedro, and brought it up against the apse, which they trans- 
formed into a defensive tower. Shortly afterwards, the church 
was given by the Count to the Benedictine Monastery of Santa 
Maria de la Crassa, included in the diocese of Carcassonne. The 
Abbot, who was the Bishop's brother, demolished part of the 

ancient buildings, and re- 

placed them by a wide 
nave flanked by side-aisles 
with half -barrel vaults, 
rebuilt the Gospel side of 
the transept, and restored 
the rest. A small cloister 
(Fig. 149), dating from 
about the same period as 
this restoration, adjoins 
the church. It is 
crowned by machiccJa- 
tions. This decoration, 
borrowed from the mili- 
tary architecture of the 
East, remained a classic 
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form throughout tKe Ro- 
manesque period. 

The oldest parts of 
Santa Maria at Ripoll, 
situated to the south of 
Sm Juan de las Aba- 
desas, date from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 
The present church was 
built at the end of the 
nineteenth century by 
Elias Rogent, the archi- 
tect of the University of 
Barcelona. The sole 

vestiges of the richness of the ancient abbey are the porch {Fig. 

150), and the two-storeyed cloister (Figs. 151-152). The 

tatter is Romanesque in style, but it is possible that it was not 

finished till the thirteenth century. The beautiful cloister of the 

church of Bine (Pyrenees-Orientales), seems to have had a similar 

history. These survivals are frequent in Spain. 

Catalonia, French and Spanish, possesses three other large 

religious buildings, St. Martin du Canigou (Figs. 92, 154), the 

church of Arles-sur-Tech, and San Pedro el Viejo at IHuesca, of the 

family of Santa Maria at Ripoll. Saint 

Martin is said to have been founded 

in 1001. Be this as it may, the Bull 

of canonical institution was sent in 

101 1 under the pontificate of Sergius 

IV. The church consists of three 

aisles, an apse, two apeidal chapels 

forming hemicydes, and an entH-mous 

battlemented bell-tower in the Musul- 

man style. The nave is separated 

from the aialea by arches on columns. 

The shafts seem to have been bor- 
rowed from a Roman building. The 

capitals cut into the shape of rect- 
angular truncated pyramids are akin 

to those in San Miguel at Lino 

{sup. p. 59) and in the ajimeces of 

the minaret belfries of the district. 

Their faces are covered with archaic 
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incised ornament, recalling that o( 

the Aaturian churches. Round the 

bell-tower, as at the top of the outer 

walls of the apse, is a course of 

machicolations. On the tympanum 

of the porch of San Pedro el Viejo 

at Huesca there is an ornament, the 

chrisma, which seems very ancient 

both in Spain and France. We 

cannot, however, argue from its 

presence that the church must have 

been built before the taking of 

Huesca in 1094, for It may have 

come from another part of the pro- 
vince. In its general arrangement, 

as in its details, San Pedro el Viejo, 

Huesca, belongs to the second half of ^_^^_ ^ ^ kikdli— rwo-.niKnniu 

the twelfth century. cloisthh oi' the aiibev chufch. 

ProtO' Romanesque sculpture is (A«thc-r-i Pi^t.) 

known by the little bas-reliefs in 

San Miguel of Lino, Santa Maria of Naranco. Santa Cristina of 

Lena, San Pedro of Nave, Saint Martin du Canigou (Figs. 
114, 115, 121. 123, 124. 1541, 
and by tombstones (Fig. 156). 
Certain aubjecU (Figs. 114, 115) 
seem to have been borrowed hrom 
pagan or Christian diptychs ; 
others (Figs. 123, 124. 156) from 
Oriental ivories, the style and 
technique of which they have 
adopted (,n/p:94). 

The first manifestations of paint- 
ing are so uncertain in date that 
they cannot be fittingly included -in 
this chapter. But this is not the 
case of the miniatures in the manu- 
scripts called Visigothic on ac- 
count of the charactars in which 
they are written. They are exe- 
cuted on vellum. 

The Comes Manuscript {Nat. 
Lib. of Madrid, A.D. 744-756). 
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the Missal of San Miltan 
de la Cogulla (Acad, of 
History, Madrid, ninth 
century), the great Bible 
of San Isidoro of Leon 
(c. 960), are among the 
earliest. The drawing is 
no less barbaric than the 
illumination. 

The next in order is 
the Commentary of Saint 
Fiu, 153.— ELSE pYHCvsEs-oRiE.vTALEs.) Beatus of Liebaha on the 

(P:i,/.7^«*rs««^™) Apocalypse. The most 

ancient text is at Gefona 
(975). It is signed by the scribe : Senior presbiler scripcil and by 
the painter, a woman : Ende pinlrix et Dei adjulrix. The' copy 
known as that of San Millan de la Cogulla in the Academy of History 
at Madrid dates from the end of the tenth century. That of the 
National Library (Figs, 157-159) is signed by the copyist: 
Facundus xripsit, and dated: "1065 of the era of Spain" 
(a.D. 1057). The backgrounds of the miniatures are horizontal 
bands of different colours, purple, blue, green, yellow, grey. The 
best copy of the Commenlary of 
Beatus (c/. Figs. 158 and 163), be- 
longs to the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris (Lai. 8878). It has numerous 
compositions firmly and boldly drawn 
(Figs. 160-164). These four manu- 
scripts are in the prolo-Mudejar 
style. The horse-shoe arch and 
polychrome facings of pottery in 
the Persian style appear in the 
representation of buildings (Figs. 
158, 159): the horsemen ride on 
Arab saddles ; the crescent figures 
on the harness; the sacramental 
formula of Islam and suroies^ in 
beautiful Carmalic or Cufic charac- 
ters are combined with ornaments of 
Westerti style and Latin inscriptions 
(Fig. 161). 
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With these com- 
mentaries we may 
class the Codice 
VigiUnus (976) 
and the Codice 
Emilianus (980) of 
the Escorial Li- 
brary. The first 
contains numerous 
portraits, notably 
those of the scribe 

Vigila and his col- fig. ijs.-chrism*. sa^ ^Kl.l^o m, viEjo, HUESCA. 

laborators Sarra- r^r./itf/i/'Scr,) 

ceno y el oltro 

Garcia, and a view of the walls and the two churches of Toledo, 
faced with polychrome faience (c/ Fig. 1 59). The miniatures of 
the second are not finished. The drawing is 
still very naive ; the great eyes seem to eat up 
the faces; the extremities arc abnormal in their 
proportions. We shall find some of the charac- 
teristics of these works in those of the Catalan 
primitives (Figs. 231-239). 

Goldsmith's work and church furniture are 
represented by objects of real artistic value. 
They are nearly all in the treasury of the 
Camara Santa at Oviedo. 

The Cross of the Angels (Cruz de tos 

Angeles, Fig. 167), and the Cross of Victory 

(Cruz de la Victwia, Fig. 166), with the slight 

expansion towards the ends of their arms, recall 

the cross of the treasure of Guarrazar. The 

Cross of the Angels was, it is said, given to the 

athedral by Alonso 11 (792-842). It is filigree 

work of exquisite delicacy, amidst which uncut 

'^'"sANi^K siYLH.'""" rubies and engraved gems are set. 

(/«/: p. g,.) (Cimara The Cross of Victory is of wood. Alonso 

(PilT'Z'iy "• (866-^910). had it covered with chased gold 

' Mnui.) and precious stones. 

The reliquary of Seiinl Eulalia (Area de 

Santa Eulalia), is interesting mc»'e especially because of the Cufic 

inso'iption on the lid. If we may trust to the general style, to the 

allusions made in this inscription, and to the protocol of the 
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king, it must date from the 
reign of Alonso VI {1073- 
1108). 

The colfer of the Holy 
Relics (Area de las Santas 
Rehquias), is composed of 
heterogeneous elements. It 
appears that the Apostles 
engraved on the lid wear 
vestments described by Saint 
Isidoro. and that the Latin 
inscription is also of the sixth 
or seventh century. On the 
other hand, the Saviour, the 
attendant Angels, the CuBc 
inscription which enframes 
them, as well as the mount- 
ing of the reliquary, were 
executed in the reign of 
Alonso VI. at the same time 

Muiulman Arts. — The mi 



the reliquary ol Saint Eulalia. 
ost ancient fragments of Spanish 
Musulman art come from Merida 
(Fig. 168-170). As the Visigothic 
town was sacked by Muss in 713. 
and the Arab town was destroyed 
and pillaged by the Christians iii 
853, these fragments go back to the 
middle of the eighth century. The 
use of the nashlfi in the inscriptions 
confirms this. Among the fragments 
are pilasters with their capitals, iheur 
faces covered with decorative sculp- 
tures, ajimeces with their stone open 
work, grooved shells, capitals like 
those at Tag-e Bostan with decora- 
lions like those on the Ewer of Saint 
Maurice (Fig. 47)and Persian ogival 
interlacements, the design of which 
first appeared at Okbaidher. In 
addition to the fragments in the 
Museum, there are two very fine 
specimens from a ruined building 
82 
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which have heen used to repair ihe 
underground staircase leading to a 
deep weU (Figs. 169.170). Cer- 
tain motives of a western character 
were borrowed from Visigolhic or 
Hellenistic architecture ; the others 
are derived from the pre-Islamite 
arts of the East. 

The mosque of CcMrdova, half a 
century Iat«- than the buildings of 
Merida, was begun by Abd er 
Rahman in 785 (Figs. 56. 80. 171). 
But three years later the worlcs were 
arrested by the death of the king. 
Continued in 793 by Hisham I, son 
and successor of Abd er Rahman. 
they were completed in 796. In 
this state, the mosque comprised 
the nave of the mihrab and ten 
narrower aisles, divided into twelve (/■ 

bays by rows of columns. 

Abd er Rahman 11 (833-848) added seven 



bays on the 
louth to the eleven existing aisles, a second 
mihrab, and a ma^sura with a dome which 
still exists. 

A century later, Hakem 11 el Mostansir 
BiUah (987—990). finding the mosque 
inadequate, again increased its depth by 
the addition of fourteen bays, and built 
the present mihrab and mak^ura (%l- 
%7). Finally, in ihe reign of Hisham II, 
his famous hadjib (Vizier) El Mansur, 
enlarged the mosque towards the east and 
caused eight new aisles to rise above all 
the rest of the building (987). 

Double arches, one above the other. 
sustain a horizontal ceiling with painted 
and gilded beams. From the point where 
their horizontal courses cease, the voussoirs 
arc alternately white and pink. The 
columns, of porphyry, jasper and precious 
marble, come from Roman and Visigothic 
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points and carry the thrust 
between these points, eight aper- 
tures, in which pierced slabs are set. 
The mihrab, on its part, the plan 
of which, a horse-shoe arch, has 
the same Oriental attachments as 
that of the proto-Mudejar apses 
imp. pp. 67, 70). is covered by a 
grooved shell, carved in a slab of 
marble (see p. 1 3). The external 
buttresses and the modillions with 
the cyma are also noteworthy. 

The splendour of the mosque of 
Cordova and of the palaces built by 
the Ommiades both in their capital 
and at Medinet ez Zahra caused 
them to be regarded as models 
which were copied down to the 
time when their renown waned 
before that of the Andalusian 
palaces. 
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monuments; at Nimes, Narbonne, 
and even Carthage, where the 
ancient buildings were laid under 
contribution. 

The most sumptuous parts of 
the mosque are the enclosed 
maksura and the projecting mih- 
rab which follows it. Adorned 
with rare marbles, decorated with 
Byzantine mosaics surrounded by 
a net -work of cusped arches 
interlaced and superposed, they 
carry out a Canonical arrange- 
ment of the eastern churches 
(sue. pp. 32-35, 37, 38 ; Fig. 
70). The central bay of the 
mak^ura is surmounted by a 
cupola on squinch arches, akin to 
that of the Armenian church of 
Akhpal(Fig.75). Its ribs, which 
form a spherical star of eight 
the corners of the interior, contain. 
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The Aljaferia of Saragossa 
(Figs. 172, 173) WM constructed 
in the last years of the Musulman 
occupation (between 1039 and 
1081). Here fancy has fjeen 
allowed even freer play than in 
the maksura of the Mosque of 
Cordova. The cusped arches 
intertwine and undulate like rib- 
bons ; the projecting members of 
the architecture are rich with deli- 
cate ornament. 

Toledo, the capital of the Visi- 
goths, was also favoured by the 
Musulman chiefs. Various frag- 
ments of architecture, and two 
ancient mosques, Santo Cristo de 
la Luz and Las Tornerias, have 
survived from the period when the 

city recognised the authority of the Emirs of Cwdova. 

The plan of Santo Cristo de la Luz (variety afit) is a square 

traversed by a cross (Fig. 174). Over the intersection of nave and 

transept there is a ribbed cupola 

in the style of Cordova. The 

columns, a rough assemblage of 

heterogeneous shafts and capitals, 

recall those of Santullano. The 

casped windows, strengthened by 

a laS'de-charge, resemble the 

loop-holes of Santa Cristina de 

Lena (Fig. 1 19). and are identical 

with the windows in the mosque 

of Samarra (Fig. 84). In spite 

of the many modifications the 

Santo Cristo has undergone (the 

last restoration took place about 

1830). the character of the an- 
cient parts shows that the mosque 

must have been built in the middle 

of the tenth century. 

A budding at Palma (in the 

island of Majorca), the Casa Font 
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y Roig (FigB. 8, 175), known as the 

Moorish Balbs, and no less pre- 
cious than the Santo Cristo, also 

belongs to the period o( the 

Caliphate. The vauhs — cupolas 

on squinches, barrel vaults, and 

groined vaults — rest by the inler- 

mediary c^ horse-shoe arches upon 

twelve columns, which are arranged 

to acc<H'd with the angles and the 

sides of a central square. In the 

general arrangement we recognise a 

new variety of the theme aff of the 

palace of Sarvistan {Fig. 3, Hall B). ^i,.. iSj.—couice vimnsLs. 

The Minor Arts. — Among the (i.ihrary of ihc Esmriai.) 

Mesopotamian and Persian artists (/'*i>^- i-atesici 

summoned to Spain by the Caliphs 

of Cordova were ivory-carvers of incomparable skill. The most 

ancient specimens of their work bear the name of Abd-er- 

Rahman III (912-951 A.D.). They arc two jewel caskets made 

for a daughter of the monarch (Museum, Burgos) and for Saidet 

Allah, one of his wives (Fig. 178). The beautiful floral decoration 
of the latter, and more especially 
the palm-leaves with interlaced 
stems resembling the confronted 
wings of the feruer. are in the 
Sassanian style (sup. p. 21). 

Artof thetimeof ElHakemU 
U Mostansir Billyh (961-976, 
A.D.) whose reign was contem- 
porary with the construction of the 
mihrab at Cordova, is represented 
by a great many examples. The 
great casket of the Cathedral of 
Pampeluna is justly regarded as 
the most precious (Fig. 176). 
CuBped medallions (ct. Fig. 35) 
contain hunlmg. battle, and domes- 
tic scenes, in which the influence 
of Sassanian art persists, though in 
a modified form. A fine Cutic 
inscription at the base of the lid 
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tells us that the casket was executed 
for AW-el-Melek-ben-el-Mansur in 
395 (a.d. 1005). The athedral 
of Braga {Portugal) owns another 
ivory casket inscrilied with the same 

After the ivories of the reign 

of Hisham II, the next in order 

are two rollers ordered from an 

artist of Cuenca, Abd-er- Rahman 

ben-Zayan, who enjoyed a long 

celebrity. The earlier of the two 

(1026 A.D.) is in the Museum at 

P,.- 167 -cKt.ss OK THE ,M KLs Burgos; the second {1050 A.D.), 

(Cilhedrai of Ovicdo.) *>f pierced ivory on a background 

{PM. Laosit.) of gilded leather {Fig. 1 77), rivals 

the Pampeluna coffer in size. The 

horn, said to have belonged to Gaston of Bearn, and a casket 

{Fig. 181), dating from the period of the decadence of the province 

of Tarifa (end of the eleventh century), must also be mentioned, the 

latter in virtue of the beautiful use made of ivory in the marquetry. 

In addition to pieces for the Musulman princes, the ivory- 
carvers made reliquaries and processional crosses for the Christians. 

Among them are the Shrine of San Miilan {Figs. 179. 180), 

offered by Don Sancho III 

el Mayor (1010-1038). 

to San Miilan de U 

Cogolla (province of 

Rioja). and the famous 

cross of San Fernando 

(1230-1252). from San 

Isidoro of Leon. The 

ivories of the Shrine are 

in the prcXo-Mudtjar 

style. The cross (Fig. 

182) bears two inscrip- 
tions. One of these, 

placed below the Christ, 

reads as follows : Ferdi- 

nandus Rex, Sancia Re- p.^ ,68.— 1\ t 

etna. A fine marble basin 

For ablutions, ordered by (Mu>™mof JUri 
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El Mansur, bailjib of Hisham II (Fig. 
'»'^), and a stag in bronze (Fig. 183). 
found in the ruin* of Medinet ez 
Zahra (near Cordova), are of the 
same period as the ivory caskets, and 
may be ranked with these. 

The museum of Vich owns a col- 
lection of Oriental silks the more precious 
in that they seem to have been brought 
from Valencia by the Bishop Bernardo 
Calvo, who commanded the contingent 
raised in his dio' 

of Aragon re-took 

the town from the 

M Usui mane (Sept. 

28, 1238). The 

basilica of Saint 

Semin at Tou- 
''"^ 'wkTi-^A^'i^Mm/"''''"'" louse and the 
{AuiMsr-! Phoi.) Musee de Cluny 

in Paris contain 
similar pieces, perhaps part of the same booty 
(Fig. 185). Generally speaking, they are 
characterised by animals confronting one 
another, and conventionalised plants, recalling 
the Sassanian materials and the earliest Mu- 



lul- 



(S« Figs. jfi. So.) (PM. Andcn 



In the centre of medallions 
enframed by passant lions. 
one of them shows the 
figure of Ghilgamesh, the 
Hercules of ancient Chal- 
dea (Fig. 186). The 
usual colours are crimson, 
golden yellow, a strong 
green, blue of an indigo 
tint, and gray. All these 
materials have a splendour 
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and a harmony worthy of the 
reputation the Persian work- 
shops had won. 

The moment has now come to 
deduce results from our analysis 
<rf the Chriitian and Musulman 
buildings with which Spain was 
enriched between the eighth 
and eleventh centuries. A com- 
parative study of the church 
and the mosque and the special 
monographs on which it is based 
enable us to divine them. In 
a general way, no doubts can 
arise save as to the Oriental 
origm of certain Asturian, Cas- 
tillian and Gitalan themes. ,,a 
Some of these may have been 
nationalised in the West as far 
back as the Roman period, and 
others, adopted by Byzantium, may ha 
during the reign of the Visigothic r 
there are others which were never 
used either in Rome or Byzantium 
bef<»'e the Arab conquest of Spain, 
and were only found in Irano-Syrian 
buildings. These are by far the most 
numerous, the most obvious, and the 
most characteristic. To this category 
belong the cupola on squinches, the 
ribbed vault of Tag-e-Ivan, of the 
Kasr Kharaneh and of the Koseir 
Amra (Figs. 25, 29. 68j,^e arched 
abutments of the axi^ barrel vault 
(variety y) of the palaces of Sarvis- 
tan, Mshatta and El Okhaidher (Figs. 
3, 4, 23, 31), the external buttresses 
{sup. pp. 9, 13, 16), the horse-shoe 
arches, either on plan (Figs. 70. 72), 
or in elevation (sup. p. 64-65), 
cuBped arches (Figs. 28, 34, 35) the 
cruciform arrangements", a', "S, nflS 



introduced into Spain 
\. But in any case. 
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of the palaces of Sarvistan and 
Mshatla and of the Prffilorium of 
Phasna (Figs. 6, 66). reproduced 
at San Miguel de Uno (Figs. 
11.112-115), Santa Cristina de 
Lena (Figs. 12, 118-121). San 
Pedro (Fig. 141), and San 
Miguel de Tarrasa (Figs. 13, 
139. 140). Nor can we refer 
to Byzantine art. auch features 
as the minaret-belfry (sup. p. 72), 
modillions with the cyma (sup, 
pp. 67, 84), and bands of saw- 
tooth decoration, nor Saint Genis- 
des- Fontaines (Pyrenees-Orient- 
ales, 1020-1021). which belongs 
to the Gitalan group of Pedret, 
San Feliu de Baoda and San 
Feliu de GiuxoU (sup. p. 75). 
On the massive lintel of the door 
e find representations of horse-she 



'"1"- 



arches sheltering the Apostles, 

ithin which is a Christ 



and interrupted by two secant 

enthroned (Fig. 187). Not only did the architects of the L( 
Empire never use the hiu'se-shoe arch, but their sculptors were 
long averse from the representation of divine figures. 

The dearth of characto-istic Byzantine motives in the proto- 
Roman buildings of Spain 
was a consequence of^ the 
Arab conquest. Masters 
of the Mediterranean 
coast, with outposts in 
Sicily and the Balearic 
Kles, the Musulmans had 
made navigation so peri- 
lous that maritime traffic 
between the ports of East 
and West had ceased, 
and new communications 
had been established l^ 
way of the Archipelago 
and the Adriatic. Mer- 
chandise coming from 
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Byzantium was unloaded 
at Venice, taken by the 
ov^land route to Milan 
and Genoa, and traversed 
France obliquely, to be re- 
embarked at La Rochelte 
where its destination was 
Brittany, Flanders or Eng- 
land. And, as a fact, the 
Western buildings which 
betray Byzantine influences 

are to be found in tWC ' (CaihrdralorPampeluna.) 

zones, which unite in the (/.^j,_ Ha%ar}- Mtnit.) 

exarchate of Ravenna. 

One follows the banks of the Rhine and culminates at Reichenau 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. The other corresponds with the territories of 
Aries and Narbonne, extends over Perigord, comprises Cahors, 
Angouleme and Montmoreau, and reaches its extreme limit at 
Fontevrault (Mainc-et- Loire). The Rhenish Schools certainly 
reflected some rays of the artistic civilization of Byzantium toward 
the South — the mural paintings of the oldest Catalan churches 
demonstrate this — but these influences were indirect, consequent 
on the easy transport of manuscripts with Ggures executed by 
Western miniaturists (in/, p, 1 19-121). This explains why Spain 
lost touch with the Lower Empire as early as the eighth century, 
and why the Byzantine characteristics of Visigothic architecture 
diminished till they disappeared altogether in Christian edifices 
built in the Aslurias and 
in Catalonia after the ex- 
pulsion of the Musulmans. 
This first point esta- 
blished, we may ask by 
what route the Irano- 
Syrian models made their 
way into Spain ? Here 
again the facts speak for 
themselves. Wewillnever- 
thetess verify their asser- 
tions. 

Various roads have 
been suggested for the 
diffusion of the Persian 
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arts. One traverses the Caucasus, 
follows the course of the Volga, and 
a part of that of the Niemen and the 
Pregel, arrives at the shores of the 
Baltic, and continues thence into 
Sweden, the British Isles and Nor- 
mandy. The other skirts the Black 
Sea, and reaches almost the same 
point as the above by way of the 
valleys of the Dnieper, the Bug, the 
Dniester, the Niemen and the Vis- 
tula. These are the courses followed 
by the diihision of yellow amber, 
reversed. These itineraries, the stages 
of which are marked by innumerable 
pieces of Musulman silver of the ninth 
and more especially of the tenth 
century (dirhems of the Somanide 
princes), by ornaments copied on 
small objects, and even by legends, 
must be rejected in the main, he- 
ld because methods of construction and 
architectural themes are propagated much more slowly than decora- 
tive motives and travellers' tales. 

On the other hand, outside the zones dominated by Byzantine 
influences, there are some very ancient churches in France which 
can only be compared to Irano-Syrian buildings. The Church 
of Gerraigny - des - Pres, 
founded in 806, and suc- 
cessively burnt, restored, 
demolished, and recon- 
structed, is of the number 
(Fig. 188). In spite of the 
extensive modi ^cations it 
has undergone, it has pre- 
served in its plan of variety 
o^S, in the carved stuccoes 
which decorate the coupled 
windows (veritable aji- 
meces) of the minaret- 
belfry, in the ornaments, 
in certain details of con- 
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stniction, and above all, in the 
horse-shoe arches, certain traits 
peculiar to Persian architecture. 
The mosaic oE the apse is Frankly 
Byzantine, but this is a supplement- 
ary decoration, analogous to that of 
the mihrab of Cordova (sup. p. 

Saint Philibert at Toumus (Fig, 
189), consecrated in 1019, and one 
or two litde neighbouring churches 
exactly reproduce the Sassanian 
vault described in Chap. 1., while 
the Cathedral of Le Puy {Figs. 
190-192) has the cupola on pen- 
dentives of El Okhaidher (Fig. 
54), the horse - shoe arches of 
Rabbath- Amman, and the Mosque 
of Amru (Fig. 60), the modillions 
of Cordova, and a long inscription 
in Arabic characters over the door. 

Various considerations, chronological, architectonic, and political, 
forbid the idea that these Persian influences can have penetrated 
into France either from the north, from Byzantium, from the 
delta of the Nile, or through Sicily and Italy. If, therefore, we 
must conclude that the 
Irano-Syrian arts entered 
France neither from the 
North, the East, the 
West, nor the South- 
West, they must have 
taken the one route left 
open to them, and this 
was the route opened 
by the Arab invasion in 
Spain. We ought long 
ago to have adopted the 
only solution which har- 
monises with historical 
and archaeological data. 
But our tardy acquaint- 
ance with the ancient 
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architecture of Persia, and the habit of 
attributing all western buildings in an 
Oriental style to the artistic influences 
of the Lower Empire, led authorities 
on both sides of the Pyrenees to assign 
a later date to the old churches of the 
Asturias, Castille and Catalonia, than 
to those French churches in the Persian 
style which were erroneously held to 
be Byzantine. This was to turn back 
to the source a current whose true 
direction is to be determined by a com- 
parative chronological study of kindred 
French and Spanish buildings. 

It will hardly be necessary now to 
insist how rigorously and powerfully 
this reasoning concerning France applies 
to Spain, which throughout the eighth 
and ninth centuries was almost sub- 
merged by the Islamite flood. 

In the re-conquered provinces- 
Navarre, Castille, and Catalonia — the 
■hole Musulman 



Galicia, the Asti 

Christians did not immediately assimilate the 
programme. Their choice fell 
first upon certain ornaments. 
Thus the line tumular stones 
of Oviedo (end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth 
century) show a combination 
of the vine-branches of HeU 
lenialic Christian art with the 
Sassanian confronted wings, or 
feruer, and the ritual girdle 
with floatmg ends, or ^osli 
(Fig. 156; c/. Figs. 37, 38, 
40, 41, 43.47, 48, 51, 53) 
Then, the architects imitated 
the parts of Roman tradi- 
tion which were easily inter- 
preted. Thus, while adopting 
the plans of the church-mosque 
built in Spain after the type 
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of the pre-hlamic Orien- 
tal churches (sup. pp. 36, 
37), and preserving the 
aspect of their models, 
they Bubitituted barrel 
vaults for cupolas. This 
was a first stage of 
brief duration. Becom- 
ing bolder as they gained 
experience, architects exe- 
cuted copies which in- 
creased rapidly in fidelity. 
The proto-AfuJe^ur 
churches characterise a 
second stage. The third 
is seen in the churches 
o{ Tarrasa, so clearly characterised by their cupolas on squinches, 
their Irano-Syrian plans, and their apses on the horse-shoe plan 
(Figs. 139-141). 

The progress of the re-conquest favoured the acclimatisation of 
the Musulman arts. But the two de- 
cisive events were the taking of Barce- 
lona by Louis le Debonnaire (801) 
and the sack of Merida (835). Now 
it was just after these glorious cam- 
paigns, soon followed by expeditions 
directed in CastJle by Alonso 111, the 
Great (910-913), and in Catalonia by 
Vilfredo el Belloso (864-^96) that 
the conquerors built those churches 
which reflect more and more clearly the 
arts of the Iranian ELast. 

We shall be the less surprised at 
the material levies upon the arts of 
Islam when we recognise that Spain, 
in spite of her reKgious zeal and patriot- 
ism, received hrom the Musulmans that 
singular accommodation between pre- 
destination and free-will which these ,,^, ^,,.. ,^^coc.. . 
had borrowed from the Stoic schools in.. : ,;' li^iisjiciion 
of Alexandria; that the Asturian '^"'"""^drclli^^iSi^ 
monarchs confided the education of (Piit. Hmheti. 
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their chil<L'en to Mahom- 
etan maiters, and con- 
sulted phygiciang of that 
creed ; that mixed mar- 
riages were Frequent ; 
that princes, bishops, and 
great monasteries eagerly 
acquired stuffi, ivoriea, 
jewels and goldsmith's 
work introduced into 
Spain, or manufactured 
by the Musulman in- 
vaders ; that they sought 
to attract their architects 
i\in,fnn, virv. 1 < yA^t TA«„.^ \ ^"" workmcn, and con- 

tided the illumination of 
religious manuscripts to their painters, as, for instance, that Sarra- 
cero (Saracen) whose name appears in the famous Codex Vigilanus 
(sujD. p. 81), and those Moorish captives, the Surreceni who worked 
at the construction of the Abbey of Silos. 

Very soon these workmen became so numerous that the Spanish 
language has retained the Arab terminology in many architectural 
terms to this day. 

The history of the political relations of France and Catalcxiia 
confirms the facts revealed by the archceological study of monuments. 
As early as the eighth century. French Catalonia and Spanish 
Catalonia, first under the domination of France, and then under the 
sway of the Counts of 
Barcelona, formed a sin- 
gle principality. And its 
sovereigns, whether 
Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnaire or Vilfredo 
el Belloso, commanded 
expeditions against the 
Mutulmans in person. 
The religious and social 
intercourse was no less 
close than the political 
relation). The clergy, 
both regular and secular, 
acknowledged the same 
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there was a load of Iran^-Syrian tht 
France ; thus, the current set from South 
ninth century onwards it carried with it in 
squinch arches, the irregular ribbed 
vault from which the Gothic vault was 
10 be evolved, the cruciform Irano^Syrian 
themes (,sup. p. 33), the external but- 
treases, the arched abutments of naves, 
the minaret-belfry, horse-shoe arches, 
cusped aF.ches, inscriptions in Culic or 
pseudo-Cuftc characters, bands of saw- 
tooth ornament (sup. pp. 38-41), and 
certain motives and ornaments already 
noted in the Mosque of Cordova, such 
at the modillions with the cyma, the 
polychrome arch-stones {sup. pp. 83-85, 
and Figs. 56, 171), which are to be 
found in conjunction with many other 
Oriental motives in Romanesque build- 
ings (sup. p. 92. and Figs. 190-192.) 

The West was vegetating on its old 
Latin l>asis, and on the more recent 
deposits of the Lower Empire when 
the favourite themes of Persian archi- 
tecture over-stepped the boundaries of 
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chiefs; the people be- 
longed to the same race 
and spoke the same lan- 
guage. RoussiUon and 
the present department 
of L'Herault were in 
such close communication 
with the Spain of the 
Caliphs that the Faculty 
of Montpellier was a 
regular Musulman Uni- 

Indeed, the countries 
on either side of. the 
Elastem Pyrenees were 
like two connected vases. 
On Spanish Catalonia, 
es which was absent in 
to North, and from the 
succession the cupda on 
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Roussillon, arrived in France, in 
Germany (Rhine Province, and 
Hesse-DamiBtadt), vivified the 
antique traditions and promoted 
the awakening of forces which 
had been paralysed by terror of 
the year 1000. Ah-eady, at 
certain points, pilgrims, master- 
builders, and workmen had 
Clayed the part of pioneers, and 
ad prepared the ground. In- 
deed, under the first Ommiade 
Caliphs, the relations between 
the Mozarabian Christians of 
Andalusia, and the Catholics of 
Spain and France, had re- 
Fic 190.— MAVK OF KorRE-DAME ou puv. moined, if not active, at least 

(Pointed, sliltEd.ransverse arches, suppori- COntiuUOUS. AmOng Other traV- 

ing cupolas M squinchM. Conip.'Fig 54.] cWcn 1 might citc, I will note 
('■*"■ A'».™'<,-.) that as early as 858 two monks 

of Saint Germain-des-Pres went 
to Cordova and brought back relics of St. George and St. 
Aurelian. Thus, when the Iranian 
seed was scattered, it germinated 
promptly and vigorously. Mean- 
while, methods improved, technique 
became more perfect, and after 
having reached and passed the 
right bank of the Rhine, the cur- 
rent which had set from Catalonia, 
always apparent, though it had 
been attacked and modified by the 
centres it had traversed, descended 
from Burgundy and Auvergne to 
Toulouse, crossed the Western 
Pyrenees, entered Navarre, pene- 
trated into Galicia, and ended at 
Santiago de Compostela. Barely 
a century had elapsed since it had 
issued, pure of any admixture, from 
Spain by the ports of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. 
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This exodus and return of influences Kave not, I believe, been 
noted before. They are of such importance to the general history 
of aj-i^hitecture that 1 have been anxious to bring them clearly to 
tight before entering upon an examination of Romanesque buildings. 
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ROMANESQUE PERIOD 

'5anHafd Jt Compcilda andSclnl Sanin 0/ TbuIbju.- Proglca and Vclalieni •,/ Rtmanaa" 
C&nlBt AnUltclan.- MItilam A,cl,iltclari.-Scalplan-.-PrimlliM Cclalan Pal-llng.- 
Maitiar F,t!coa.~Muilci<-r Manux,ipls.-Enan,iL-Mu«.Imar> ArU. 

The very gradual retreat of the Musulmans before the Christian 
armies of Spain did not enable Romanesque architecture to become 
acclimatised m any but the northern provinces. But here it 
developed and flourished with a vigour attested by the splendour of 
the cathedrals and the multiplicity c^ small churches still standing in 
town and country. 

It was in the reign of Sancho 111. (1000—1038) and under the 
tegis of the Benedictines of Cluny that Romanesque architecture 
appeared in Navarre under the conditions described on p. 98. San 
Salvador de Fuentes (near Gijon), and San Martin de Fromista are 
among the first churches in which the new influences are apparent. 

San Martin was not yet finished when Alonao VI. (1073— 

1 108) decreed, and his architects began the reconstruction of the 

famous basilica of Santiago de Compostela. which El Mansur, the 
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hadjib of Hisham II., had de- 
siroyed during the terrible raid 
of 997 (Figs. 194. 195, 197). 

Alonso VI. had also put his 
trust in the Clunisians, and had as- 
signed the new basilica to them. 
They, for their part, had chosen 
as their architect a representative 
of that giFted School ot Auvergne 
to whom France owes Notre- 
Dame - du - Port at Clermont, 
Notre Dame at Orcival, Saint 
Paul at Issoire, Saint Etienne at 
Nevers, Sainte Foy at Conques 
(Aveyron) and Saint Sernin at 

According to the Codice 
Calixlino (book v.) the basilica ""'■ '"■,,, ^terIa'^^ob''**"'"^''' 

was founded in 1074 or 1075. 

This date seems to be correct. The work as a whole, however, 
was not completed till 1 1 28, having lasted from 53 to 54 years. 

It was long supposed that Santiago was copied from Saint Sernin 
at Toulouse. This was a mistake. The two buildings are contem- 
porary. Ifasimilarindirectappro- 
priation of I rano- Catalan themes 
makes them comparable, there 
are nevertheless appreciable dif- 
ferences between them. Saint 
Sernin, (or instance, has five aisles 
as against three at Santiago. On 
the other hand, the sanctuary is 
longer at Compostela than at 
Toulouse, and gives the chevet 
of the Galician basilica as a 
whole an importance still further 
enhanced by the prolongation of 
the upper gallery right round the 
apse. In addition to these dis- 
tinctions of a general kind, others, 
though less essenlial, affect the 
aspect of the building even more. ,„ 
Such are. at Santiago, the in- 
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troduction of (our colui 
the faces of each pier 
arcg-doubleaux of the 
aisles as well ai tli< 
the arches, instead, an< 
of, the single column and 
of Saint Semin, Finally 
Santiago trilobate arches 
and semi-circular arches 
stilted which are not to 
Saint Semin. In short, 
of Toulouse ii more Roi 
Compostela 



IS set against 
< receive the 
ave and the 
intrados of 
in the place 
the pilasters 
there are at 

(sup. p. 75) 
very much 

be found at 
the basilica 
nan, that of 



more orien- 
tal, but they 
re equals 
1 grandeur 
nd in soU 

Like the basilica of Santiago, the 
Colegiata of San Isidore at Leon was be- 
gun in the reign of Alonso VI. (Figs. 1 %, 
213). The 
church 
consisted 
of three 
aisles 
with tran- 




septs an 

apse and apsidal chapels. In 1513, 
the clergy, anxious to enlarge 
it, substituted a choir and a vast 
sanctuary for the primitive apse. 
The transept with its two apsidal 
chapeb, the nave, the aisles and the 
chapel of Santa Calalina were, 
however, respiected. The ancient 
church, with the exception of the 
apses, is covered by b«rrel vaults 
re-inforced by semi-circular arcs 
douUeaux. They form continuous 
curves in the nave, and oriental 
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potylobe curves in the transept {sup. 
pp. 15, 40, 68, 102). The most 
interesting feature of San laidoro is 
the method of illumination. The 
slight inclination of the aisle-roofs 
made it possible to suppress the 
triforium, and its apertures were 
replaced by windows. This solu- 
tion, which was adopted at about 
the same period at San Pedro de 
Galligans (sup- P- 77) was facilitated 
in Spain by the climate, whereas in 
the north, where rain is so frequent, 
it was not adopted until later, when 
the cylindric vaults had been suffi- 
ciently raised to admit of lighting 
directly from below their springing. Fit. 199.— avila. nave op s*n 

At the front of the church a kind (pZ'fTJc^f,/c) 

of narthex contains the sepulchral 

chapel of Santa Gitalina, which served as a Pantheon for the 
ancient Icings of Castille (Fig. 196). The sturdy columns, iheir 
capitals, the arcs-doubleaux and the indecisive groined vaults 
which are transformed into flat cupolas alter the horizontal courses. 
are closely related lo the crypt of Saint Eutrope at Sainles. It is, 
indeed, supposed that the narthex was built a few years later than 
the church itself. 

The Cathedral of Avila, San Salvador, also originated in the 
School of Cluny, though 
it was the work of a 
Navarrese born at Estella, 
one Alvar Garcia. It 
was begun in 1091, 
modified in 1252, and 
restored in 1280 and in 
1 290, que eslabe mal 
parada para se caer 
(because it threatened to 
fall). The original church 
had a barrel vault on a 
triforium ; in the course 
of the restorations, this 
was replaced by the 
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Gothic groined vault wliich now covers 

the nave. 

A tecond church of Avila, San 

Vicente, occupies a much more im- 
portant place than the cathedral in the 

archaeological history of Romanesque 

Spain (I;ig8. 193, 199.211). In style, 

indeed, it belongs to the architecture 

of the end of the eleventh century ; 

but the low triforium of the nave, and 

the windows above it, seem already 

to invoke the Gothic vault. This 

substitution of Burgundian Ctuniac 

(or Auvergnat Cluniac coincided 

with the presence of Alphonse 

Raymond at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and must be attributed to bis 

influence. The prince belonged to '^'^^"^"^T^'/J'^'pAn^ "** 

the house of Burgundy, and ruled 

in the name of his wife, after the death of his father-in-law, 

AlonsoVl. in 1108. 

Zamora la bitn Cercada (the well walled), is, in spite of its 
title, one of the towns which was 
most frequently taken by assault. 
Alonso 1. wrested it from the 
Musulmans in 748 ; Abd er Rah- 
man took it from the Asturians in 
939. Some years later (984), 
El Mansur razed the walls. Then 
Fernando I. once more look it from 
the Moors, and gave it to his 
daughter Urraca as her dowry 
(1065). 

The very vicissitudes to which 
it was subjected caused the religious 
buildings of Zamora to escape to 
some extent the influences which 
dominated elsewhere. Thus the 
cathedral (Figs. 200, 201, 216). 
which differs from contemporary 
churches neither in plan nor con- 
struction, is distinguished by two 
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features very rare in Spain. Like 
the ancient cathedral of Salamanca, 
it has a cupola on pendentives, and, 
like the same building and the cathe- 
dral of Evora (Fig. 594), a central 
lantern with numerous windows, 
pinnacles at the angles, ribs, and ' 
an ovoid outline which recalU the 
Abbaye des Dames at Saintes 
and several other buildings of An- 
goumois and Saintonge. The archi- 
volt of the great door, its sweep 
and proportions, and its ornaments 
establish new relations with the 
churches of the Gironde — Loupiac 
— and of the Charente — Surgere. 
FIG. io3.-sEGovi*.-™acH OK SAN O" ll"* "ther hand, the" bcU- 
"i^'TiN tower, which resembles i donjon 

<'""^"'^'-'> (Fig. 200; c/. Figs. 92, 143). 

is of the classic type of minaret- 
belfries (aup. pp. 36, 72, 75), whereas in the porch, the 

Corinthian columns and the niches (Figs. 201, 216) might 

have been detached from a monument of the Roman decadence. 
Zamora possesses churches more 

ancient than her cathedral. They 

are of the number of those which 

are classified as Visigothic churches, 

because they Have horse-shoe arches 

of a non-pronounced type. Now the 

town of Zamora. which was taken, 

re-taken, and ravaged several times, 

has no existing buildings anterior to 

the eleventh century. If the arches 

of Santiago de los Caballeros and 

other churches show but a very slight 

contraction, it is because from the 

date of the Al mora vide conquest 

(1090), the tendency of Musulman 

architects was to revert to the horse- 
shoe arch in its less pronounced form. 
The Old athedral of Salamanca, 

begun in 1120 and finished in 1178 
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(Fig. 202). and the Colegiaia <rf 
Toro, built at about the same 
period, make no new contributions 
to the history of architecture. 

This is by no means the case o( 
the Romanesque churches of Se- 
govia : San Martin .(Fig, 203), San 
Etteban (Fig. 204), San Miltan, 
San Juan de los Cabalieros, and 
San Lorenzo (twelfth century). 
The plan of these is not of much 
interesl, as it closely resembles that 
of Saint Martin du Canigou, and 
the Mudejar accents are explicable 
enough ; but the galleries which 
run along the church constitute an 
arrangement very unusual out of 
Spain. They have been noted more 
especially at San Salvador de 

Valdedios, and San Miguel de E^scatada (jup. pp. 64, 67 ; Figs. 

1 33, 1 34). As they preceded lateral porches, it might be supposed 

that they represent a fraction of an unfinished or destroyed cloister. 

The churches of Segovia, and the ancient church of the Templars 

at Eunate (Navarre), show that this 

was not the case. Far from enclosing 

a court, the porticoes surrounded 

the building. This reminiscence of 

peripteral temples should not surprise 

us in a town where Roman ruins and 

inscriptions abound, and where water 

is supplied by an aqueduct built under 

the government of pro-consuls (Fig. 

100). 
The Exchange, at Lerida, and the 

ancient palace of the Duke 

Granada (Fig. 205), now used as a 

prison, at Estetla, are the only civil 

buildings of any interest. 

As in the preceding period, Span- 
ish architecture was polychromatic. 

Traces of colour are, however, rare ; 

exposure to the weather has been 
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fatal to them. Among 
surviving examples, we 
may note San Baudelio, 
the decorative paintings of 
which will be described 
presently, and, in Rous- 
siilon. Saint Martin de 
Fenouillar and Saint Mar- 
tin du Canigou (sup. pp. 
116, 78), which show 
scattered roses, and white 
and violet or white and red 
checkers, like those of San 
Baudelio, also ibe capitals {Auikor's pkai.) 

of the cloister of Elne(Fig. 

153), and of the chapel of the castle of Perpignan. As ex- 
amples of natural polychromy. I may mention the minaret fjelfry 
of EIne (Fig. 143), with its frames of black or red marble, and the 
collegiate church of Espirade I'Agly (Roussillon) with its facings of 
black and white marble, imitated, perhaps, from the Musulman 
architecture of Spain (Figs. 56, 171), Egypt, and Syria. 

When, after the reconquest of Segovia, Alfonso VI. built a castle 
in which he could brave the attacks of the Musulmans, he copied 
the Alcazar oi Toledo. Thus, from the beginning, the Spaniards must 
have been the disciples of the Oriental invaders. The numerous 
fortresses which date from the Romanesque period confirm this 
valuable information. Astorga. Avila (Figs. 207, 208, 211), I^eon, 
Zamora, and Lugo, in the 
West, Turegano (a forti- 
fied church) in the centre, 
and Tarragona (Fig. 206) 
in the E^st, are among the 
towns where, in spile of 
ancient restorations, we 
may still study the Spanish 
fortification of this period. 

In general, the enceinte 
consists of a thick wall, 
flanked by semi- circular 
towers, projecting con- 
siderably from the cur- 
tain, set very near each 



slabs of stone 

elements, notably the brattices, exist 
at Tarragona (Fig. 206), tKe donjo 
the Puerta del Sol, restored after 
the taking of Toledo (Fig. 210), 
the old Tower of the Alcazar 
d'Alcala de Henares, (Fig. 209), 
the door of San Pablo at Barce- 
lona (sup. pp. 74, 75), the chevet 
ot the Cathedral of Avila (Fig. 
208). In this same town, the 
approaches to the doors o( San 
Vicente (Fig. 211) and to the 
Mercado Grande are defended 
by crenellated arches connecting 
the towers which flank the en- 
trance. Toolofty to be demolished 
by the artillery of besiegers, and 
completed upon occasion by adjust- 
able wooden platforms (hoards), 
they were auxiliary works of the 
first importance. 
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other, and solid as high up as the covered 
way (Fig. 207). The semi-circular plan, 
though usual, is not invariable. Indeed 
the beautiful tower of the Archbishop's 
Palace at Tarragona (Fig. 206), the 
tower of the Alcazar d'Alcala de 
Hcnares (Fig. 209), the tower in which 
is the entrance of the Cistercian Monas- 
tery of Piedra. founded in 1194, the 
ancient towers of the Castle of La 
Mota (inf. p. 145. Fig. 287) are all 
square. But whether round, square, or 
polygonal, the massive strength given 
them by the Spanish engineers is char- 
acteristic. 

The flanking obtained by the help ot 

HENflKi£s. 'he towers is often completed by a talus, 

AiAH. from which heavy projectiles ricocheted, 

) by machicolations (Fig. 208), and by 

brattices, constructed and covered with 

the Oriental fashion (Aleppo, Fig. 212). These 

the so-called Bishop's Tower 

af the Monastery of ' Piedra, 
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From this survey it ap- 
pears tKat the Spaniards, 
at least from the time 
of Alonso VI. (1073- 
i 108), placed the main 
strength of their fortresses 
in curtains flanked by a 
multiplicity of massive 
towers, and in a double 
line of circumvallation. 
They were further skilled ni. m.— sm.A. -s^ vjcente, ^ath-.vay. 
in suppressing or attenu- (K^ierior.) (Ai^ihai-s Pkei.) 

ating dead angles, and 

sectors deprived of projectiles, by means of the talus and stone 
brattices. In this they were greatly superior to the engineers of 
other Christian nations, who, at this period, were content with towers 
a considerable distance apart, and projecting so slightly from the 
curtain as to have little flanking value. It was not in France, 
therefore, that the Spaniards had gone to school. Th^ were the 
pupils of that system, at once robust and subtle, which the Persians 
had brought to such a high degree of perfection, and whose tradition 
is manifested in Parthian and Sassanian fortresses {jUjD. pp. 18, 19) 
and in the Syrian fortresses of the first centuries after the Hegira, 
such as the enceinte of Bagdad, the ramparts of Ani (eleventh 
century), the citadel of Aleppo {Fig. 212), the Bab-ei-Nasr and 
Bab-el-Futuh gates at Cairo (1060). 

The history of Romanesque sculpture in Spain is written on the 
same buildings as that of Romanesque architecture. 

In the anfecamara which was added to the Camara Santa of 
Oviedo, in the reign of 
Alonso VI., the twelve 
Apostles who uphold the 
doubleaux in couples have 
the exaggerated length 
which characterises the 
statues of the west porch 
at Charlres and the so- 
called Clovis and Clotilde 
from Notre Dame de 
Corbeil. 

The Cathedral of San- 
tiago also owns numerous 
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specimens of pritnilive 
statuary. The most an- 
cient adom the door of 
the south transept, the 
so-calted Plateria (Fig. 
194). Some of these are 
mentioned in a descrip- 
tion made by French 
pilgrims between 1 1 37 
and 1143. Others are 
attributed by this docu- 
ment to the door of the 
north transept, which 
was demolished in the 
eighteenth century. They did in fact belong to it, and were 
transferred to their present position. Tlie bas-reliefs comprised in 
the original decoration are placed right and left of the entrance, on 
a level with the columns. The Creation of Man, Abraham's 
Sacrifice, and Daoid playing the Viol are among the finest. There 
is also a Sign of the Zodiac like the Signs of the Lion and the Ram 
preserved in the Museum of Toulouse, together with numerous 
capitals from the cloister of Saint-Semin. Toulousian sculptors, 
attracted by the fame of Santiago, which at this period rivalled 
that of Rome, had followed the pilgrims into the heart of 
Galicia. 

The fine sculptures of San Isidoro of Leon (Figs. 196, 213) are 

also the work of Toulousians, for before the year 1 147, the artists 

who had just finished the Cathedral of Santiago were employed in 

the workshops of the 

Colegiata. 

The western door of 
San Vicente of Avila 
(l;ig. 193), decorated 
with excellent figures, re- 
calls that of Saint-Ladre 
at Avallon. The sculp- 
ture is in the Burgundian 
Cluniac style. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot but re- 
cognise in the Angelic 
Salutation of the south 
porch (Fig, 215) the 
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persistent imprimatur of the School of 
Toulouse, which held almost sovereign 
sway over north-western Spain from 
the beginning of the Romanesque 
period. 

Like many of the churches which 
follow each other along the valley of 
the Lower Rhone, the Cathedral of 
Zamora, interesting by reason of its ex- 
ceptional features, has various sculp- 
tural motives borrowed from Roman 
buildings. Such are the busts set in 
a kind of window, with laurelled 
archivolt. and the bas-reliefs of the 
tympanum sunnounting these busts 
(Figs. 201. 2I6>. 

Two tombs in the Church of La 

FIG. !is.— AKOELic SAi-UTATioiJ, Magdaleua — an ancient church of the 

^^(Auii^'s'pl^n^ Templars — in this same town revert 

to the national tradition. Beneath a 

portico crowned by a fortified building, a Templar has just expired. 

tiis bed is placed against a wall on which are carved seraphim 

and two angels, who are bearing the materialised soul of the 

deceased to Paradise (Fig. 214). The 

artifice employed to give depth to 

the building, and the subject repre- 
sented are common in devotional sculp- 
ture ; the decorative motives of the 

columns, bases, and capitals, and the 

fantastic animals which struggle in the 

tympana are to be found in other 

monuments of the period, but there 

are none in which the decorative 

sculpture is rendered with so much 

delicacy or treated with more talent. 
Lacking the instruction given by the 

monks of Cluny, sculpture in Catalonia 

had a more prolonged childhood than 

in the north-west of Spain. The few 

decorative motives of the proto-Roman- 

esque churches are barbarous, and are 

drawn rather than modelled {sup. p. 

Ill 
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79). This state of things continued 

to the middle of the twelfth century. 

At this period the sumptuous porch 

of the Colcgiala of Santa Maria de 

Ripoll bears witness to marked 

progress (Fig. 150). If the 

altitudes of the persons have little 

variety, and if the technique is still 

imperfect, the composition reveals 

strenuous effort. The style and 

arrangement of the subjects show 

that the author had studied the 

Roman triumphal arches, and that 

he was, like the sculptors of the 

Cathedral of Zamora, an off-shoot 

of the Latin School. 

After the year 1150 the schools kig. ji7.-E,';rELLA. porch op 

of the East and the West met to ' «« ^ucuku 

the south of Pampeluna. At Estella, {A,.ih.,r, /■*»/.) 

at least, we can recognise their fusion, -^r-, 'i . " 

either in the beautiful cloisters of San ^m» de la Rua and of the 

Colegiata del Sar (Fig. 222), or in the facade of San Miguel 

(Fig.i 217). The general arrangement of the sculptures recalls 

the horizontal hands of Ripoll, but, 

on the other hand, the tympanum 
without a lintel, the curious heads 
which support it, the bas-reliefs on 
which the archivolts rest, suggest 
the entrances d the Romanesque 
churches of the West — Santo Tome 
de Soria. Santiago di Compostela, 
San Vicente of Avila, San Isidoro 
of L^on— while the bas-reliefs, nota- 
bly that Ml the right, which repre- 
sents the Three Maries at the 
Sepulchre have analogies in their 
delicacy of execution and exceptional 
refinement of style with the natural- 
istic school of Toulouse, in such 
manifestations as the fragment of a 
capital in the Museum of this town, 
showing Salome Dancing before 
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Herod. We recognise the hand of 
artists who have broken away from 
conventioHG, and are eager to study 
nature. The attitudes are varied, the 
faces expressive, there are differences 
in the arrangement of the hair. The 
figures show the influence of archaic 
themes only in the riianner in which 
the lower parts of the biody are 
accentuated, a manner proper rather 
to ivory-carving than to stone sculp- 
ture. 

In 1 168 the king, Don Fernando 
(1 158-1 188), granted Don Pedro 
Gudesteiz, Arc^hishop of Santiago, 
the privilege of constructing the 
narthex known as La Gloria in 
iwKCHorT^BflA5u,'icA'(BP°sT"EsiDE). frout of ihc Cathedfai. Romanesque 
(AhUb^i Phai.) sculpture has produced nothing com- 

parable to the statues which enrich 
it (Figs. 218, 219). Maleo. the master-builder of the basilica, 
was its author. Grouped round the Saviour, who shows'^ His 
wounds, are the Evangelists, the twenty-four Elders of the 
Apocalypse playing various instru- 
ments, the Apostles, Patriarchs, and 
Prophets. Some of the figures are 
placed on the columns of the embra- 
sures : the musicians are distributed 
in the curve of the arch, which forms 
a majestic archivolt over the central 
door {Fig. 219), and other Bgures or 
bas-reliefs are disposed upon the 
tympanum, or at the springing of the 
various arches of the vault. A repre- 
sentation of Purgatory and Hell com- 
pletes the marvellous whole. 

The Cathedral of Orense pos- 
sesses a copy of the Gloria (Figs. 
220, 221), known as the Paraiso 
(Paradise). Although it is not equal 
to the original, it makes a fine artistic 
effect. 
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Romanesque sculpture is, indeed, 
very nobly represented in Spain. 

Among the more notable works, 1 
must mention the Chrhts in Glory, 
because the manner in which this 
subject is treated at Saint-Genis-des- 
Fontaines (Fig. 187), at Sahagun 
(Fig. 225), and at Vigo show what 
great progress had been made in a 
hundred years. The Christ at Vigo, 
in particular, might be compared to 
the wonderful Christ on the tym- 
panum ol the north door o[ Cahors 
Cathedral. Two capitals in the 
palace of Estella must also be noted. ' 
On that of the lower order — left 
side-^the artist has represented a 
poBCHo"iHEPARAi5o^(orap^Ei"s'rDE). skirmish of horscmen and men on 
(Au/iny-j PA->/.) foot whjch is full of fire and truth 

(Fig. 223). 
During the Romanesque period sculptors still hesitated to 
represent sacred persons in the round. Hence most of their 
figures are incorporated with the architecture, and entirely detached 
statues are very rare. Among them are an ivory Christ in the 
Leon Museum (Fig. 224), some small Christs of painted wood 
in long tunics belonging to the Museum of Vich, and the Descents 
from the Cross or Mhteris to be found in Catalonia. The most 
complete of .these, the 
Muter! of San Juan de 
las Abadesas (Fig. 230), 
is a precious example of 
local polychrcHne sculp- 
ture in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The general effect 
is barbaric, but this term 
cannot be applied to the 
head of the divine victim, 
which is remarkable for 
its purity of line and its 

expression of resignation ' e^Teut-A 

and suffering. 

As in France, the 
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dral), which, according to traditic 



graceful figure of the Virgin was 
apparently more in demand than 
that of Christ, or il may be that 
examples of the former have been 
more carefully preserved. The 
archaic Virgin, (Figs. 227, 228) 
of Ujue and La Vega are the 
first links in the chain which 
ends in the Virgin of Santa 
Maria la Real de Hiracbe. Be- 
tween these extremes we may 
place the so-called Virgm del 
Clauslro of the pilgrimage of 
Solsona (Fig. 229) and three 
ivory Virgins : the Opening 
Virgin of the Clares of Allariz 
(Galida), presented in 1192 by 
the queen Doiia Violanle, who 
took the veil in this convent, the 
Virgin of Baffles (Seville Cathe- 
, belonged to Ferdinand III (1217- 



1 252). and the Virgin of the Treasure of Toledo Cathedral. 

The Virgin of Ujue is of wood with plates of silver. The 
Virgin de la Vega, perhaps a work 
of French origin, is of bronze and 
silver-gilt. The throne on which she 
is seated is ornamented with figures 
in champleoi enamel, which recall 
Limousin work of the late twelfth 
century. 

All these statues were polychrome, 
in some cases heightened with gold, 
a description, indeed, that applies to 
all European sculpture of the twelfth 
century ; yet very few examples have 
retained their colour. The severity of 
winter, the nature of the material, and 
the repeated washing they have under- 
gone explain its disappearance. In 
the Gloria potfh, for the first time, 
we find statues frankly painted. Are 
the tints with which they are clothed 
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repfxluctions of the primitive poly- 
chroiny ? It is to be feared that 
there were innovations in the seven- 
teenth century, when the colours were 
restored. Be this as it may, the scale 
is subdued, and has none ol the coarse- 
ness of that of the Paraho of Orense , 
(Fig. 220). which was restored more 
recently. 

Hie dislike long Felt for statuary, 

an outcome of the horror of idols, 

resulted in a great development of 

decorative painting in sacred buildings. 

The very curious prato-MuJejar 

churches found on the slopes of the 

Eastern Pyrenees {fup. p. 75) have 

Kir,. 5!^.— CHBi-T IN oi.oRv. furnished two groups of paintings 

iSahaEun.) {Auihtiri f'ioi.) which are to be classed among the 

ancient works of the Spanish schools. 

— The first comprises panels — antipendia or altar-pieces — preserved 

in the museums of Vich, Barcelona, and Lerida. 

The episcopal museum at Vich owns thirteen (Figs. 231-235). 

One of these is to some extent both 

picture and bas-relief. The Christ 

it represents was modelled in a 

kind of chalky paste applied to the 

smooth surface of the panel and 

then painted. The Virgin in the 

Barcelona Museum. No. 3, is exe- 
cuted in the same manner. Orna- 
ments continued to be treated in 

this way for a long time, but pic- 
tures in which relief and colour are 

combined in the figures are very 

rare. 

Panel No. 9 in the Museum of 

Vich, one of the most ancient of 

the series, deals with the life of 

Saint Martin of Tours. In the 

centre, a seated Christ in Glory is 

relieved against a yellow ground 

enclosed within the red outline of a 
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oesica. The drawing is heavy. The eyes 

have enormous pupils, and are connected 

by a straight line which goes from one 

temple to the other. The ears are flat. 

the type long and bony. The folds of the 

red robe are indicated in yellow ; the green 

mantle has a yellow edge. 

Panel No. 3 shows an obvious progress. 

The Virgin sealed in a curule chair, the 

arms of which terminate in bulls' heads, 

claeps ibe Divine Child, and holds a lily in 

her right hand (Fig. 235). 

The colour-scale of these early paintings 

is poorer, or perhaps merely more faded, 

than that of the Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse dated 1047 and signed Facundus 

(f^igs. 157-160), but the technique is the 

same, and the border of the Saint Martin ' veca. 

shows striking analogies of style and form '^^^ E^ttban. SaiannncaJ 

with that of the lintel of Saint-Genis-des- *''^'- ■''"""■* 

Fontaines {Fig. 187). We must, therefore, assign iKem to the first 

half of the eleventh century. 

Panel No. 5, called Santa Margarita, is later by a few years. 
The lateral pictures manifest further pro- 
gress in composition and rendering. On 
two of these the painter has represented 
the saint completely naked. Although 
Adam and Eve were depicted nude in the 
Bible of Charles the Bald, and in the 
Commentary of Bealus of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris (Fig. 160), the innovation 
was a daring one ; success crowned the 
audacity of the artist. A Saint Peter 
and a Saint Paul on a yellow ground. 
sprinkled with red stars, are distinguished 
from the other paintings by almost life-size 

On the whole, the painted panels of the 
Barcelona Museum seem to be later than 
those at Vich. 

Sant Saturni of Tavemoles has furnished 
a relic which is perhaps unique. This is 
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the sloping roof of a ciborium (Tegumen 
el umbraculum allaris), still retaining its 
timbers and the chevrons for fixing it against 
the wall. On the ceiling, a Christ in Glory 
is represented in a circular vesica, with four 
angels in the corners. Panel No, 6, de- 
voted to Saint Benedict the Abbot and eight 
of his companions, comes from the same 
cfiurch. 

Panel No. 8 is the best of the series. 
The Virgin, presenting the Child to the 
worshipping Magi, is relieved against a white 
background enclosed in a trilobate arch. 
The carnations are brown. The dark blue 
matitle is sprinkled with little clusters of 
pink and white beads like the mantle of 
the Virgin No. 3 in the Vich Museum. 
One of the lateral pictures depicting the 

^ Visitation is exquisite in grace and sentiment. 

This precious panel is dated indirectly. 
A crack between two boards has laid bare the parchment on 
which the painter worked. Now this parchment shows Gothic 
characters of the twelfth century. The style might have ted us 
to suppose the panel earlier ; artistic evolution, hampered by the 
re-conquest, was much slower in Spain than in France and Italy 
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{s^p. p. 78). 

These early paintings are deeply interesting as a 
national genius. Their 
originality is strongly 
marked, although in some 
of them we note an imi- 
tation of enamelled anli- 
pendia like those of Silos 
andSan Miguel in Excel- 
sis, or of antipenJia of 
gilt repousse metal. 

-The second group of 

paintings consists of mural 

frescoes executed in apses. 

The walls of the naves ^,^. ^^^ 

were also painted, but all " (g. 

that remains are faint 
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traces of scenes from the Apoca- 
lypse. The principal theme is 
Christ in Glory : Ego mm lax 
mundi (Fig. 237). He aaoms 
the cupola, while saints. Apos- 
tles, and the Virgin (Fig. 238). 
sometimes with a curious head- 
<]ress (Fig. 236), occupy the 
cylindrical part. The decora- 
tion of the apse of Sant Climent 
de Tahull (Fig. 237). protected 
by a Gothic altar, is in a won- '•>- -I'.-.Mr, >„f , ,,, ,„^ „^,.y „m,si. 

ertui slate ol preservation. I he (Anuari. insiimt d'Estudis caiaians.) 
Christ IS not seated upon the 

imperial throne of Byzantine mosaics, but upon a rainbow which 
traverses the vesica. 1 may also point out, as a peculiarity, that 
the symbols of the Evangelists are added to their figures ; the 
seraphim, exquisitely graceful conceptions, have six wings, as in the 
Codex No. xxvi. at Ripoll. When the church is dedicated to 
Santa Maria, the Virgin Mother taltes the place of Christ, and 
a dark, star-spangled sky constitutes the background. At 
Pedrct, on the apsidal chapel of the Epistle side (now the sacristy), 
the artist has represented the five wise virgms seated at the mystical 
banquet, and the 6ve foolish virgins standing. In other churches of 
the district certain ornaments, and at Santa Maria of TiJmiIL a ' 
camel, were obviously copied from Oriental ivories or pioto-M udejar 
manuscripts. These are distinctive traits to which it is important to 
call a 




In a general way there is a 
great similarity of style in the 
mural paintings and the panels. 
NevertKeless, in certain blue 
backgrounds — the others are 
reddish brown, black, or grey — 
and in certain details of costume, 
we see reflections of Byzantine 
art. The date of these paint- 
ings, necessarily later than that 
of the churches they adorn (end 
oi the eleventh and beginning 
of the twelfth century) precludes 
the hypothesis of Visigothic 
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influences. For the same reason, tKere 

can be no question of any direct 

relation with the Lower Empire {sup. 

p. 90), But everything agrees to 

show that the Byzantine note was 

borrowed from Evangeliariea or Bibles 

executed from the ninth to the tenth 

centuries in the Rhine Provinces such 

as the Evangeliaries of Sainl Medard 

of Soissons, and of ihe Emperor 

Lotbaire, or the Bible of Charles ihe 

Bald (B. N. of Paris, m. 1. 8850, 266 

and 1). These manuscripts were no 

doubt introduced during the period 
■ when the provinces north and south 

of the Eastern Pyrenees were under 

the same sovereigns. In this case, f,r.. sjj.— vibcim. Ai.TABPitce 

while France was receiving new orchi- "' santa MARiiAuiT*. 

tectural forms from Spanish Catalonia ,, <M"«™."f VLcb.) 

(sup. pp. 97, 98) she associated her ^-'"^StSZt 

neighbour in the progress which Bur- 
gundy and the banks of the Rhine had accomplished in the art 

of painting under the influence of Byzantium and Ireland. . 

The admirably preserved frescoes which decorate the vaults of 
the Pantheon of Leon 
(Fig. 198). belong to a 
more recent period than 
the Catalan paintings. 
They represent God the 
Father in the pointed 
UMica, the A/asrocre oj 
the Innocents, the Apos- 
tles, the Angels, the 
Signs of the Zodiac, 
the Months of the Year 
with inscriptions below. 
As in Catalonia, the sim- 
ple colours used by the 
decorators are reddish- 
brown, yellow ochre, in- 
digo, and white. Green 
and red are obtained by 
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mixturei. This very simple scale 
was usual in France at the same 
time as in Spain, where it was long 
applied to the colouring of statues. 
Its popularity was due to the har- 
mony and solidity of the colours 
{inf. p. 228). At Leon, Vich, and 
Barcelona, the figures are relieved 

i[ J against a yellowish- white ground. 
A This is alco the case in the Bap- 
f\ tistery at Poitiers and at Saint Savin 
J (Vienne). This is a fresK proof of 
H the general affinities existing be- 
I tween Catalonia, the Asturias, and 
H France during the pre- Romanesque 
md Romanesque periods. If, set- 
Ftc. »3s— vmoiN. ^ ting aside the colour, we consider 

(Museum ofVich.) ? Only the design, the frescoes of San 

(Anuari. irsiitut d'Ksiuiiis Catalans.) Isidoro also show analogies with the 
tnuiiatures of the Commentary on 
the Apocalypse (Figs. 157-164). There is the same disproportion 
in certain Bgures, the same stiffness in 
jhe draperies, the same grandeur ■ of 
composition, the same decorative sense. 
The frescoes of San Baudelio {sup. 
p. 68) are very much more complex. 
Generally speaking, the lower register 
is occupied by hunting scenes, apparently 
copied from a Persian manuscript (Figs. 
137, 138), while the upper register and 
the apse are decorated with religious 
subjects which show no trace of Oriental 
influences (Fig, 136), Both are painted 
in tempera on a coating of plaster, and 
all but the frescoes of the vault have 
preserved their vivacity of tone. The 
hunt is proceeding in a wooded region 
enclosed above by a flat band on which 
is inscribed a magnificent Cufic inscrip- 
tion in praise of Allah, and below by a 
frieze with a floriated spiral pattern. 
The religious subjects are taken from 
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the life c^ Chritt : the 
Adoration of the Magi. 
the Htaling of the Blind 
Man, the Resurrection 
of Lazarus, The Mar- 
riage in Cana, The Last 
Supper, etc. The deco- 
ration shows the same 
mingling of Eastern and 
Western motives. As 
art, these paintings are 
superior to those of the 
Commentary on the 
Apocalypse and the fres- 
coes of Leon. They are 
said to date from the 
FIG. 137.— EHo SUM LUK TinjNiii. Iwelfth ceotufy, and to 

{.SaTii CHmEnt. TahuLi.) have be«i executed a 

(AnuarL ii.sii.uid'Esiudi5i:.-iwUi.s.) few years after the com- 

pletion of the church. We 

find this tradition confirmed when we compare them with 'paintings 

in the old Catalan churches, Santa 

Maria of Tahull, Santa Maria of Bohi, 

Santa Maria of Esterri {sup. p. 1 19), 

and with the illuminations in the Bible 

of Aoila and the Bible of Noaitles 

(Figs. 240-241). The first of these 

manuscripts contains miniatures in 

which we find the same symbolical 

elements, the same manner of grouping 

the Bgures and of rendering expression 

and movement as in the frescoes of 

San Baudelio ; the second has identical 

decorative motives. A mixture of 

styles so diverse is not surprising in 

Spain. The Frescoes of Celon contain 

persons in Musulman costume, those 

of Santo Cristo (sup. p. 85) saints 

relieved against backgrounds of stilted 

arches, analogous to those of the 

Puerta del Sol. Both are char- 
acteristic of that composite civilisation 
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the second phase of which has received the names, now universally 
accepted, of Mozarab (Mosta'rib =■ Arahhed) when it was 
developed in a Musulman country, and Mudejar iMtideddjan ^^ 
aulkorised to remain) when it flourished in Christian territory. 
We have seen (p. 64), ihe considerable and unsuspected influence 
it had on ihe elaboration of the Romanesque arts. After this, it 
hardly passed beyond the limits of the Pyrenees. 

In the manuscripts of the end of the eleventh century, the 
Visigothic letter made way for the French Gothic letter, and the 
initials, iii which the illuminator indulged to excess in the use of a 
brilliant yellow, were governed by a tradition derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon slyle. The transformation was a result of the arrival 
of the Cluny monks and the influence of the French bishops. Yellow 
and vermilion continued to predominate in the polychromy, but 
design made progress. Among the finest of the manuscripts are the 
Bible from Avila. in the National Library at Madrid, the Bible of 
the Archaeological Museum at Madrid, the Bible of Dalmacio de 
Mur in the Cathedral of Gerona, and the PsaUerio y Libra del 
Paralipomenon of the church of Ausona (Vich) dating from the 
twelfth century. 

The Catalan manuscripts seem to have characteristics which 

distinguish them from those of Castille. Thus, the Bible of 

Noailles (B.N. Paris, Lat. 6) from San Pedro de Rosas (Catalonia) 
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fihowB strongly marked modifications 

not only in the writing, but in the 

artistic form. l~he illusi radons of 

vol. iii, executed in line are 

remarkable for the purity and cor- 
rectness of their drawing, and the 

science and variety of their com- 
position (Figs. 240-241). Lions, 

camels, winged beasts, and war- 
elephants carrying towers with their 

defenders intermingle with the 

figures. TTie architecture shows 

interlacing horse'shoe arches on 

columns (Fig. 241) like those to 

be found at Merida, and later 

(towards 1220), in the Mudejar 

portion of the cloister of San Juan ^ _ ^. 

de Duero. This is a proof of esther. 

the antiquity of interlacing arches un-^T'''' IJE^ 0*11.1.^5. 

in the ■ Musulman style in Cata- ' (AT°//Xt) 

Ionia, and of the persistence of 

the Mudejar style of the Caliphate in the Christian kbgdoms 

of Spain. 

The copy of the Morals of Saint Gregory (Saragossa Cathedral) 

is also a Mudejar work. Thus, in the page where the miniaturist 

has represented the author, he shows him seated under a portico 
with - horse-shoe arches, 
and near a laU mast 
resting on two couchant 



ns, as oriental 
style as the arches of the 
portico. 

In addition to the Virgin 
of La Vega (Fig. 227) 
there are various exam- 
ples in Spain of enamelled 
goldsmith's work of the 
twelfth century. Some 
of these are of incompar- 
able beauty ; the altar- 
frontal of Santo Domingo 
of Silo. (Fig. 243) now 
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in the Museum of Bur- 
■ gos, the reredoB still in the 
monastery and the altar- 
frontal of San Miguel in 
ExceUis, the reliquary of 
Huesca, and the bind- 
ing of an Evangeliary at 
Roncevaux (Fig. 242). 
These enamels are 
c\bisont^s a la iaille 
(Tepargnc and have all 
the characteristics of 
Limousin work. Some- 
times uncut gems, deli- 
cately set, enhance the 
richness of the decora- 
tion, as in the Silos altar-frontal and in an exquisite casket in 
the treasure of Astorga Cathedral (Fig. 244). 

Between the f>eriod marked by the completion of the mosques 
and palaces of the Onuniade emirs of Cordova and that of the 
construction by. the Almohades of the great mosque and the 
palaces of Seville (end of the twelfth century) the Musulman monarchs 
of Toledo built the Aljaferia (Figs. 172-173), but the remaining 
Moslem princes had reigns too stormy lo permit of great undertakings. 
The works they carried out had a military character. They 
were castles analogous to the fortresses of Alcala de los Panadcroa 
(Fig. 245) and Almeria 
(a port in the south-east). 
They- also restored the 
circumvallation of Seville, 
Cordova and Jaen, and 
in general the towns 
threatened by their rivals 
or the Christians. These 
fortresses are of the usual 
Persian or Syrian type. 
The towers of towns 
and castles are preferably 
square or polygonal — 
enceinte of Seville, lower 
fortress of the Bridge of 
San Martin at Toledo 
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— but tKere are also 
some round towerg, of the 
Asiatic type adopted by 
tbe Spaniards. 

As it bas been possible 
to assign definite chrono- 
logical limits to certain 
ancient woven materials ol 
an Oriental style, 1 bave 
devoted some attention to 
them, among other mani- 
feslationsoftbeMusulman 
minor arts under [he Om- 
miades (aup. p. 88 and 
Figs. 185, 186). 
Besides the stuffs, the dale and origin of which are practically 
certain, there are others which have hitherto been classed either as 
Byzantine or Siculo-Arabian on the evidence of their decoration. 
1 have said above (p. 24) how misleading these indications may be. 
Thus, when in doubt, it is necessary to recall those materials show- 
ing the distinctive characteristics of Hispano-Musulman decoration. 
which, it must be admitted, is in many respects easily confounded 
with Siculo-Arabian decoration (sup. pp. 42, 43). The majority 
of the specimens are in the special Museums ot Lyons, Berlin, and 
London. Sens Cathedral also owns some very fine examples 
worthy to be compared 
with those of the Mu- 
seums of Cluny and Vich, 
and of the basilica of 
Saint-Semin (Figs. 185, 
186). Among them are 
the shrouds of Saint 
Siviard, Saint Colomba 
and Saint Potentianus, 
respectively adorned with 
winged dragons, con- 
fronted monsters, fantas- 
tic animals, and birds, 
enframed in pseudo-Cufic 
inscriptions. 
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Three aisles, an apse, and square chapels bordering the transepts 
are the typical features assigned by Villard de Honnecourt to the 
austere churches of the Benedictines reformed by Saint Bernard. 
The order which had been established at Citeaux about 1098 soon 
began to colonise. It had just founded ihe Abbey of Fontfroide, 
near Narbonne, when it was summoned to Catalonia by Berengarius, 
IV. (1 113-1131). A few years later, Alfonso VII. (1 126-1157). 
opened the gates of Castiile to it. and Garcia Ramirez IV. (1 1 34- 
1 1 50) introduced it into Navarre. 

Although the reformed Benedictines penetrated into Spain by 

way of Catalonia, their earliest colony was in Castiile, at Moreniela 
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de Frades, between Zamora and 
Benavente. The plan of their 
churches was still Cluniac, but a 
new influence is revealed by the 
severity of the style. 

The same description applies 
to the Cathedral of Tarragona. 
There is a papal bull of 1131 
inviting contributions to the ex- 
penses of building it. Neverthe- 
less, as it closely resembles the 
Cathedral of Lerida. begun in 
1203 and finished in 1278, it is 
not to be supposed that the work 
was begun before the middle of 
the twdfth century. The very 
large building — 90 m. by 38 — is 

of the Catalan three-aisled type, '" iiKTHE'cATHK™*!!; 

inaugurated in the regions which {PhBt. Laccstr.) 

were the first to throw off the 

Musulman yoke [mp. pp. 77, 78). The massive dimensions 
of pien and arches which spring from groups of coupled columns, 
recall the Angoumois architecture introduced at Zamora and 
Salamanca (sup. pp. 104, 105 ; Fig. 202). In the interior, the 
pointed arch has replaced the semi-circular form, and the ribbed 
vault has been substituted for the Romanesque cylindric vault. On the 
■ the lateral doorways (Fig. 
247). but the porch of the 
nave,^ built about 1 273, 
is pointed (Fig. 321). 
An octagonal cupola on 
squinches rises over the 
crossing. The cloisters 
(Fig. 248) arc copied. 
almost exactly, from the 
cloisters of Fontfroide. 
Like these, they are 
formed by arches and 
supports of the Roman- 
esque style, contained 
within the pointed for- 
merels of a Gothic vault. 



exterior, the semi-circular arch persists i; 
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They are crowned by a cornice of cusped 
arches of an Oriental type (Figs, 28, 
35. 84, 85). These arches recur round 
the apae, bul here they form a defensive 
machicolation interrupted by brattices. 

The churches of the mcmasteries of Poblet 
(fifty-four kilometres from Tarragona) and 
of Veruela (Aragon), which were made 
over to the Cistercians towards 1 1 53 and 
1171 respectively, resemble the Cathedral 
of Tarragona, inasmuch as the severity of 
the ornament alone reveals the presence of 

„^.„„. ^.,. the Benedictine reformers. 

On the other hand, the Monastery of 
Santas Creua (twenty-eight kilometres from Tarragona), founded in 
1 1 52, and with a church which was begun in 1 1 77, is a perfect 
example of the Cistercian style (Fig. 249). The Cistercian T 
formed by the three aisles and the transept is very apparent. The 
square apse alone makes a slight external projection. It is flanked 
right and left by two square apsidal chapels, set in either arm of the 
transept. Massive piers, crowned by a simple moulding, support 
the groined vault of the nave and those of the side-aisles. On the 
outside, were it not for the doorway, the immense pointed window 
above it, and the lantern over the crossing, the church would have 
the appearance of a Romanesque fortress (Fig. 250). A cloister 
formed of very simple pointed arcades adjoined the church. In 
1 191, the fine hall of iheifirst storey, known as the dormitory of the 
young monks, was built. It is constructed with a series of pointed 
arches, springing very low, 
which carry the beams of 
the roof upon their tym- 
pana. On the ground 
floor there is a square 
chapter-house : the vault 
of this is composed of 
nine panels, the arcs 
doubleaux and diagonal 
arches of which converge 
upon sixteen supports : 
four in the centre, and 
twelve engaged in the later- 
al walls. This chapter- 
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House, which 
catcs with the dormitory 
by a staircase, is lighted 
from a second cloister, be- 
gun in September, 1313, 
and finiBhed January 12, 
1341. On one side there 
is a covered fountain. 

The convent of the 
Noble Ladies of la> 
Huelgas (three kitomeires 
from Burgos) was built in 
thereignof Alfonso VIH. ""■ '^'•~^'"!I/^^ ^!',^}!^- '"""'''"'' '"' 

of Castille (1188-1214). M"M.X%"') 

The church, later by seve- 
ral years than that of Santas Oeus, differs from this only in the form 
of the apse — which is pentagiHial — and that of a few of the arches. 

Although it belongs to the period of Cistercian churches, the 
Cathedral of Siguenza escaped the direct influence of the order, 
perhaps on account of its situation. It rises majestically, its massive 
facade flanked by two immense square towers, crowned by battle- 
ments (Fig. 252). The nave, the side aisles, the apse, the transept, 
lighted from the south by the most l>eauti(ul rose-window in Spain, 
recall the Cathedrals of Tarragona and Lerida in their arrangement. 
The piers show a striking and very comprehensible likeness to those 
of Saint-Nazaire at Carcassonne. 

Siguenza brings us towards the West. If we advance still 
further in this direction 
we shall reach Sahagun 
(San Facundo), where 
there are two brick 
churches of the deepest 
archeological interest. 
The earliest is dedicated 
to San Tirso (Fig. 253), 
the second to San Fran- 
cisco. The pointed arches 
of the last two storeys of 
the belfry of San Fran- 
cisco fix its period as the 
first quarter of the thir- 
teenth century. But on 
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the otiier hand, a Mudejar note is 

(truck here by the horse-shoe 

arcades on the outer walls of the 

transepts and the apse, and by 

those bands of saw-tooth orna- 
ment pointed out in the palaces 

of Fars{Figs. 18.23.25.27.) 
These buildings were the first 

in Castille in which those Orien- 
tal forms reappear which had 

been almost banished from the 

archileclure of Spain in the re- 
gions which the Benedictines of 

Ouny and Citeaux had conquered 

for French art. Nevertheless, 

even before their construction, the 

slightly horse-shoe form of the j,.,^, -sahahus. san tirso. 

archivolts in the Romanesque * chevkt ami helfrv. 

porches of the churches of For- (,At,tkor-i Pisi.) 

queres (Catalonia) and Santa 

Eulalia of Merida (end of the twelfth century) indicated a return to 

Musulman themes (Fig. 254). 

The last transition building to be noted is the Cathedral of 
Valencia. The door known as the 
Puerta del Palau (Fig. 255) U 
Romanesque, though it was begun 
after the taking of the town in 1238 
by the King of Aragon, Jaime I.. 
El Conquistador (1213-1276). 1 
have already explained the causes 
of these prolonged survivals (pp. 78, 
118). 

In Burgos, Toledo, and Leon 
Spain possesses three purely Gothic 
Cathedrals, buildings comparable to 
the finest French Cathedrals of the 
same period. The marriage of Doiia 
Blanca (Blanche of Castille) to 
Louis Vlll. (1223-1226) had facili- 
tated a renewal of relations between 
the two countries. The Cathedral 
of Burgos (Figs. 256-258) was 
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founded by Fernando [11.(1217- 
1285) the nepKew of Blanche cf 
Castille, wlio laid the first stone 
on July 20, 1221. The tran- 
sept, which projects considerably 
beyond the side-aiilet, indicates 
the persistence of the Roman- 
esque plan, or rather, a return 
to the traditional design which 
had been abandoned owing to 
the adoplion of the five-aisted 
church. An i^jse prolonging 
the nave, an ambulatory con- 
tinuing the side-aisles, and nine 
radiating chapels complete the 
fine whole, akin to the Cathe- 
drab of Reims, Amiens and 
Charlres, and the Abbey Church 
of Longpont, built in France in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. In the interior the analogies 
with Reims and Amiens are also strong. The bays are oblong : the 
piers have elegant slender columns at the corners, springing from the 
bases. On the other hand, the triforium of the transept is more like 
that of the Cathedral of Bourges. The only distinctively national 
feature is the octagonal dome above the crossing, the Spanish 
crucero (Fig. 258, cf. Fig. 269). Although it was finished in 1567 
and was the work of Juan de Vallejo, a pupil of the celebrated 
Francisco de Colonia and Philippe of 
Burgundy (Felipe de Vigarny, inf. p. 
224, 225), the squinches on which the 
drum rests, and the eight-pointed star 
which radiates on the intrados of the 
cupola, are of the purest Persian type 
(see Fig. 267). This part of the building 
is as it were the last legacy bequeathed 
by that Mudejar art which was the 
pride and glory of Spain. Burgos Cathe- 
dral is built on the flank of a hill. This 
led the architects to give two storeys to the 
magnificent cloisters between the chevet 
and the lower street of the Paloma. The 
upper storey is painted, but the colours are 
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faded, like colours wliich have 
been applied to stone. It is, 
nevertheless, a precious example 
of MudejaT polychromy. The 
brilliant reds and intense blues of 
the Andalusian palaces predomi- 
nate ; gold also played an im- 
portant part in the scheme. The 
melal has disappeared, but its 
presence in the original decora- 
tion is attested by the yellow 
mixture which served to &x it. 

Like the Cathedral of Burgos, 
the arch iepis copal church of 
Toledo (Figs. 259. 260) was 
founded by Fernando III. (Au- 
gust II, 1227). The only dis- 
tinctions between these two 
beautifut buildings lie in their 

dimensions and the number of their aisles. The Cathedral of 

Toledo is longer and wider than Burgos ; after the cathedrals of 

Milan and Seville, it is the largest Gothic church in Europe (120 

metres by 54). It has five aisles and a double ambulatory, and in 

plan it resembles Notre Dame of 

Paris (founded 1 163) ; in eleva- 
tion it is more akin to the 

Cathedral of Burgos (founded 

in 1172). In the latter the 

master-builder diminished the 

height of the triforium in favour 

of the windows. Here the idea 

was followed out in all its seventy, 

and the triforium was suppressed ; 

but its disapi>earance entailed a 

general depression of the vaults 

and the consequent heaviness of 

the whole. On the other hand, 

the six-panelled vault of Notre- 

Dame, and of the Cathedral of 

Poitiers, is replaced by the oblong 

bay with intersecting diagonal 

arches to which architects in 
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France had reverted. The cloisters are 
diBlinguished by a door of a very complex 
.tyle (Fig. 261), which will be noted 
whfn we examine the origin of the 
Portuguese Manuelian style (inf. pp. 
316, 317). We know ihc name, of lh= 
principal architects and sculptors who 
were employed in the Toledan work- 
shops for two hundred and fifty years. 
At the head of the long list is a French- 
man. Petrus Petri (d, 1285. inf. p. 209). 
who superintended the works for fifty 
years, and gave them a unity often lacking 
in these immense struclures. 

"Santa Maria de Regia, the Cathedral "''■ '"hIcIIthTdkal.^'' "" 
of Leon (Figs. 292-294), was founded 

in 1205. sixteen years before Burgos, but the workshops were 
closed for nearly a half century. The work, resumed in 1252, 
received a vigorous impulse under the reign of Sancho IV. (1284- 
1295), and was finished in 1303. a few years after the accession 
of Fernando IV. (1295-1312). Slender, delicately pierced, 
pure in form, and learned and harmonious in rhythm, the buildbg 
is an elegant solution of the auda- 
cious problem which the French 
masters had set themselves to- 
wards the end of the twelfth 
century, enframing in a light net- 
work of Elone the painted glass 
which fills the windows of the 
nave and aisles and the openings 
of the triforium from the summit 
to the base of the building. TTiis 
substitution of a transparent tri- 
forium for one with a gallery is 
found for the first time m the 
Cathedral of Amiens. The 
lle-de- France and Champagne 
adopted it towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Spain 
soon followed their example. 

But whereas architecture shone 
with peculiar lustre in Castille at 
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this period, in Galicia, the Astu- 
rias, Navarre, and Catalonia it 
seemed to be reposing after its 
exertions during the Romanesque 

At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, Catalonia and 
Navarre woke from their torpor, 
with the result that at Cerona. 
Saragotsa, Barcelona, Perpignan, 
and Pampeluna, architecture 
passed without any sensible tran- 
sition from expiring Romanesque 
to complicated Gothic. Affinities 
of race and proximity playing 
their part in the result, the South 
Kiu. asi — lOLEDii cATHEiiKAL °^ Fraucc rc-capturcd its prepon- 

cLoisTBK. derance in the artistic counsels of 

(/■*»/. /.«,«/,.) Catalonia. 

Santa Eulalia, the Cathedral of 
Barcelona, was begun in 1 298 and finished in 1 329. The three 
aisles pass into a transept without side-aisles, an apse with an 
ambulatory and a string of eleven small, radiating chapels, an 
arrangement borrowed from Saint- 
Just of Narbonne, the choir of which 
— the only part completed — was built 
from about 1272 to 1330. The 
crypt, excavated in 1 339 for the re- 
ception of the relics of Saint Eulalia, 
recalls the relic -shrmes of theprimitive 
churches. The arrangement was 
not a novel one. The chapels sur- 
mounted by a gallery which are set 
between the buttresses along the 
side-aisles form the most striking 
feature. Given the Gothic system 
of construction, in which the walls 
are mere partitions, we might suppose 
that architects would soon have con- 
ceived the idea of turning the free 
spaces between the buttresses to 
account in order to increase the 
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supeHicies of the church without expense. But thi) was Dot the 
cue. Throughout the fourteenth century France continued to 
build churches with external buttretseB. and although Notre-Dame 
of Paris, and the Cathedrals of Amiens and Tours have collateral 
chapelt, it ii because their walls were carried back to the line of the 
external face of the buttresses long after the 
construction of these buildings. The first 
examples of collateral chapiels included in 
the original plan is .perhaps to he found 
in the Cathedral of Cologne (thirteenth 
century). They were also a feature in 
the unexecuted plan of Saint-Just of Nar- 
bonne, at the similar and contemporary plant 
of the Cathedrals of Clermont and Limoget 
show. 

The Cathedral of Gerona, the boldest 
;6 —LEON- religious building of Catalonia, consists of a 

c:iTHEnHAL. single aisle, 22 metres 60 cm. wide, of an 

apse, and of an ambulatory surrounded, as at 
Barcelona, by eleven radiating chapels. It was begun in I3I6 
by Master Henri of Narbonne, and continued by one of his co- 
citizens, Jacques Favari (Jacopo de Favariis). The plan resembled 
that of Santa Eulalia of Barcelona, 
or rather that of the Cathedral of 
Narbonne, their common source of 
intpiration. But about 1410, when 
the external walls and the chapels 
between the buttresses were com- 
pleted, Guillermo Bofli proposed to 
unite the two walls by a single vault 
22 metres 60 cm. in span without 
any intermediate support. This 
dimension exceeded by 3 metres 
50 cm. the width of the naves of 
Sainl-Etienne at Toulouse and Sainte 
Cecile of AIbi, which were con- 
sidered remarkably daring. The 
Chapter was greatly exercised, and 
in 1416 appointed a technical com- 
mission of enquiry, which decided in 
favour of Boffi'i plan. 

Of all the kingdoms which were 
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afterwards united to form 
Spain, Navarre was th« 
one in whicK Frencfi 
artists were most sought 
after. French architects 
came in with the Cluniac 
monies in 1030; imagiers 
followed architects. At 
the beginning of the four- 
teenth century Navarre 
passed to the royal house 
of France for thirty years, 

FIG l6s-— "NrEI UNA CrOISTEK ,)H- THE ^""^ ^°^ °^^'* ^ CCntUry 

CATHEDRAL. aftcr this it retained sove- 

(Auiisr-s z'A^i.) reigns either French by 

birth or brought up in 
France. It is therefore not surprising that artistic Navarre should 
have been ruled by the French schools, and should have propagated 
their teachings. In the domain of religious architecture the cloisters 
of the Cathedral of Pampeluna (Fig. 295) occupy a distinguished 
place. The purity of the design and the delicate ornament of the 
arcades, the gables, and the capitals make it a unique work. Begun 
in the first years of the fourteenth century, in the reign of a French 
prince, Philippe d'Evreux, by a 
bishop of French extraction, 
Arnold de Barbazan, it was, no 
doubt, finished when in 1 390 the 
Romanesque Cathedral collapsed. 
All the portion adjoining the 
church must have suffered severely 
from the shock, and this explains 
the interest taken by Carlos III. 
(1387-1425) in its reconstruction. 

The Cathedrals of Saragossa 
and Seville, built on the sites of 
mosques demolished after the re- 
conquest, are very different from 
the foregoing. 

The Seo (Cathedral) of Sara- 
gossa, founded in 1 1 19, is almost 
square, and is divided into live 
aisles separated by four rows of 
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Gothic piers with yellow 
marble bases. It was 
consohdated in 1490. 
It is from this period 
that the capitals date. 
Among the foliage 
which decorates them 
angels and tambs in the 
Italian style frolic, and 
the innumerable ribs 
which rise from them 
and intersect at the 
summit l>eneath metal 
bosses are of the same s _s 

period (Fig. 266). In - ■ cmJcEn^. 

1498 the Musulman i.ri'i'i. Lattuct 

architect, El Rami, 

added the porch known as the PaoorJeria, now the main entrance 
to the church. The Mudejar character of the architecture is revealed 
in the interior, in the stellate dome over the crossing {Fig. 267), 
reproduced in Burgos Cathedral (Fig. 258), in the cupola of the 
Chapel of San Miguel, the golden stalactites of which seem to have 
been detached from a hall in the Alhambra, and externally on the 
north-west facade and on the dome, where a facing of non-lustrous 
bricks and fa:ence gives an exquisite softness of tone. Blue, green, 
and white predominate, with here and there notes of deep yellow 
and reddish brown. The crescent taken from the rebus-device of 
the Archbishop Lope Fernandez 
de Luna, at whose initiative the 
cupola of San Miguel was con- 
structed about 1375, stands out 
in the centre of the geometrical 
interlacements. Indirect imita- 
tions, executed far from the place 
of origin, are necessarily less per- 
fect than their models. But the 
faience facings of the Seo are not 
so far removed from these that 
we fail to recognise the style of 
the fine period which began in 
Persia at the dawn of the four- 
teenth century. 
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After the capture o( Seville (1248) 
the great mosque begun in 1173 by 
Abu Yakub YuBuf was transformed 
into a Cathedral and dedicated to 
Santa Maria de la Sede. But in 
1401. as its solidity seemed to be 
threatened, the Chapter decided to 
rebuild it. The architects took ad- 
vantage of the foundations, preserved 
the minaret, the celebrated Giralda 
(Fig. 246), the court known as the 
Patio de tos Naranjos, perhaps, too, 
the door Jet PerJon. transformed by 
Bartolome Lopez {Fig. 385) in 1519, 
and finally adopted a plan (Fig. 268) 
closely akin to that of the Spanish 
mosques (Fig. 60). A forest of 
columns divides the space covered by 
the Cathedral into Rve aisles and ten 

bays. As to the apse, which is barely , . _ , 

indicated on the exterior, and the two 

apsidal chapels submerged In the last bay, they are much more tike 
the nial(siira and the mihrab whose places they occupy than the 
choir of a Christian Church. 

The attachment of the Spaniards to their artistic traditions has 



(Comp. figs- isS, , 



never failed (jup. pp. 78, 1 18. 132). 



We shall find yet another 
example of this in San 
Juan de los Reyes (Figs. 
269,270), buihfor Isabella 
the Catholic by the famous 
Juan Cuas. A door in 
the cloister (Fig. 271 ) and 
the arcades of the 6rst 
storey claim attention on 
account of their proto- 
Manuelian character. 

The churches described 
above adhere to the classic 
forms. There are a tew 
examples of rarer types, 
interesting to study. 

The Church of San 
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Feliu at Jativa was rebuilt in 

1414. It is reduced to a nave 

of 15 metres by 224 metres, 

divided into five bays by pointed 

arches springing almogt from the 

ground, and supported by but' 

tresses with chapels set between 

them. On the exterior is one 

of those longitudinal porches 

peculiar to Spain (sup. p. 

106). The distinguishing fea- 
ture of San Feliu is the alfarge, 

or timber roof composed of 

rafters resting upon the extrados 

of the arches. The Romanesque 

Church of Mig Aran, in Upper 

Catalonia, Santa Maria de la 

Huerta, the Palatine Chapel "''■ %'R.,T™iv*eLi»« D^.t."^'^'" 

of Santa Agueda (thirteenth {AKihsi's i-Mei.) 

century, now the Provincial 

Museum) at Barcelona, the Mourguier at Narbonne, are examples 

of this arrangement already noted at Santas Creus (sup. pp. 1 30, 

131), an arrangement which made a prior appearance near 

Damascus, in the basilica of Taf ka. and in the valley of the Orontes, 
at the basilica of Rueiha. 
These roofs may have 
been introduced into 
Europe by the Musul- 
man architects. Their 
name as well as their form 
supports this hypothesis. 
The Cathedral of 
Palma (Majorca), begun 
in 1229, has another 
peculiarity. Its architec- 
ture shows it was origin- 
ally crowned with terraces 
in imitation of Oriental 
buildings(Fig.272). The 
present roof dates from 
1 380, the year when the 
church was restored. 
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In civil buildings the arcliilecl 
introduced features very different 
from those he used in religious 
monuments. The most charac- 
teristic were doors with dispro- 
portionately large arch'Stones 
(Figs. 273. 275. 281.301.413. 
426. 427) and very slender 
shafts to the smaller columns 
{Figs. 273. 274. 275, 284). 
The former, borrowed from 
fortified castles, were in general 
use ; the latter, inherited from 
the Moors, belong to the Catalan 
style. 

The Casa de lot Baragahas 
of Aviles (Castille) resembles the 
Palace of EstelU (Fig. 205), 
save that the openings of the 
ground-fioor have pointed arches. 

Don Pedro the Cruel halted 



It had long been in existence whi 

there in 1332, during his pursuit of his brother Enrique. 

The palace comprised in the monastery of Santas Crei 
249) has preserved a charming palio 
and staircase, showing the delicate 
little columns mentioned above (Fig. 
274). 

Of the Casa Comhtarial (town 
hall) of Barcelona there remains a 
large pointed window, a door, the 
huge arch-stones of which are 
crowned by a curving archivolt of 
contrary flexure which is carried on 
to a wall at right angles to the door- 
way, the three shields of the tympanum, 
and an angel with bronze wings who 
seems to be blessing those who ap- 
proach (Fig. 275). All these motives 
are exquisite in their purity and fancy. 
The works, begun in 1369. were 
finished in 1 37S. 

The ancient Patau de la Diputado 
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general Je Calalunya (Palace of the 

Estates - General), built by March 

Cafont and decorated by Pere Johan, 

dales from the first halE of the fifteenth 

century. In the later portions, we 

Rnd the Gothic style complaisantly 

accepting the Rrst manifestations of the 

Italian Renaissance. We must note 

the door opening on to the Calle 

del Obispo, constructed in 1416 

(Fig. 277), the patio of two storeys, 

the external staircase in this same 

path (Fig. 276). and two of the 

windows — one facing the patio de los 

Naranjoi, the other opposite the 

outer door — because their interlacing 

arches afford a Iresh example of 

proto-Manuelian forms. " coNsmomAL 

With these buildings we must class (A„tA,r's Pi^n 

the Lonja (Elxchange) of Palma (Fig. 

280). built in 1426 by Guillen Sagrera, and the Lonja de la Seda 

at Valencia (Fig. 279), the construction of which was decreed 

on February 3, 1482. They are in 'the Catalan style, whereas the 

Hospital de la Latina at Madrid (Fig. 281). now demolished, was a 

precious relic of Castillian Gothic art at the end of the fifteenth 

century. It wai built by a Musulman architect, Maestre Hazan. 

at the expense of the celebrated Beatriz Galindo, lady of the bed- 
chamber and Latin pro- 
fessor to Isabella the 
Catholic. 

Zamora. Toledo (Fig. 
282) Avila (Fig. 283), 
E^tella, Siguenza on the 
one hand, and on the 
other Gerona, Cardona, 
Caste lion de Ampurias 
(Fig. 273) in Spain, Ibiia 
in the Balearic Isles (Fig. 
284), and Perplgnan in 
Roussillon also possess 
Gothic facades or pcuiions 
of facades in a perfect 



Seville, Almodovar del Ri 

Belmez, Fuenle Ovejuna. a 

These works date fro 
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outer wall rises from the scarp. It 
has a continuous course of battle- 
ments so regulated in height that the 
covered way of ihe inner wall com- 
mands a considerable extent. 

The castle of Coca is In a plain, at 
the confluence of the Eresma and the 
Voltoya. It was the home of the 
mighty family of Fonseca. who rebuilt 
it in the fifteenth century, at the time 
when Juan II. completed the castle of 
La Mota, which it greatly resembles. 
The second group of fortresses, or 
of fortified castles, corresponds to two 
lines of defence, the first of which, 
starting from Alicante, ends at Gran- 
ada, passing through Murcia, Aledo, 
and Lorca, while the second leaves 
Huelva to make its way to Niebia, 
1, Cordova, Villaviciosa, Vacar, Espiel, 
id Almorchon. 

n the Musulman occupation. The 
Christians merely repaired or en- 
larged them. The most famous 
and the best preserved among them, 
the castle of Alniadovar del Rio on 
the Guadalquivir, crowns a slate 
hill about 100 metres in height. It 
was looked upon as the bulwark of 
the Caliphate Court, and the type 
of the impregnable mediaeval for- 
tress. Neither in design, outline, 
nor arrangement of details, do we 
find any essential diSerences be- 
tween the castle of Almodovar 
and the castle of La Mota, which 
is, however, more modern as a 
whole. 

The fortresses enumerated above 
are polygonal, whereas the castle 
of Beliver, at Raima (Figs. 289^ 
290), is circular, and flanked by 
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round lowerB. This type, a rare one 
in Spain, tKough occurring frequently 
in Portugal, was usual in the East, to 
judge by the Assyrian bas-reliefs, the 
citadel of the Acropolis of Susa, and 
the palace of Hatra. 

We may mention further, as evi- 
dences, the polygonal towers of Seville, 
Valencia, and Poblet (Aragon), imi- 
tated from the Eastern type of which 
we'Kave an ancient example at Mshatta, 
and the citadel of Badajoz, the doors 
of which are arched in a strongly 
contracted horse-shoe form. 

To sum up. a comparative study of 
the fortresses of Northern, Central, 
and Southern Spain, built during the ►"■■ 5S3.— »viua. u"ok i>ith 
Romanesque and Gothic periods, Ai(m.wiAL^uEAKiNLJs 

shows that both are derived from the " * '"'" '' 

programme set forth in dealing with the military architecture of 
Persia (pp. 19, 107-109). The conditions fulliUed by the 
Acropolis of Susa. the castles of Fari and Mesopotamia, and 
later, by the jfeara^i of the Crusaders, constructed on Syrian models, 
are also realised in Spain, because the triumphant Oriental types 
had been brought thither by the in- 
vaders. This is also the secret of the 
striking uniformity of Spanish fortifica- 
tion, whether of Christian or of 
Musulman origin. 

From the beginning of the Gothic 
period a few bridges were thrown 
over unfordablc rivers. Many of these 
bridges have disappeared. Those 
which remain are bold, light, and 
often remarkable in construction. 

The bridge of Ceret (Pyrenees- 
Orientales) is composed of a semi- 
circular arch 32 metres in span, with 
open tympana (Fig. 291). It dates 
from the fourteenth century. Two 

large bridges with pointed arches are ""'" "V^m'R''I'A^'llKAR^'^^f-."" 
of the same period : one, at the {paoi. Larmu.) 
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entrance of San Juan de 
Us AbadessM (Catalonia) 
has three arches (Fig. 
292); the second, which 
has five large arches, 
crosses the Mino to the 
right of Lugo. Another 
bridge with pointed 
arches is passed on the 
right going to Covadonga, 
before arriving at Cangas 
de Onis. Zamora is con- 
nected with the left bank 
''"" '(/'^/^Zlrm/o'^'^* °^ *'"' Douro by a mag- 

nificent Gothic bridge, 
formerly fortified, the piers and triangular spurs of which are 
surmounted by voids in the spandrils. At Elche the bridge over 
the Vipalapo at Caceres. the Almarez bridge, and at Gerona. 
the San Juan bridge, deserve mention. To conclude, the Alcantara 
and San Martin bridges at Toledo (thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies), the first with two, the second with five arches (Fig. 294), 
are so well known that it is useless to describe them. 

Toledo, Soria. Siguenza. and Alcada de Henares fell into the 
bands of the Christians again in the last years of the eleventh 
century. As a result of these successes, the kings of Castille 
entered into poEsession of a vast province where the Musulmans 
and Mozarahs (Christian subjects of the former) bad long combined 
against the Emirs of Cor- 
dova (sup. 123. 124). 
The toleration with which 
the ChrlslianE had been 
treated during this period 
redounded to the benefit 
of the vanquished, who 
were neither expelled 
nor molested. Through- 
out the province, says a 
contemporary writer, al- 
jamas dada^ a las arles 
de la paz (associations 
devoted to the arts of 
peace) were formed, the 
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members of which pre- 
served ihe traditions in- 
herited from Musulman 
masters and workmen. 

The arts of the Caliph- 
ate, which had established 
ihemaelves in Spain with 
the help of themes im- 
ported by the first con- 
querors, had there devel- 
oped in an independent 
manner, in consequence ol 
the rupture between the 
Ommiade monarchs of the 
Peninsula and the Abbas- 
side princes who ruled 




the rest of [slam. But when the Almora- 
vide (in Arabic el moTabit - the monkish 
custodian of the h-ontiers. 1090-1157) 
andAlmohade(in Arabic e/mwaAfi((/= 
unitarian, 1 1 37-121 2)conquests brought 
the Maugrabins on two occasions into 
Spain, they introduced motive* which 
modi- 
fied 
t h e 
archi- 



'"'"' '•y t u r e 
of the 

Caliphate, and gave birth to a new 
style, the Andalusian style, to 
which Morocco subsequently be- 
came tributary. 

The Andalusian style is perfectly 
distinct from the foregoing one. 
The arches pass from the horse-shoe 
struck fromasingle centre of ancient 
Persia to more complicated designs 
— horse-shoe arches and ogives 
struck from three or five centres, 
stilted semi-circular arches (sup. 
p. 64) 1 the orders of the columns 
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show greater richness and 
originality. The increasing 
use of the honeycomb 
and of decorative panels, 
treated with a view to the 
repetition of a single mo- 
tive, as they appear as 
early as the ninth century 
in the palaces of the Ab- 
bassids (Samarra, Meso- 
potamia), and open-work 
decoration are also features 
characteristic of the new ^^^ _palma mukTopTHKCAsiLEnpiiELLVER. 
architectonic themes (Figs. (/.*,,, Lacasu ) 

30^311.386-390). 

Like the style of the Caliphate, the Andalusian style was pro- 
pagated by means of the copies executed by Christian architects 
and decorators, and the collaboration of Musulman colleagues and 
workmen with these. After the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
the king of CastiUe. Alfonso VIII., wrote to Pope Innocent III. : 
qaosdam caplivos Juximas ad servilium chrisllanorum el monas- 
terium quae sunt reparanda. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and even in the sixteenth. Christians occasionally invoked 
the aid of Musulman masters when they undertook not only public 
buildings and palaces, but even religious structures, such as the 
Chapel of the Trinity, built for ttie Countess of Barcelos in 1354 
by an architect of Saragossa called Mahomat de Bellico ; the 
Church of the Carthusians of Paular, constructed from 1433 to 
I440byAbder Rahman 
of Segovia, the Chapel of 
La Latina and the porch, 
of the Seo of Saragossa 
already mentioned (pp. 
139,143). Indeed, their 
Catholic Majesties, dis- 
turbed by these encroach- 
ments, made a specid 
decree to prevent Musul- 
mans and Jews from 
carving sacred statues and 
painting sacred pictures 
(inf. p. 183). In 1632 
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the treatise on timber- 
rooSng of Diego Lopez 
de Arenas, publislied at 
Seville under the title 
Compendia del Arte de 
Carpinteria, was a treat- 
ise on Oriental roofing. 
During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries 
Moorish (amihes who had 
preserved the tradition of 
Oriental industries, and fig, 191 

at Granada in 1725, 
manufacturers of silks 
convicted of professing the Musulm 
sentence of the Inquisition. Down t 
century Moslem traditions v 
" in Ihe ihealres the toomei 
shrouded in thick ' 
the feet" 



HI religion, were burnt by 
3 the end of the eighteenth 
3 lirmly rooted in Spain that 
e segregated in the Cazuela and 
eils which enveloped them from the head to 
says the author of the Nouoeau Voyage en Espagne 
(Paris, 1789), Under such conditions it is not surprising that 
the fusion of Christian and Musulman art, prepared from the 
begmning of the conquest, should have been consolidated in the 
course of the following centuries. 

As might be expected. Mudejar buildings are to be found for the 



most part at Toledo, i 
Toledo during the Musuln 
Teruel (minaret-belfries 
of San Martin and de! 
Salvador). Ateca, aia- 
tayud, Daroca, Tausle, 
Saragossa, Segovia, Sala- 
manca, and in the south, 
at Merida. Seville, Cor- 
dova and Granada. 

In addition to nu- 
merous churches, Toledo 
possesses two Mudejar 
synagogues adapted to 
CathoUc worship : Santa 
Maria la Blanca and San 
Benito, better known as 



idejar b 

1 the towns politically dependent upon 
a domination (sup. p. 1 46), and also at 
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the Transito de Nueatra 
Sefiora. Of the grace 
and elegance of Santa 
Maria we get no hint 
from the exterior. But 
no sooner do we pass 
the threshold than we are 
struck by the octagonal 
piers wliich divide the 
irregular quadrilateral of 
the plan into five aisles, 
and charmed by the ex- 
fk;. J04.— TOLEDft^^^EHinGB nF SAN quisitely dclicate orna- 

ment of the capitals, the 
tympana and friezes of carved stucco, the arcades of the blind 
triforium of the central nave, the timber roof and the pavement 
(Fig. 2%). The Transito, which was finished in 1366, consists 
of a nave 21 metres long, 10 wide, and 12 high, covered by an 
arlesonado, or ceiling with soffits, executed in larch-wood. Carved 
stuccoes, so delicate that they look like Venetian lace which has 
been hanging forgotten for centuries, cover the walls (Fig. 297). 
Above, there is a second storey of architecture formed by fifty-four 
arches remarkable (or the perfection of their ornament. Some 
correspond to windows, others to the 
openings into the gyneceum. The col- 
umns with their coupled capitals of 
coloured marble are crowned by cusped 
arches. The beaded archivohs of these 
pass, at the summit, round a delicate 
open-work medallion, and continue for 
the support of a deep band, on which is 
a Hebrew inscription in high relief, con- 
sisting of a few verses from the Psalms 
of David. Another inscription celebrates 
the reigning sovereign, Pedro I. (1350- 
1 369), the architect of the synagogue, 
Don Meir Abdeli, and the donc»-, 
Samuel Levy. The cartouches sur- 
rounding the inscriptions are sepa- 
rated by the coat of arms of Gistille 
and Leon, and by the lilled shield 
of France, which recalls the nationality 
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i of 



r. the 



of Queen Bh 

Pedro I. 

Civil Mudejar architecture 

is not represented at Toledo 

by manutnents as complete as 

the two synagogues. There 

are, however, a few [ragments 

of real interest belonging to 

buildings of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Such are the Taller Jet Moro 

and the saloon of the Casa de 

Mesa ; more notable still are the 

Mudejar timber -roofs, which 

deserve special mention by virtue 

of their variety and their fine 

state of preservation. A first 

group consists of those roofs """ ~™^p^'/^ "^c^w'it)'^* bi'nca. 

mentioned above (p. 75), com- 
posed of rafters close enough to receive without any intermediary a 

joined flooring on the principal joists. In the second, the rafters, 

resembling the nbs of a ship, give the impression of the reversed 
keel of a flat-bottomed boat (Fig. 
298). Again, the flooring of a 
storey may be the objective. In 
this case, beams and joists, or 
joists alone enter into its com- 
position. Often, again, these 
have a filling, the projections of 
which form, in general, the 
classic combination of the cross 
and the eight-pointed star of the 
Persian style. I may cite as an 
example the sumptuous ceiling 
of the chapter-house of the 
Cathedral, built about 1510 by 
Pedro Gumiel and Enrique 
Egas, the celebrated architects 
of their Catholic Majesties (Fig. 
299). 

The Mudejar style even 
crept into the decoration of the 
53 
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tomb* of the alguazil Don 
Feman Gudiel, who died 
in 1226, and o( the In- 
(anle Don Perez, grand- 
ton of Fernando HI. 
(1217-1252), respect- 
ively in the Cathedral 
and the Chapel of Las 
Cotnendadoras of San- 
tiago. 

Segovia, as well at 
Toledo, offer* example* 
of this lingular architec- 
ture. First the Church 
of Corpus Christi, which 
resembles Santa Maria la 
Blanca; then, the defen- 
sive towers of the Parador Grande and of the Marquis de Lozoya's 
palace, and a number oE other palaces covered with very hard 
plaster, which the decorators ornamented with geometrical designs 
in relief (Figs. 300-302) analogous lo those which are to-be 
found on the bronze facings of the Door of the Lions at Toledo 
Cathedral (Fig. 384). One of these dwellings has even preserved 
an ajimez surrounded by those exquisite ffuencea the style, colour 
and processes of which the Musulmans had brought from Persia. 
Saragossa was no less 
richly endowed than 
Segovia. In 1887 the 

pulkd'down (Fi^.'sol)' 
h had been built in 
1504 by live architects, 
two of them Christians. 
Gabriel Gombao and 
Juan de Sariiiiena, one 
a Jew. Ince de Gali. 
and two Musulmans, 
Ezmel Ballabar (Ismail 
ibn d Abbar ?) and 
Maestre Monferriz. 
But we may still gee the 
minaret belfries of the 
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Magdalena. of San Pablo, of San 
Miguel de lo3 Navarros, of San Gil 
and of Santos Pedro y Juan. 

The northern frontier of the Mude- 
jar is studded with fortified castles, 
among which was the Castle del Barco. 
which the Duke of Alba had decorated 
" in the Moorish style " under the direc- 
tion of Juan Rodriguez, according to 
the contract of 1 476 ; here too is 
Salamanca, where in the old Cathedral 
IS the chapel of Talavera. and the 
magnificent polychrome tomb of the 
singer Aparicio ; there are also many 
buildings of secondary importance. 

Bearing more to the east, we may 
study the ancient Alca7,ar and the 
Chapel of the Oidor at Alcala de 
Henares. The Alcazar, built, it ap- 
pears, in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century by the Archbishop of Tol 
Fernando 




Don Sancho, son of 
(1217-1252), was altered for the first time by 
Cardinal Contreras in the reign of 
Juan I. (1379-1390). Its most 
characteristic features are its coffered 
ceilings, of the kind known as arte- 
sonado, and the magnificent Salon 
de los Concilios, a vast and lofty 
nave crowned by a sumptuous poly- 
chrome timber roof, restored in the 
reign of Isabella 11. 

The Chapel of the Oidor ukes 
its name from its founder, Don Pedro 
Diaz of Toledo, oidor y referendario 
of the king. Don Juan II. of Cas- 
tille (1407-1454). Ue very deli- 
cate design of the decorations, in 
which the pointed arch is combined 
with subtle arabesques, is heightened 
by a soft scheme of colour where 
light blue predominates. 

The palace of the Dukes de 
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rinfantado, at Guadalajara (Rg. 304). 
is also a Mudejar building, but at certain 
points it ii related to the architecture oE 
the Renaissance. San Miguel de Al- 
mazan in the same region, begun in 
1 220 and finished in the reign of Alfonso 
XII. (1253-1-284). one of the princea 
who most efficaciously favoured the 
fusion of the Christian and Musuiman 
civilisations, has a ribbed cupola like 
those of the 
church of 
Akhpat (Fig. 
75). the 

WITH PURCELAm DBCOKATIONS. ^^j g^^^^ 

Cristo de la 
Luz {mp. p. 84. 85). The ribs, how- 
ever — and this is an important detail — 
form in their projection a stellate octagon 
in the Persian style, the points of which 
rest upon the summits of the squinches 
and of the great pointed arches. 

At Cordova we must note the Ville- 
viciosa Chapel in the Cathedral (Fig. 
306). and the numerous churches con- 
structed in the reigns of Alonso XI. 
(1312-1359) and Don Pedro I. (1350- 
1369): San Nicolas, San Pedro. San 
Lorenzo, Santa Marina, and San Miguel. p,^. 303.— mkag,.»m. 

From the right (Epistle) side-aisle of lEANiNc toweb. 

the last-named a square chapel projects, 

covered with a cupola on horse-shoe squinches. The same form 
of arch appears in the wmdows, the door of communication, and 
the divisions of the rose-windows, whereas the porch of the church 
is Romanesque. 

The Mudejar churches of Seville differ from those of Cordova 
in their more modem character, the frequent suppression of the 
two apsidal chapels, and the presence of a minaret-belfry (Fig. 305), 
the general arrangement and decoration of which are imitated from 
the Giralda (Fig. 246). 
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At the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury a Toledan architect named 
Djalubi was summoned to Seville 
by the founder of the mosque, 
Abu Yakub Yusuf , of the dynasty 
of the Almohades. and commis- 
sioned to build the palace, which, 
after various alterations and ad- 
ditions, became the present Al- 
cazar. The most important 
modifications were the work of 
Pedro i . (1350-1369). ofTji- 
n^iirni. (1390-1407), of Juan 
II. (1407-1454), of iMbellalhe 
atholic (1474-1504), and of 
Charle8_V. (1505-1558), in pre- 
paration (or hie marriage with 
Dona Isabel of Portugal. 

The plan oi the Alcazar is y.i,. 304,-ciu*i>ALAjARA. i'atio i.k 
very simple. It is developed linfantawi. 

round the colonnades of a rect- (p/,et. Lnmu.') 

angular court, the Patio de las 

Doncellas (Fig. 308), and consists of galleries, square chambers, 
and a little supplementary patio, the 
Patio de las Muflecas (the Dolls, 
Fig. 309), which fadlitales the dis- 
tribution. Passing through the outer 
door, we enter the court of La 
Monteria, from which a long gallery 
leads to the court of honour. Then, 
to the left, we see the Mudejar 
Facade, with its sumptuous doorway 
(Fig. 307). Under a very projecting 
pent-house, supported by joists deli- 
cately worked and adorned with 
lines of gold and colour, is a frieze 
of stalactites upheld by elegant small 
columns. In the interstices between 
them hospitable sentences are in- 
scribed in Cufic characters : May 
your wishes he granted ; and lower 
down on another frieze : Happiness. 
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rate, there are (ii 
oE the Andalusi 

Marrakesh, Mekinea, Tangiers, and 
Tetuan, in buildings constructed by 
Musulmans who came From Spain 
during the domination of the Almo- 
hades or aher the taking of Seville. 
In the interior, the cusped arches, 
the marveliouB lacework of the 
tympana, the alicalados (porcelain 
wainscots) in the Patios de les 
Donaiks and de Im Muhecai (Figs. 
308. 309). were executed under the 
same conditions as the porch. 

The triple arches of the famous 
hall of Los Embajadore, (Fig. 310) 
are of the horse-shoe form, and have 
voussoirs alternately plain and orna- 
mented, the style of which recalls 
the Mosque of Cordova. We 
have here a survival of forms and 
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peace, glory, and perfect felicity 
[be yours]. All the middle 
part and the base of the door 
were altered or re-fashioned by 
Pedro I. in 1364, as we learn 
from an inscription — in Golhic 
lettering this time — incised at 
a later date on the stone lintel 
which enframes the enamelled 
frieze. 

The purity of the Andalusian 
style need not surprise us ; the 
works were entrusted lo Moor- 
ish architecia and workmen sent 
out from Granada at the king's 
request by Yusuf I. Abd el 
Haddjad. As to the penthouse 
cflTHF.iiKAi '""^ *'^^ upper bands, they seem, 

ciiAiEL. save where they have been re- 

""■' stored, to have formed part of 

the original building. At any 
rephcas of them at Fez (Porch of the Mosque 
A.D. 1207). f 
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decorations analogous to 
that already noted in the 
Christian kingdoms (p. 
124). The rest of the 
hall is Mudejar, including 
the cedar dome, which 
bears under the central 
rose the following in- 
scription in Gothic char- 
acters : The master 0/ 
works of the king (Juan 
II.), D. Diego Ruiz, 
made me. The building 

PI.:, 30«.-Si;viUl,R. ALCAiAH. HAIKJ UE LAS wflS COmplctcJ in 1427. 

(p&ai. La^ssit ) Seville possesses yet 

another celebrated 
Mudejar building, the Caaa de Pilahs (Fig. 311), constructed 
in the sixteenth century for the Dukes of Alcala, and long looked 
upon as a reconstruction of Pilate's house at Jerusalem. From the 
decorative point of view, it is a picturesque medley of Musulman, 
Gothic, and Plateresque motives. But it is interesting, more 
especially as a realisation of the dream of those nobles of an old 
Christian stock, who, in a country 
conquered by the Italian Renais- 
sance, felt a retrospective tenderness 
for the Musulman arU. 

During the Gothic period, as 
during that which preceded it, 
Spanish sculpture was closely bound 
up with religious architecture, and 
underwent, though after a very sen- 
sible interval, the persistent influence 
of the schools which flourished north 
of the Pyrenees. Thus the capitals 
of the Cathedral of Tarragona are 
Still in the Romanesque style (Fig. 
312). On the other hand, the 
central door of the Cathedral of 
Leon is surrounded by very inter- 
esting statues (Fig. 314) and has in 
the tympana a bas-relief, The Last 
Judgment, certain figures in which, 
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notably those of the elect (Fig. 

3 1 5), have the grace of the best 

French works of the Gothic 

period. Yet, though their au- 

thors were haunted by memo- 
ries of the sculptures of the 

Cathedrals of Chariree and of 

Bourges, the costumes and types 

show ethnical characteristics 

which suggest that the artists 

were Spaniards taught by 

French masters, or Frenchmen 

long settled in Spain. The 

same may be said of an excel- 
lent statue detached from a 

princely tomb, and remarkable 

for its firmness of execution, 

and the simplificalion of the '"'" ^"'■uK'^n^EMHAj*iinBF'''C '^'^''"^ 

modelling to harmonise with the tr/urt. /.acos/t.) 

dour virility of the Castillian 

type (Fig. 313). ll it also valuable on account of the preservation 

of the colour, which is intact save for the fading incidental to old 

paintings on stone. 

Two other memorials in the cathedral claim our attention. One. 

setagainst the Copf7/o Mayor, is the tomb of Ordono II. (91 3-923). 

executed in the fifteenth century (Fig. 317); the other, in the 

Chapel of the Concepcion. contains the body of Bishop Manrique 

de Lara, founder of the Cathedral. It is decorated with a bas- 
relief, in which the sculp- 
tor has commemorated a 
distribution of provisions 
made by the bishop 
during a terrible famine 
(Fig. 316). 

The sculptures at Bm- 
gos Cathedral — notably 
those of the Sarmenlal 
and Coroneria doors, at 
the extremitie* of the 
transepts — are contem- 
porary with those of the 
Cathedral of Leon and 
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are derived from the schools of the 
I le-de- France. But they, too, bear 
the impress of Spain. 

What are we to say of the 
statues in the cloister, representing 
a king, a queen, and live children. 
Are they portraits of Alonso X. 
(1252-1284). his wife Violante. 
and their five sons ? Everything 
favours the hypothesis. 

Another portrait, that of the 
founder of the Cathedral. Bishop 
Maurice, who died in 1 328, occurs 
once on the central column of the 
Sarmenlal doorway (Fig. 318). 
F CL..ISTEH and again in the choir. The second 
portrait is a recumbent figure of 
gilded brass, partially enamelled, 
century than the altar- frontals of Silos (Fig. 
Excelsis, it recalls them by the nature and 
given to 



Although later by a 

243} and San Miguel 

colour of the enamels, and the decorative importani 

the metal. 

The retnaric made concerning the princely 
statue at Leon applies equally to four poly- 
chrome monuments set into the walls of the 
old Cathedral at Salamanca. The tomb of 
the singer Aparicio (d. 1270) has already 
been given as a fine example of Mudejar 
sepulchral art (.p. 155). The entablature 
consists of a black frieze decorated with gold 
arabesques, and a honeycomb cornice, bor- 
rowed apparently frpm the palace of some 
Moorish prince. 

If we turn eastward from Salamanca^ we 
find at Estella, the church of San Sepulcro, 
the tympanum of which may be compared, 
in its degree, with those of Leon and 
Burgos (Fig. 319). 

The precious diptych of carved and 

painted ivory in the Eacorial (Fig. 320), 

known as the Libro de la Pasi6n (c. 1 300), 

is so exceptional in dimensions and style that 
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it must be classified as statuary in 
bas-relief, and as a work of the 
Castiliian school. 

The differences of style noted in 
the architecture of Castille and 
Aragon persist in the sculpture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

The statues on the fa;ade of the 
Cathedral of Tarragona are not all 
of a common origin (Fig. 321). 
One group consisting o( nine 
Apostles was ordered by Arch- 
bishop Olivella from Master Bar- 
lolomein 1278; the second, com- 
prising the three other Apostles, 
and the nine Prophets, was exe- 
'^''^^''cAAlFui'Ar'i'f'LEi'i".''' ^"'^ cuted by Master Jayme Castaylo 
(Ai/iisr'i rio/.} in 1 376. Although one group is 

a century later than the other, both 
are heavy and have many characteristics in common. They seem to 
have come from Castiliian workshops. On the other hand, the grace- 
ful and elegant Virgin placed against the central pier of the door- 
way {Fig. 322) is akin in every respect to the Gilded Virgin of the 
south porch at Amiens. TTie very interesting tomb of the Archbishop 
Juan of Aragon. son of Jaime II. who died in 1334 and was buried 
in the cathedral (Fig. 323), and the two royal monuments in the 
Church of Santa Creut, are also obviously French in inspiration. 
The Holy Sepulchre of Perpignan (Fig. 324), a fine polychrome 
group (the paint- 
ing later than the 
sculpture), a 
heritage from 
Roussillon, is far 
superior to the 
figures of Jayme 
Castaylo. But 
the masterpiece 
of the atalan 
School of the six- 
teenth century is 
the monument of 
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Lope Fernandez of Luna, Arch- 
bishop o[ Saragossa (d. 1 382), 
which occupies a funerary chapel 
in the Mudejar style, constructed 
in the cathedral during the prelate's 
life-time. Crowned with the mitre, 
and draped in his mantle, the 
pontiff lies extended. His head on 
a cushion, the embroideries of 
which are carefully reproduced. 
The face, modelled by a master- 
hand, has an expression of heavenly 
beatitude. On the frieze of the 
mausoleum, and round the niche 
of which he occupies the centre, 
monks lament their benefactor. 
Each figure is treated simply, with- 
out either stiffness or lack of dignity. 
The seated statues in the angles 
arc perhaps even superior to the 
others in their nobility of form, ai 



id the vigour of the sentiment 
they express. 

Although the tomb of the 
Archbishop of Saragossa is 
closely akin to that of Philippe 
le Hardi, who died in 1404 
(designed by Jean Marville 
and sculptured by Glaus 
Sluter). it is not a copy of 
this, as the dates suflkienlly 
prove ; but it is imitated 
from the French tombs with 
tjiourners (pleuranU) of an 
earlier period. We may, I 
think, venture to attribute it 
tothatPereMorague of Barce- 
lona, who had executed the 
famous cuitodia for the cor- 
poral of Daroca at the 
Archbishop's command in 
1380 (Fig. 377). In any 
case, Aragon had established 
M 2 
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relatione with Burgundy, and under 
the influence of the KtJiooU of the 
North her sculptors had made 
such rapid progress that a Catalan, 
Juan de la Huerta, born at Daroca, 
was chosen to execute the tomb of 
Jean sans Peur (d. 1419) and of 
his wife. Duchess Margaret of 
Bavaria. 

The causes of the first efflores- 
cence of Catalan sculpture will be 
deduced from the study of painting. 
At present 1 merely note its happy 
efiects and mention certain illustrious 
names in the domain of the plastic 
arts. Such are Guillem de la Mota 
and Perejohan de Vallfogona {m/. n,-.. j.a.-mt,:,,,. cathehkai.. 

p. 165) ; Jordi Johan, also known v^wM^^^»l. inii>k. 

as Maestre Jordi, a master image- (.-(./(/<-;■! /7w/.) 

maker ; and yet another Pere 
Johan. We have by Jordi Johan the monument of the Infanta 




]»< 



I, Countess of Ampuri 



. vhich Pedro IV. ordered in 1386. 
and the Archangel Raphael over the 
Rne door of the Casa Consislorial (Fig. 
275) : by Perejohan the second, the 
Saint George and the gargoyles of 
the Disputacio door at Barcelona 
(Fig. 277). It was Pedro OUer 
who, in 1420. carved the reredos of 
the high altar in the Cathedral of 
Vich, ar.d in 1442 the tomb of 
Fernando I. of Aragon. There were 
also artists such as Marcos Canyes, 
Francisco Vilardell, the Pere 
Morague already mentioned, and 
the unknown author of the incom- 
parable custodia of Vich Cathedral, 
the exquisite figures of which, en- 
framed in delicate goldsmith's work, 
give a very favourable idea of Catalan 
sculpture at the beginning oE the 
fifteenth century. 
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The works oF these men show 
thai the schools of the North, now 
the Burgundian and now the French 
school, governed the workshops of 
Aragon and Castille ; but they also 
prove that foreign masters had 
gained very little hold over the 
vigorous individuality of Spanish 
artists. The immense polychrome 
reredoses with which the churches 
were provided in the Middle Ages 
and at the Renaissance are the 
works in which this individuality is 
most strongly displayed. They are 
enlargements of the triptychs which 
the chaplains of the Christian armies 
placed on camp altars. They 
«■ h^'Tr si 11 ^^^ * glorious origin, and Spain 

"(FiffT L^^tc.)' ^^ ""' li^sitate at any sacrifice to 

perpetuate their memory. One of 
the first in which architects and decorative painters vied with 
sculptors in talent is the reredos with the armorial rebus of the 
Bishop Don Dalmacio of Mur, which Pere Johan de Vallfogona 
and Guillem de la Mota began 
in 1426 for the Cathedral of 
Tarragona (Fig. 326). Ex- 
quisite pinnacles rise over a bas- 
relief represenling the Virgin 
and the Divine Child. Right 
and left, two beautiful figures, 
larger than IiFe, contemplate the 
group with pious emotion. One 
represents St. Paul, and the 
other a disciple of the Apostle, 
Saint Theltla, martyred at Tar- 
ragona. On the predella the 
Saint appears with a seraphic 
countenance and clasped hands, 
praying in the midst of the flames 
that surround her naked body 
without burning it (Fig. 327). 
Further on she shows the same 
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tranquiUity in a pond full of reptiles 
into which she was thrown (Fig. 328). 
Then there are the bulls which are 
about to drag the young aaint along 
and tear her youthful flesh on the 
stones of the road. 

In spite of the havoc wrought in 
this Teredos, as in many other works 
of marble and alabaster, by washing, 
it retains so many traces of gold and 
colour that it is easy to reconstruct 
the colour-scheme. Roughly speak- 
ing, this was gold and blue. In the 
architectural portions gold was used 
for the projecting members and light 
blue (or the fillets and flat back- 
grounds. The carnations vary ac' 
cording as to whether they are used 
for the saint, the women who sur- 
Fio. ssi.-vmtiN. (s« Fig. 321.} round her, or the executioners who 
(Cathedral orTnrragotia.) are torturing her. The draperies of 

iAutier-t pioi.) cloth of gold arc lined with dark blue 

damascened with gold. Finally the 
bas-reliefs cut in the alabaster are relieved ^inst a sky formed by 
plaques of dark blue enamel patterned with gold foliage. It is 
probable that Pere Johan and Guillem de la Mota adopted this Uue 
harmony in order to place the taint in a virginal, celestial atmosphere. 
The Tarragona reredos 
put the seal on the repu- 
tation of Pere Johan of 
Vallfogona. According- 
ly, in 1436, even before 
he had finished it, Don 
Dalmacio de Mur, nomi- 
nated Archbishop of 
Saragossa. commissioned 
him to execute a reredos 
for the high altar ol the 
Seo {inf. p. 168). The 
composition is dignified, 
and the technique extra- 
ordinarily perfect. The 
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central subject is the 
Adoration of the Magi. 
Respectful admiration is 
finely expressed in the 
ecstasy of the faces, the 
kneeling attitude of one 
of the kings, and the 
position of his hands. A 
second king, beautiful as 
a god, advances bearing 
a jar of frankincense, A 
few figures, partly con- 
cealed by the manger, 
and showing beyond the 
pointed arch of the frame, 
suggest an anxious and 
ground. 

The Navarrese Scho 
French traditions than the 



deeply 



jved crowd in the back-^ 



more closely in touch with 
id Catalan Schools, The 



ined 
; Castilli 
relations between France and Spain had, in fact, become very close 
since the marriage of Princess Juana, daughter and heiress of 
Enrique 1. (1273-1304) with Philippe le Bel. 

We may suppose that the architect of the Pampeluna cloisters 
was a Frenchman, like the bishop who caused them to be 
built. That the sculptor was, we know by his signature, above 
the Adoration of the Magi, a high relief resting on a plinth 
imbedded in the wall : Jacques Perul fit eel esloire. The so-called 
Preciosa door of the ancient chapter house (Fig, 329), and the 
console which supports 
the reader's pulpit in the 
ancient refectory (Fig. 
330), where scenes illus- 
trating the legend of the 
Virgin and the Unicorn 
are treated in a charming 
style, are also French in 
manner, if not in work- 
Two fine tombs with 
mourners occupy the cen- 
tre of the old convent 
kitchen (sup. p. 144). 
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They arc the monuments of Don Carlos el Noble {Charles III., 
1387-142^) and his wife. Dona Leonor de Castilla (Figs. 331, 
332). The king is wrapped in a golden cope. His th-aperies 
are edged with a galoon of French blue studded with golden 
fleun-de-lis. The queen, whose chestnut hair is confined in a gold 
net, wears a crown, and rests her head on a cushion of French 
blue. Save for the deep cavetto of the cymatium and the frieze on 
which the mourners (pleuranls) appear in relief, both of black 
marble, the two monumenti are executed in the beautiful alabaster of 



Saslago {a quarry near Saragossa) in which the reredos of the Seo 
and that of Nuestia Senora del Pilar (p. 166. 223) were carved. 
Johan Lome of Tournay, whom the king commissioned in 1416 to 
prepare his tomb, was inspired by the famous tomb of Philippe le 
HardlUp. p. 163). 

Down to about the year 1400 Spain remained faithful to France 

and Burgundy. In the following period Burgundy ousted France, 

and subsequently Flanders and Germany acquired such influence 

that the Northern -artists soon became, sometimes the collaborators, 
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sometimes the rivals, oF their Spanish 
confreres. The action of these 
schools was obvious about 1475, 
and preponderant at the close of 
the century, when Toledo, where a 
few families of Brussels artists had 
settled, granted civic rights to 
certain Dutchmen and Germans, 
among them the brothers Guas, 
Egas Anequin, and Juan Aleman. 
The evolution affected the style 
rather than the nature of the works. 
The reredos continued to be the 
common goal of effort ; but in Sgures 
or in groups here and there, the ex- 
pressive realism which prevailed in 

Northern countries began to make r«-.. i^j.-Kemn.s or ^^wt 

its appearance. The Christs are ^"m'^I 'I"^''"''"^' 

emaciated, and the Virgins are of 

the age of women whose sons are of the ageoE Jesus when He died 
on Golgotha. This new departure is especially notable in the reredos 
of the Convent of San Francis (Valladolid Museum), in the wooden 
baE-re!ief over the door of the hospital at Hueaca, and the reredos 
of a chapel in Palencia Cathedral. 
set in an exquisite framework like 
some delicately chased jewel {Fig. 
333). 

On the other hand the Cathedral 
of Burgos possesses a reredos 
(Chapel of the Condestable ; inf. 
p. 212). which reveals a reaction 
against the realism of the preceding 
works. Thus, among the exquisite 
figures adorning it, we note that of 
Saint Anne, to whom the altar is 
dedicated (Fig. 334). She looks like 
a smiling maiden, and yet she bears 
in her arms the Virgin and the Child 
Jesus, who is having a reading lesson. 
This is the Anna Selbdm or triplex, 
the model of which made its appear- 
ance in Germany as early as 1351. 
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A few works by Gil de Siloe 
and Diego de la Cruz reBect the 
taste that obtained at the dawn 
of the Renaissance in various 
respects. The reredos mentioned 
above is ascribed to Gil de Siloe 
(Fig. 334); other works of his 
known to us are the funerary 
statues of Don Juan II., of his 
second wife. Dona Isabel (Fig. 
336), and of their son, the Infante 
Alonso, the father, mother, and 
brother of Isabella the Catholic, 
who were buried in the Car- 
thusian monastery of Miraflores, 
close to Burgos. He further exe- 
cuted, but in collaboration with 
Diego de la Cruz, the polychrome 
reredos in the chapel (1490), 

I gilded with the first nuggets 



which, according to tradltior 
brought back by Columbus (Fig. 335). 

Juan de Padilla, page to their Catholic Majesties, was killed at 
the siege of Granada, pierced by a dirt through the head. The 
queen, who had a great affection for him, and called him mi loco 
(my lunatic) on account of his ardour and his valour, commissioned 

the artist who had executed the 

tombs of her parents to raise one 
(or her page m the monastery 
of Fresdelval (Fig. 337). The 
Descent from the Cross above 
the faldstool at which Juan de 
Padilla kneels and the Gothic 
wainscot below are in such 
violent contrast to the statue and 
the rest of the work as to suggest 
that this background may have 
come from some earlier monu- 
ment. But this is not the case. 
Gil de Siloe had sought inspira- 
tion in the religious architecture 
still in favour to represent the 
oratoi"y, whereas he treated the 
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figure and tKe ornaments 
in the taste of the Italian 
Renaissance. His work 
is the first evidence of a 
new evolution of sculpture 
at the close of ihe sixteenth 
century, and a proof of its 
rapidity. 

The author of the re- 
cumbent statue of Dona 
Bealriz Pacheco {Fig. 
338) claims a place beside 
GildeSiloe. This delicate 
" "™" "(ZZTo^pf^ylZ' """"■""■ "f accomplished piece 
{Aurhot's Phai.) ot work he! neglected m 

the ancient church of the 
Parral (a suburb of Segovia), built by Juan Gallego towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. The brothers Guas are the only 
artists to whom it could be ascribed. 

In Spain religious memorials are generally placed in the churches- 
or under the porches. But a few fine stone crosses were erected 
by roadsides during the Gothic period. One of these is at Durango 
(Basque Provinces), It is in the best French style. On the other 
hand, the painted statues of the Cathedral of AIbi (Fig, 339) and 
a few other painted statues in the Toulouse Museum show many 
affinities to the naturalistic polychrome sculpture which fiourished 
south of the Pyrenees towards the end of the fifteenth century 
(sup, p, 168), 



, the 



>Ulh 3 



ithe 

north, the erection of 
Christian places of wor- 
ship resulted in the 
opening of sculptors' 
workshops and the immi- 
gration of foreign artists. 
One of the first to ar- 
rive at Seville, Lorenzo 
de Mercadenle, was a 
Breton, if we may believe 
Cean Bermudez, He 
landed towards the time 
when Master Rogel, Juan 
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altar. His tucceasors were hia 
Francisco, and Bernardino de 
Ortega. Together with these 
names we find that of Andres de 
CovarrubiaK, who painted and 
diapered the tirsl statues in the 
year 1519. In the coun ' 
the century which it took to finish 
this immense reredos all the 
eminent architects, sculptors, 
painters and gilders in the south 
of Spain were summoned to work 
upon it. The result is not com- 
mensurate with the effort. This 
agglomeration of gilding, painting 
and sculpture, which rises from 
the pavement to the vault of the 
church, disconcerts more than it 
charms. There is an obvious 
tack of homogeneity and propor- 
tion between the work as a 
whole and its various elements. 



de Bruxelas, and Anequin Egas, 
were initiating northern Spain 
into Flemish painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. He is known 
as the author of the tomb of 
Cardinal Cervantes, one of the 
finest works in the Cathedral of 
Seville. Two of his pupils^ 
Nufro Sanchez, who t>egan the 
choir-stalls about 1475, and 
Dancart, who finished ihem in 
1479. successively held the, post 
oi master- sculptor to the cathe- 
dral. It is a question to' which 
of these two artists we should 
attribute the delicious Virgtn 
del Reposo (Fig. 340). 

Four years after the comple- 
tion of the stfills, Dancart under- 
took the reredos for the high 
disciples, Marco and Bernardo 
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While Dancart's pupils were carving the reredos of the cathedral, 
Pedro Millan, a dUciple of Nufro Sanchez, showed himself greatly 
superior to his confreres. The date of hia birth is unknown, but it 
appears that by the year 1 505 he had completed for the ciborium 
of the cathedral certain statues which were destroyed on Decem- 
ber 28, 1 5 1 2. when the cupola fell in. The following at Seville, all 
bearing the great artist s signature in Gothic characters, are among 
his finest works : the medallions on the principal entrance of Santa 
Paula, the terra-cotta statues which decorate the two doors of the 
Cathedral known as the Puerta 



del Nacimiento (Fig. 341) and 
the Puerta del Bautismo (Fig. 
342), the bas-reliefs incrusted in 
their pointed tympana and a 
Virgin of pamted terra-cotta in 
the Chapel of Nuestra Seiiora 
del Pilar (Fig. 343). Broadly 
speaking. Pedro Millan may be 
said to have had the tempera- 
ment of an artist educated in the 
Flemish tradition introduced mto 
Burgundy at the end of the 
fourteenth century. He might 
have been a re-incarnation at 
Seville of Claus Sluter. 

Catalan School. — From the 
date erf the union of Aragon and 
Sicily under Alonso in.- (1285- 
1291). Italian influences, negli- 
gible in the domain of architec- fk;. m.-r.K. db siik± and o.ei.o 
ture, which enjoyed an ancient "^ *■* '^"cHucirmoN.'^ "" ""^ 

and solid national standing, (Charterhoiise, M^mHare^) 

affected painting very sensibly. 

The duration of this first contact was shorter, and its intensity less 
marked in proportion to distance from the eastern coast-line. Theti 
great painters such as the Florentines Gherardo Stamina and Dello. 
and the Flemings Alemany and Jan van Eyck came to Spain. A 
period of vacillation ensued, which allowed France. Burgundy and 
the Comtat Venaisiin to dominate in the reign of Juan 1. (1 387-1 395) 
after his marriage with the daughter of the Due de Bar. while 
Italy, and notably Siena, came into favour again under King Martin 
(1395-1410). who had spent his youth in Sicily. Finally, in the 
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the same Virgin, ihe same apostles, 
pierced by a beautiful glimpse <^ 
blue sky. Like all the artists of 
his day, Borrassa at first feared 
to attack the problem of shadows. 
He grappled with it in the 
PenlescosUs of Santa Ana at 
Barcelona, The allarpieces in 
Todos los Santos {Fig. 344) and 
Sania Clara (San Cugat del 
Valles) are works executed in 
the maturity of his powers. That 
of San Juan Bautista (Fig. 345) 
belongs to his school, if it is not 
by him. 

ith of Borrassa, 
;ll inherited his 
' that be studied 
id that he had 
Barcelona during 



After the di 
Benito Marloi 
fame. We kno^ 
in Florence, a 
returned to 



middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the arts oE Flanders and 
Rhenish Germany exercised 
a preponderant action for a 
time. 

Ferrer de Bassa, who deco- 
rated the royal monastery of 
Pedralvei in the course of 
the fifteenth century, has all 
the prestige of a glorious pre- 
cursor, but the true founder 
of the new school was Luis 
Borrassa (1 366?-I424). The 
aulhenlic altarpiece of San 
Llorens trf Morunys (1415) 
in the Museum of Vich 
enables us to attribute to this 
painter the Pentescostes (Des- 
cent of the Holy Ghost) of 
Manresa and of Santa Ursula 
de Cardona. where we find 
nd the same gilded background 



the reign of Alfonso V. (1416- 
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1458). H{s earliest work 
is the altarpiece of San 
Nicolas of Bari (Man- 
resa, CataloDia). Otiier 
works by him are the 
magnificent altarpieces of 
Iht Tramfyumlon (in 
the chapler-house ol Bar- 
celona Cathedral), and of 
San Marcos (Fig. 348). 
The drawing is correct, the 
composition well balanced, 
the gestures appropriate, 

though they show a ten- k-.,, ,!3o,-iu^ii^ i>.- ^-j.* ukaik.x ,a^,..^.,, 

dency to exaggeration. ""(^u/',J-"Vao^.)°'^'^ 

Martorell had a better 

sense of equestrian perspeclive than Borrassa, and treats feet and 
hands more skilfully than his predecessors. He lived at the lime of 
the triumph of Brunelleschi's work. Thus, those of his rivals who, 
like himself, had frequented Italian workshops, reproduced the 
monuments of the Italian Renaissance, although the national archi- 
tecture was still Gothic. Nevertheless, the French minialurists, who 
by "the end of the fifteenth century 
were reproducing towns, the acci- 
dents of the soil, vegetation, flowers, 
and endeavouring to put each obi'ect 
and each person on its true plane, 
continued to be highly esteemed. To 
be convinced of this, we need but 
compare the SainI George of the 
Vidal Ferrer Collection at Barcelona 
(Fig. 347) with the representation of 
the same saint (Fig. 346) by the 
painter of the Hours of Marechal de 
Boucicaut (Andre Collection, Paris) 
of about the year 1 402. The 
plagiarism of the Spanish artist is 
flagrant. There is the same dark 
rider on a while horse, the position 
of the horse and the attitude of the 
saint are identical in each, there is 
the same richly dressed young woman 
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accompanied by a lamb, the same castle in 
the distance, the same dragon transRxed by 
the conqueror. I may remark in this con- 
nection that the inBuence exercised by the 
Italian ach<x>U, and notably that of Siena, in 
Catalonia, has perhaps been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Although it was considerable, 
that of France must not be overlooked, 
Jaime Huguet, to whom works by Mar- 



illy been attributed, was. 



torell ha-\ 
on the con- 
trary, a 
master of a 
calm and 
equable 
tempera- 
Fic- 140 — nBc IN ,11- ment, as the 

(Ca.i.«!«i of Seriiit) PJ«ce of the 
(.ArikiT's PksiJ) Santos 

Medicos 
(San Miguel at Tarrasa) shows. 
He still makes use of gold hack- 
grounds. The diadems, the borders 
of the draperies, and the aureoles 
are also gilded, and even have por- 
tions in relief which enhance the 
splendour of the metal. In details 
of this kind he resembles the 
painters of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; but he rises 
above them by the nobihly and expression ol his figures, the science 
o{ his line, and the freshness and brilliance cf his colour. 

Painters were advancing along the path on which Martorell hact 
shown the way, when the author of the triptych of Belchite (Prov. 
of Saragossa, 1439), and a great artist, Luis Dalmau, who from 
1432 onward had passed some years in Flanders, struck out in a 
new direction. On June 6, 1 443. the Council of a Hundred at 
Barcelona decided to place an altarpiece over the altar of their 
chapel, and to confide the execution of it to Luis Dalmau " as to 
the best and most skilful painter to be found." The work was 
finished in 1445 : Suh anno MCCCCXLV per Ludooicum Dalmau 
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fui depictum is inscribed on ihe 
Virgin's seal. Suck was ihe origin 
of the famous allarpiece of the 
Councillors {de los Concelleres). 
The endeavour to render nature 
without convention, the modelling, 
and the superior qualities of the 
technique recall the works of the 
great Flemish masters. The Virgin 
with her sedate altitude would also 
be Flemish had she not the type 
and the plastic grace of tlie young 
CataUn women (Fig. 349). The 
same may be said of the angelic chor- 
isters, the idea of which Datmau bor- 
rowed from the polyptych at Ghent, 

executed by Jan and Hubert van ^.„„ 3,,._rKu„„ „,uan-. hp.m> 
Eyck, while their warm carnations up a m-Hnr. iukbta del bal ll^Ml.. 
recall the golden complexions of the (Ciiiioif^iiofStniie.) 

girls of Barcelona (Figs. 349, 350). (^"M.-/*.,.) 

Dalmau did not recruit his best pupils in Catalonia. The tradi- 
tion he had interrupted was taken up again under the cegis of a 
veritable dynasty of painters, the Vergos 
(amity, which made its debut about 1434 
with Jaime, and ended towards 1503 
with his nephews or his sons, Jaime, the 
second. Rafael, and Pablo. Sf)ain is 
indebted to the Vergos for some very 
fine altar-pieces, among them those of 
the confraternity of the Reoendedores of 
Barcelona, of the Condesiable (Mus. de 
Antigiiedades of Barcelona) of San 
Esleban (Rectoria of Granollers del 
Valles) of San Vicente (Fig. 351), of 
San Antonio AbadiFi^. 352). A Sainl 
Michael onercoming Salan (Plate I.) 
and a few votive pictures are also attri- 
buted to their school (Fig. 354). In 
these paintings the gilded backgrounds 
are ornamented with embossed palm- 
leaves, and the haloes of the saints are 
formed of concentric circles in relief. 
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This abuse oE gold was a detail insisted 
on by the patrons of painters. Only 
some exceptional artists, such as Dalmau 
and the author of the Sainl George, ven- 
tured to defy the convention. The con- 
sequence is that the works of the Vergos 
have an archaic character contradicted 
by the distinguished qualities they mani- 
fest, qualities no longer to be found in 
the works of their young contemporaries. 
The last artist I shall mention is Jaime 
Serra, who in 1461 painted for the 
monastery of the Santo Sepulcro at 
Saragossa the magnificent altar-piece it 
sllll possesses. 

yalencian School. — From the early 
years of the thirteenth century the king- 
dom ol Valencia had a school of painting 
which, after the example of the Catalan 
School, soon began to oscillate between 
Italy, France and Burgundy (Fig. 353). 
Wit h 




the possible exception of the trip- 
tych of the Carthusian monastery of 
Porta Coeli (end of the fourteenth 
century. Museum of Valencia), no 
very remarkable work issued from 
it at first. 

Certain critics believe that it was 
at Valencia Stamina sojourned at 
the end of the fourteenth century, 
in the course of his long journey 
in Spain, and that Jan van Eyck 
also visited It in 1 428. In this case, 
the School of Valencia probably 
owed them its first successes. Be 
this as it may, on October 27, 1 440, 
King Alfonso V. of Aragon, de- 
tained by the siege of Naples, 
ordered, the baily of Valencia to 
send him the son of Mestre Jaime 
Jacomart, whose talent had been 
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commended to him. Two years laler 
he commissioned this artist to paint the 
attarpiece of Snnta Maria della Pace 
in Naples. This work, and those 
which Jacomart Ba^o suhsequendy 
undertocJc, kept him in Italy for nearly 
eleven years. When he returned to 
Valencia in 1451 his powers were at 
their ripest. The south-east o( Spain 
possesses Jacomari Banc's allarpieces at 
Gate (1460) and Segorbe, as well as 
the triptych presented to the collegiate 
church of Jativa by Cardinal Alfonso 
Borgia. Jacomart's painting is archaic, 
and overloaded with guilloched gold, 
but it is dexterous and learned. The 
modelling is emphasised without the 
'a;^'^;«;;;;;i'pr;o,;c,c,«T';"' aid of harsh shadows. The blues and 
carmines are soft as velvet ; the greys 

have the delicacy of fur. In spite of his long sojourn in Italy, the 

master had retained a predilection for Van Eyck, and he showed 

this in his treatment of the heads of 

women and of angels with frizzled hair, 

as well as in the rich harmonics of his 

tnptychs. In the dual aspect of his 

talent he represoits the Flemish stage 

through which the schools of Spain 

patted in a more or less pronounced 

degree In the second half of the fifteenth 

century, and also appears at the pre- 
cursor of the Valencian Renaissance. 
Caslillian 5cAoo/.— The first natnes 

to be noted in the history of painting 

in Castille are those of Florentine 

artistt. If it was not the case that 

Juan I. (1379-1390) Invited Stamina 

to the country in 1383, as was supposed 

until now, Dello at least arrived in the 

reign of Juan II. (1407-1454). and no 

doubt executed the altarpiece in the 

old Cathedral of Salamanca and the 

fresco in a pronounced Giottesque style 
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above it (1445). Nevertheless, the 
first works claimed by the school 
are in the Gitalan-Sienese manner. 
Such it the votive picture of En- 
rique II. (1369-1379) and Queen 
Juana (Fig. 356). The marvellous 
triptych -reliquary of the monastery 
of Piedra. completed in 1390, 
even has paintings of national 
traditions (Figs. 357 lo 359). In- 
deed, if the twelve scenes which 
adorn the oulsides of the shutters 
recall Catalan pictures executed in 
the manner of the French minia- 
turists of the end of the fourteenth 
cmtury, the angeU musicians of the 
FT.;. 348.— iiENHo MARTOKPLi,, inside stand upon a Mudejar pave- 
Ai.TABHiHCE Of SAS MAKcosJ meot J they wear upon their robes 
BASILICA OF MANRtsA. decorative inscriptions in Arabic and 

(,Pkii. iH!i. d-Est»di! «/«/««!.) in Gothic characters, and recall the 
angels of the Commentary ofBealus 
in the Bibliotheqne Nationale, Paris, and those of the allarpiece 
of San Cugat del Vallw (sup. pp. 80, 174). It is well known that 
Luis Borrassa. the author of this attarpiece, became famous at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and that (he reliquary is dated 
1390. However, I do not assert that the archangels arc by 
Borrassa ; and secondly, it is possible that these paintings, which 
are more modern than those on the outside, may have been added 
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at a later 
jewel which 
doubtedly belongs to 
her as a whole, in 
spite of all attempts 
to rob her of it. 

It was in 1428 
that Jan van Eyck 
undertook the famous 
journey into Spain 
and Portugal, in con- 
sequence of which 
Enrique IV. (1454^ 
1474) bought a 



claim to restore to Spain an artistic 
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Pedro Berruguete, Jorge Ingli 
aQ<I Juan de Borgona. 

The first is the reputed 
Vhilalion {Fig. 360), a Ch 
the Virgin. 

Pedro Berruguele's 
Aula de Fe i% a warm 
and vigorous painting. 
with gtrongly-marked 
Venetian traits (Museum, 
. Madrid), Unfortunately, 
the drawing is not equal 
to the colour ; and the 
figures, in ipile of iKeir 
reahstic character, are 
dryly relieved against 
backgrounds of gold or 
silver, 

Jorge Ingles is the au- 
thor of the precious altar- 
piece which Don liiigo 
Lopez dc Mendoza, Mar- 



number of Flemish pictures. Among 
ihem was a masterpiece : the Tri- 
umph of the Church over the 
Synagogue (Museo del Prado), 
presented to the monastery of the 
Parrat in 1454. From this lime 
forth artistic relations, favoured by 
the family ties which united the 
reigning houses, became more and 
more frequent between Caitille, 
Burgundy, and Flanders, and the 
Castillian School in its turn be- 
gan to show leanings towards the 
North. 

Among painters of the second 
half of the ^fteenth century 
were the Master of the monas- 
tery of Sisla, some of whose works 
reproduce details borrowed from 
Mudejar architecture {Fig, 360), 
Js, Fernando Gallegos, Juan Flamenco, 

author of an Angelic Salutation, a 
(Fig. 361), and a Death of 
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?i]i9 of Santillana, ordered in his will 
1455) for the hospital of Buitrago. 
The artist has represented the dooor 
kneeling at the feet of the Virgin, 
and opposite to him hi> wife, accom- 
panied by a maid of honour. Twelve 
angels hover over the couple. Each 
hears on a cartel a strophe of a poem 
composed by Lopez de Mendoza, 
who, in the course of the battles in 
which he (ought against the Moors, 
showed that " knowledge does not 
blunt the lance, nor cause the sword 
to bend in the hand of the true 
knight." The brocades and velvets, 
and the landscape seen through the 

ru:. J5J.— vhimmIs. sajj antosl" openings, have all the qualities of fine 
'"or" ^"'"'.'■"^f' ^.,v Flemish paintings. As to the firm 

tbeChuichaFRuiXiionioiD iqai.) and vigorous portraits, they recall 
,,]''"'~?"''^ the works of Roger van der 

{/'hot. Fhomas,) xvj -t 

Weyden. 
Fernando Gallegos was born at Salamanca, in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century. In style he is also akin 
to Roger van der Weyden and 
Dirck Bouts. As he loved 
to render sumptuous costumes, 
slashed boott, gaily coloured 
cloaks, and the trappings o( 
war, he has been nicknamed 
the Master of Accoutrements. 
The Bearing of the Cross (Fig. 
362) and the altar-piece of the 
Cathedral of Zamora, finished in 
1470, are glorious paintings. Gal- 
legos' principal work seems to 
have been the triptych in the 
Cathedral of Ciudad Rodrigo 
which was sold in fragmentj. 

Juan Flamenco and Juan de 
Borgona were no doubt natives oF 
the north. The Carthusian mon- 
astery of Miraflores possessed a 
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series of piclurea by llie former dealing 
with the life and death of Saint John. 
The second painted in fresco for the 
Cathedral of Toledo, the Lift of ihe 
Virgin and the Taking of Oran. also 
some portraits of Archbishops, and col- 
laborated largely in the pamting of the 
altar-piece {inf p. 191). The works of 
Flamenco and of Juan de Borgona belong 
to the last years of the fifteenth and the 
first years of the sixteenth century. To- 
wards the end of his career Juan de 
Borgoiii was attracted by the Italian 
style. 

Antonio del Rincon was the Brst 
Castillian painter who broke wilh the 
schools of the North. Bora at Guadal- 
ajara in 1446, he left Spain for Italy in 
his youth, studied his art in the workshop 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, and on his 
return, was appointed court -painter. Por- 
. traits of Ferdinand and Isabella are attributed to hi 
In any case. Tht 






(Fig. 363). 

Catholic Majesliei 
praying before the Virgin (about 
1 491 ), one of the jewels of the Prado, 
is a work too perfect technically to be 
ascribed to him (Fig. 364). The 
only authenticated work by Rincon is 
The Life of the Virgin, the altar- 
piece of Robledo. The drawing is 
timid and artless, but already sincere 
and flexible. 

Rincon was succeeded in his office 
by Francisco Chacon, who was 
primarily a royal censor. It was his 
business to see "that no Muiulman 
or Jew be audacious enough to paint 
the figure of the Saviour, nor thai 
of his glorious Mother, nor any other 
saint of our religion " (Letter of 
Isabella. Deceniber 20, 1480). 

Together with the paintings d 
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which the authorship is established 
there are some which we regret to be 
unable to classify. Among the most 
notable of these is an altar-piece at 
Daroca (Fig. 365), The strange grace 
of the female figures, the flowing line, 
and the drawing of the eyes recall 
the style of Persian faience and manu- 
scripts executed under Chinese in- 
fluences. No less worthy of attention, 
though very different in character, is 
a SainI Dom/n/c (Fig. 366), also from 
Daroca, It manifests a very powerful 
temperament, and if, as everything 
seems to indicate, it belongs to an 
Aragono-Castillian school, it is its most 
precioMs jewel. On the other hand, n,^. j^.-castillmn- sch.™,. 
certain pictures painted in Castilie at rn'r^A^'lT'THE 'KEBi''"iK'TiiE 
the end of the Gothic period (Fig. yno-.m. 

355) are akin to atalan works, <'^»"- "J^::; ^Xm-?)'""'' 

Naoarrese School. — Navarre, so 
hospitable to French artists, extended this hospitality to tapestry- 
weavers, who executed the magnificent pieces in the castles of 
Olete and Tatala from the cartoons of the Parisian decorators Colin 
Bataille and Jean Dourdin, 

Antialasian School. — At Seville the oldest pictures are in the 
French style. The l^irgen de la Antigua (Cathedral), the Virgen 
de Rocamadour (Church 
of San Lorenzo), the Vir- 
gen del Corral (Church 
of San Ildetonso) belong 
to this category. The 
paintings upon plaster in 
the cloisters of San Isidoro 
del Campo near Seville 
are in the same style, but 
they already show traces 
of Italian influence. They 
consist of figures of saints 
and ornaments. The latter, 
in the Mudejar style, are 
relieved against back- 
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his anatomical learning was faulty, but 
understand what an artist of 
his gifts would have become if 
hi* qualities had been developed 
in a sphere suitable to their ex- 
pansion, we must compare him 
with Alfonso de Baena (Fig. 
367) and Bariolomc Bermejo 
(Fig. 368), two of his com- 
patriots and contemporaries 
who studied in the school of 
Dalmau. 

It is a question whether the 
pictures signed either Bartolome 
Bermejo, or Bartolomeus Ru- 
beus (the L^in translation of 
the Spanish name) are by one 
and the same master, and 
whether he, again, is to be 
identified with the painter who 
in 1490 signed and dated the 
Piela in the Gkthedral of 
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grounds of red and yellow 
ochre, and ol light indigo. 
The arms of the donor 
enable us to fix 1445 as the 
date of these frescoes. 

Twenty years later An- 
dalusian art was represented 
by Pedro de Cordoba and 
Juan Sanchez de Castro, the 
true founder of the school. 
The first was the author of 
an Incarnation, signed and 
dated 1475, and tlie second 
also signed and dated his 
altarpiece at Santa Lucia. 
Sanchez de Castro had no 
knowledge of perspective, 
he supplemented the expres- 
sive power of his figures by 
explanatory inscriptions, and 
we recognise his talent. To 
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contours, by an abi 

study of types and costumes, a dramatic 
rendering of legend, an original manner 
of representing the episodes of life, and 
a very religious, but at the same time very 
naturalistic feeling. Further, the schools 
of each province show particular charac- 
teristics, apparent enough to begin with, 
but gradually diminishing in intensity at 
the approach, and more notably at the 
beginning of the sixteenth ceatury (Fig. 
355). 

The Catalans affected transparent 
tones, harmonious in their richness, even 
when this was excessive. In spite of 
their artistic temperament, both Cast ill ians 
and Andalusians are mournful, by reason 
of their fondness for earthy tints. The 
Valencians are frank and energetic ; these 
qualities, combined with a somewhat sum- 
mary technique, unhappily give a certain 
186 
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Barcelona : Opus Bartholomei Vermeio 
Cordiibensis. The Barcelona picture, 
the Saint Michael in the Wernhcr 
Collection, London, which in 1900 
was in the Church of Tous, a humble 
little town in the valley of the Yucar, 
the Holy Face of the Episcopal 
Museum of Vich (Fig. 368) and that 
in the collection of Don Pablo Bosch . 
y Barrau of Madrid bear these various 
signatures, and show undeniable analo' 
gies. In colour they are warm and 
vigorous, and all reveal a powerful 
individuality, which personal experience 
and the counsels of the Catalan masters 
may have modified, but which happily 
they never subdued. 

To what conclusions does this study 

of the Spanish primitives lead us ? We 

find that in general their works are to 

be recognised by spare forms and harsh 

gold, an elaborate 
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hardness to their painting. In 
the matter of composition, the 
Catalans and Valencians are more 
distinguished ; the Caatillians and 
Andaluiians more realistic. 

The Middle Ages are repre- 
sented in Spain by a rich collec- 
tion oF illuminated manuscripts. 

The Libro (/= los ftudo^ of 
the crown archives of Aragon 
(thirteenth century), a Bible dated 
1 240 (National Library. Madrid), 
the Breviario de Amor (Library 
of the Escorial), thirteenth cen- 
tury, are noteworthy. But the 
gem of Spanish medieval manu- 
Fiii. j6i, -ciAi.LEi^ii', cHKivr uearim; «riptg IS the Codice de los can- 
iHE cKoss. lares y loores de la Virgen Santa 

(c.n.T.1 sh«.,«, <;..h«i..i of z«n.o«-) n^^^^^_ ^^^^^ unj^^ tl,^ title of 
l.p>..t. L««t..i ^^j Caniigas del rey Sabio. 

The Escorial Library possesses 

two copies of this. One was executed by Juan Gonzalez ; the 

other, the finer of the two, must 

have been written and illuminated 

at Seville, between 1275 and I2S4 

(Figs. 369. 370). In its present 

state it contains 1,226 miniatures. 

They have the lightness of water- 
colour with gay and harmonious 

tones, and are laid upon very slightly 

tinted backgrounds. Christian and 

Musulman Spain of the closing' 

thirteenth century lives again in this 

manuscript. Thus the architecture 

is Mudejar, the pointed arch and 

the gable are allied to the horse- 
shoe arch, and in the illustration of 

Canticles Ivi., xc, cxxv.. clxxxvit., 

etc., appear Arab inscriptions 

and the sacramental formula: of 

Islam. 

From the end of the thirteenth 
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century onward, the Spanish 
miniaturistK drew inspiration 
from French manuscripts. 
Without quitting the Escorial, 
this may be noted in the 
Cod.ce de la Coronaci6n of 
the fourteenth century, as in 
l}ie Hisloria Troyana executed 
for Don Pedro 1. of Casliile 
(1350-1369), and imitated 
from the Roman de Troie by 
Ben6it de Sainte-Maure. Yet 
even al this period the national 
school had not abdicated. Some 
of its works are marked^and 
this is perhaps the reason of 
their pungency — by a contempt 
for foreign models and ignor- 
ancc of their authors. 

The Flemish infiltration took place 
al the same period as in the other arts, 
many 





the domain of mantiscripls 
t it was circumscribed, and 
continued to follow iheir native inspiration. 
Manuscripts in the Flemish style 
are reUted to the school of Willem 
Vrelant, and are characterised by 
a tendency to softness of line 
combined with minuteness of exe- 
cution. These qualities are ap- 
parent in the Book of Hours of 
Juana Henriquez, mother of 
Ferdinand the Catholic (Fig. 
371). There is no evidence of 
progress among the authors of 
miniatures in the national style. 
They draw badly ; they combine 
long faces, haggard features, and 
hollow eyes with thickset bodies, 
and their colour is dull and heavy. 
The decorations, where French 
and Flemish illuminators use gay 
and high tones, are transposed 
by the Spanish artist into har- 
168 
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monies in black and gold, black and grey, 
black and wbile. He seeniK to be working 
always for families in deep mourning. 

As we draw near to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we shall find the style of the school 
of Vrelant mingling with that of the 
Ghento-Brugian style of the Beninga. 

(Italian taste also makes itself felt to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it is revealed rather in certain 
details than in the whole, and the works 
in which it appears are rare. 

The great majority of the manuscript* 

mentioned above were executed in the 

north of Spain. The school of Seville. 

which prefaced its glorious development 

with the magnificent copy of the Canligas 

l^^Jl"uZlZ r'sli'^ 'if{ f^y 5afc,o (Figs. 369, 370), is dUtln- 

ai Daroco.) guished by brilliant colour and the use of 

(Archsoi. Mu«un,, Madrid.) MudejaT formulae. lt< illuminators almost 

certainly bad Persian manuscripts under 

their eyes, and if they did not imitate tbem, they were influenced 

by them and by their surroundings. 

Woodwork- — Artistic joinery is classified as fixtures (doors, win- 
dows, staircases, wainscots, balustrades) and furniture (tables, beds, 
seats, credence -tables, chests, desks, fatd-stools, and choir-stalls). 

The first category comprised doors, often very richly treated, but 
it is probiable that the 
manner in which they 
fitted was defective, for 
they were usually hung 
with aniepuerlas formed 
of a very thin mattrass 
covered with Cordovan 
leather. This leather was 
also used in the manufac- 
ture of those screens 
which, together with the 
aniepuerlas, afforded an 
indispensable defence 
against draughts in ill- 
protected rooms, where 
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fire-places were replaced by braseros 

(metal basins filled with charcoal). 
Spanish furniture is hardly disttn- 

guishable from French furniture. But 

chairs and tables can scarcely have 

been in general use, since Pedro I. 

(1350-1369) habitually sat on 

cushions and rugs in imitation oF 

the Musulmans. 

The Archaeological Museum at 

Madrid possesses a choir-stall with 

three seats, which still shows traces 

of red decoration (Fig. 372). It 

ca^ie from a convent at Gradafes 

(Province of Leon) and seems to date 

from the thirteenth century, it is, 

therefore, in all probability, the an- 
cestor of the magnificent wood- '- hdlv kace~ 

carvings of the Cathedrals and {Mu'enmof vich.) {AuihorS Pfiei.-) 

Abbey-churches. 

The Gothic choir-stalls of Spain, carved in very hard woods, are 
sometimes marvels of taste and 
prodigies of execution. I will 
briefly describe the finest of them. 
Seo of Saragossa. — Flemish 
oak. Begun in 1412, and carved 
by the Moors. Ali Arrondi, Muza, 
and Shamar, who were succeeded 
in 1446 by Juan Navarre and the 
brothers, Antonio and Francisco 
Gomar. 

Cathedral of Barcelona.— 'Uie 
very elegant choir - stalls were 
carved in 1453 by Matias Bonafe 
(Fig. 373). The backs with their 
painted armorial bearings were 
decorated by German artists, 
Michel Loquer and his pupil 
Johan FriedHch. The shields 
commemorate the Chapter of the 
Golden Fleece held on March 5, 
1519, by Charles V., when the 
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kings oi Denmark and 
Poland were received into 
the order. 

Cathedral of Secille.— 
Work of Nufro Sanchez 
and Dancart (1475-1479). 
The much restored archi- 
episcopal chair is by Dan- 
cart. The backs are orna- 
mented with geometrical 
marquetry in the Mudejar 
style. 

Carthusian Monaslery 
of Miraftores (near Bur- 
gos).— Dark walnut. 
From the workshop of 
Martin Sanchez (I486- .„; 3,. -, ,, c.^tic.s di^ml o. « f><;E 
1489). u'^..i. L.c^u.) 

Santa Maria Je Najera. 
—Due to Andres and Nicolas (1495). (Museum of Valladolid). 
Cathedral of Burgos. — Carved by Felipe de Borgona ( 1 499- 
1512). 

Monastery of the Parral.~Oak. 
By Bartolome Fernandez of Segovia 
(1526). (Archseologica! Museum of 
Madrid.) 

Cathedral of Toledo.— TWc seats 
were ordered by Cardinal Mendoza 
from Maestro Rodrigo, who repre- 
sented episodes from the war of 
Granada upon the backs. (Fig. 374.) 
He finished them in 1495. Towards 
1540, the execution of the backs, 
their pediments, and the archiepiscopal 
throne were apportioned to Berru- 
guete and Felipe de Borgona.) 

Cathedral of Orense. — Walnut. 
Executed in the fifteenth century by 
Diego de Solis and Juan de los 
Angeles. 

Goldsmiths' IVork.—ln the Middle 
Ages " the Treasuries of Spanish 
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Abbeys and Cathedrals 
must kave been rich in 
pieces of ecclesiastical 
plate. Those which have 
survived show that the 
artists, chasers, and 
enamelleri of the Spanish 
Middle Ages knew no 
masters, but they dilfer 
very hltle from similar 
objects preserved in other 
countries. Further, ex- 
changes went on perpetu- 
ally. If in French in- 
ventories we read of plate 
and jewels in the Spanish 



style, the Spanish churches, on the other hand, possess many pieces 
from France. Under such conditions an inventory would have 
little interest. We will accordingly choose some characteristic 
pieces for mention. 

Among such are the fine custotiia of the corporal of Daroca 
(Fig. 377), chased by Pere Morague about 1 380 ; a pro- 
cessional cross of the Cathedral of Vich executed in 1394 by 
a goldsmith of the city named 
Juan Carboneli, and a monstrance 
given by the Canon Despujol in 
141 3 to the same Cathedral ; 
chalices (Figs. 375, 376) and 
reliquaries (Fig. 378), which are 
perfect examples (^ Spanish gold- 
smiths' work in the Middle Ages. 
The monstrance of Barcelona 
Cathedral (middle of the fifteenth 
century) deserves to rank with 
them for elegance of proportions 
combined with simplicity of design 
and perfection of chasing. When 
it is shown it is placed upon a 
silver throne called, quite base- 
lessly, that of King Martin, which 
- ^'^■~"''''j!|^| "1^^'" " "'•""- is, however, a precious object 
(CnihBiroi of iUn-^ioim.) dating from the second half of the 
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fifteenth century. The 
authors of the monstrances 
of Vich and Barcelona are 
unknown. But we know 
that about 1408 Marcos 
Canyes delivered the gold 
plate of their Chapel to 
the Councillors of Barce- 
lona, and that Francisco 
Vilardell moulded and 
chased for the same town 
the hne pieces of table- 
plate presented in 1400 
to Queen Maria, wife of 
King Martin (1395- 
1410). We must further 
mention some stiver shells mounted as a nef for table-decoration (Fig. 
379), the so-called crown and cup of San Fernando (Figs. 380, 381), 
and the Urge silver triptych of Nossa Senhora da Oliveira de 
Gutmaraes (Portugal), said to have been part of the booty taken 
after the battle of Aljubarrota ( 1 385). and, in any case, a magnificent 
specimen of Spanish art (Fig. 655). 

Woven Materials and Embroideries. — 
Together with the ivories, pierced brasses, 
illuminated manuscripts, and weapons of 
Musulman origin which entered monasteries 
and palaces, materials and embroideries were 
acquired. The samples of stuffs which have 
been preserved and the reproductions of ihcm 
in miniatures and pictures show that Oriental 
models were copied at an early period by 
Spanish craftsmen, and the same may be 
said of embroideries. A very ancient mitre in 
the Vich Museum (No. 2,25 1 ) at least shows 
a decoration borrowed both in design and 
colour from Sassanian models. On the gold 
ground of the galoon are circles embroidered 
in silk and green beads, in the centres rA which 
eagles with outspread wings alternate with 
crosses embroidered in dark blue beads. 
Nevertheless, owing to the motives required 
for ecclesiastical embroideries, the artists who 
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designed them soon abandoned tlie 
Mtidejar style and turned for inspira- 
tion to France, Flanders, and Italy. 
Thiu an altar-frontal of the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, exquisitely embroidered in 
gold, and retouched with the brush, 
represents scenes from the life and 
death of Christ, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription : Geri. Lapi. Rach- 



malore. 
fecil. In 
Florenlia 
(Vich Mu- 
seum. No. 
2050). 

The high 
warp tapes - 






of 



Arras in design and technique, as we may 
see in the Franco- Flemish tapestries of the 
Seo of Saragossa, and the church del Pilar, 
some of which date 



f'-} 



from the fifteenth 
century. Finally, we 
must look among the 
Brabantine painters '"^- 377--^ 
and embroiderers KPhet. Ha^ 
established at Barce- 
lona for [he masters of the Catalan embroid- 
erers. Their most notable pupils were the 
members of the large Sardoni family (fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century), to 
whom, no doubt, we owe the famous altar- 
frontal of the monastery of San Juan de las 
Abadesas (about 1414, Museum of Vich). 

Seals and Coins, — These are often very 
line and highly decorative, but they have no 
distinctive artistic character. 

Minor Mtidejar arts — Faience. — The 
ramparts and churches of Toledo represented 
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in the CoJice Vigilanu, (976). as also 
iheBurning of Babylon of the Beatus 
isup. p. 80, 81 , Fig. 1 59). show that 
as early as [he pToiO'Mudejar stage 
Spanish buildings were faced with 
faience in the Persian style (sup. p. 
80, 81 ). The enamelled br^ck which 
had been introduced into North 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily by the 



inderwent I he same 
as in its native land. 
, or combined with 



Iranian ceramists 

modifications her 

It was used alon 

lustreless bricks. 

form a kind of marquetry, sometimes 

in square plaques. The Kalaa of the 

Beni Hammad (Province of Constan- 

tine, eleventh century, see Fig. 9), the 

mosques of Tlemcen (Province of 

Oran). the monuments of Morocco, 

the Alcazar of Seville, the Alhambra. 

the Seo of Saragossa. the Cathedral of Tarragona in Spain, show 

every variety of these facings. 

Spain did not borrow the manufacture and use of faience facings 
only from Persia, She also received the art of giving a metallic 
lustre to enamel (Fig. 396). Ibn Batutah, who came from Tangters 
to Malaga about 1350, wrote in his account of his travels : " In 
this town they manufacture a beautiful kind of golden pottery which 
they export to the most distant countries." It was at Malaga, 
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doubt, that the Alhambra 
almost rivals that of the Per- 
sian kacbh of the thirteenth 
century (Fig. 382). The 
retaking of Malaga in 1487 
did not interrupt the industry. 
The Moorish masters and 
workmen remained there, 
and transmitted their pro- 
cesses to the Christians. 

The second centre of the 
manufacture was Majorca, 
whence were exported " such 
beautiful faiences" says 



1 made, the beauty of which 
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CsEsar Scaliger, " that iKe 
Italians preferred them ta the 
finest pewter ware." They 
called them majolica, changing 
the r into I " per un certo 
vezzo di lingua." The work- 
shops oi Inca, a little town in 
the interior of Majorca, and of 
Ivi^a also enjoyed a great repu- 
tation. As in those of Malaga, 
traditional ornaments of an 
Oriental style were used and 
illegible characters, affecting 
the forms of Arabic letters. The lustre has the red coppery tint of 
badly fired Persian fdences. 

The potta-y with metallic reflections of the kingdom of Valencia, 
as ancient as the above, are much less rare. They resemble those 
of Malaga. But in the fifleenth century the potters, in order to 
distinguish them, painted on them [he eagle of Saint John, or 
j-ibed them with verses from his gospel. In addition to Valencia, 
Biaz, Trayguera. Alaquaz, and Manises 
manufactured lustre-ware so renowned 
that Popes and Cardinals vied with one 
another to obtain it. 

Nor must we (orget Seville, whose 
workshops in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were still directed by Musul- 
mans and the descendants of M usulmans : 
Ali, Hamel, Mahomad, Medina, etc. 

Woodwork-- — The door of Daroca 
(Fig. 383). and those door-leaves which 
are ornamented with the eight-rayed star 
and the cross in the Persian style, belong 
to this category. The latter, composed of 
little panels enclosed by battens and set in 
powerful frames, differ in no respect from 
the doors of Musulman Asia and Africa. 
The reliquary triptych of painted and 
gilded wood of the monastery of Piedra 
was given to it by the Abbot Don Martin 
de Ponce to contain a miraculous wafer. 
The extraordinarily delicate woodwork 
1% 
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combines Gothic arches with a stalac- 
tite cornice, and groups of eight- 
pointed stars and crosses which 
demonstrate the common origin of 
the architect, the decorator, and the 
painter of the inner panels (Figs. 
357-359). 

Metallic facings. — Doors faced 
with bronze were also an outcome 
of Mudejar art. The Door of Lions 
at the Cathedral of Toledo is deco- 
rated with geometrical designs, recti- 
linear and curvilinear, inscriptions in 
small Arabic characters, and Musul- 
man castles (Fig. 384, c/ Figs. 300- 
302). On the lower pari of one of 
the sides we read : Thex doors were 
finished in ibe month of March of 
the year 1375, i.e., in the reign of 
Alonso X. The facings of the door 
of Cordova Cathedral are decorated 
with the shield of Castille and Li 





iltemaling with Gothic and 
Arab inscriptions : The Empire be- 
longs lo God, all is his ; March 2 
of Ibe era of C<£sar, 1415 
{1377 A.D.), in the reign of the 
most high and mighty Don En- 
rique. King of Castille {1369- 
1379). Finally, the facing of the 
Puerla del Perd6n (Cathedral of 
Seville) is ornamented with four- 
rayed stars and elongated hexagons 
enclosing an inscription in Arabic 
characters (Fig. 385). 

Not only the decoration but also 
the construction of these door-leaves 
is Oriental. Their prototypes may 
be found in the bronze plates of the 
doors of the Acropolis at Susa 
(Dieulafoy Mission, Museum of 
the Louvre). At a later period, in 
Cairo, the doors of the Mosques 
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of Saleh Telaye (thirteenth cen- 
tury), Barsbay (a.D. 1203), of 
Princess Tatar el Hidjazie (a.d. 
1 359), and in Persia those of the 
great Mosque of Ispahan — a mas- 
terpiece in repoussi silver ^ — were 
protected and ornamented liLc the 
doors of Spanish Cathedrals. 

As a result of the downfall of 
the throne of the Almohades, at 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolo&a 
Ouly 16. 1212), Musulman Spain 
was rent by faction. Soon only 
two competitors remained in the 
field, Ibn Hiid and Mohammed 
ibn Yusuf ibn el Ahmar, of the 
tribe of the Beni Nasr. Ibn Had 
was assassinated, and Mohammed 
remained sole master of a kingdom 
which comprised Malaga, Al- 
m^ia and Granada, and of which Jaen was the capital. But after 
the capture of Cordova in 1 236 and of Jaen in 1 246 by Fernando III., 
Mohammed transferred the seat of government to Granada, offered 
shelter to the Moors expelled from 
the reconquered cities, and placed 
the dynasty of the Nasserids on 
= a foundation so solid that it en- 

;3 dured for 250 year*. 

The Alhambra, which the 

I Nasserids built and fortified as a 

I residence for themselves, covers 

P the summit of a hill which extends 

from east to west (726 metres by 

179). Towards the north the 

1^ Darro, and on the south the Genii 

E bathes its base, and protects it. 

I The fortress as a whole com- 

I prises on the south and at the 

f bottom of the hill the Torres Ber- 

mejas (Red Towers), mentioned as 

early as 864 A.D. under the name 

■ of Medinet el Hamra (the red 

city], and upon the plateau, the 
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Alcazaba and ihe Alhambra proper. 
The Alcazaba, the oldest part of the 
castle, occupies the western point. An 
outwork d^ends tKe projection, sepa- 
rated from the body of the fortress by 
a strong wall flanked with towers, 
among them the towa; of La Vela. 
The Alcazaba shows close . analogies 
with the famous Chateau Gaillard 
(1 197-1 198), built by Richard Caur 
de Lion on the Seine above Rouen, 
in which the scientific principles of 
Oriental defence were applied for the 
first time in the West. There were 
no relations of any sort between the 
Musulman engineers of the Alcazaba 
and Richard CcEur dc Lion, who, 
upon his return from the Holy Land, 
imitated the y^ara^s of the Crusaders 



in the Chateau Gaillard ; but they were the disciples of masters brought 
up in the same traditions, and this they demonstrated by giving the 
Alcazaba and the Chateau Gaillard the same arrangements in general 
and in particular, and in multiplying, as if of set purpose, the same 
characteristic features. When the power of the Nasserids was con- 
solidated, and after Yusuf I. (1335-1354) 
had built a palace outside the Alcazaba, 
the fortress of Mohammed became in its 
turn an outwork, and the main building 
extended over the whole plateau. In 
addition to the palace mentioned above, 
which extended along the north-east front, 
Yusuf completed the actual enceinte, in- 
cluding the Gate of Justice and the Gate 
of Wine. To his successor Mohammed 
V. (1354-1391) we owe the PaUo delos 
Arrayanes (Myrtles), or tie la Atberca 
(the Fountain), and the sumptuous palace 
of which the Court of Lions is the centre. 
Finally, the interior decoration of the 
Tower of the Infantes (south-western 
extremity of the north-east front), where 
the first traces of decadence manifest 
themselves, was begun under Mobammed 
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VII. (1392-1408). the last 
MiHulman prince who played a 
part in the building of the Al- 
hambra. 

The palace of Yusuf 1. has 
been very badly treated. The 
whole of the west part has disap- 
peared. Fortunately the marvel- 
lous ball de los Embajadores, the 
room called the Peinador or 
Tocador de la Reina (queen's 
dressing-room), the ball of the 
Mihrab, and the entrance atill 
exist. The Hall of Ambassa- 
dors (Fig. 386) — eleven metres 
square, eighteen metres high — 
crowns the Tower of Comares. 
Kii;. 389.— ALHAMHHA. miu uE LOS It is covered by a cedar-wood 

"^"(^^'P'!""" "".''"""'^ dome, lighted by nine windows 

'"'""' which overlook the city, the Al- 

baicin and the valley of the Darro, and opens on the south through 
the hall of la Barca into the Patio de los Arrayanes. The decora- 
tion of carved stucco is poly- 
chrome. Red, white and gold 
predominate. Long inscriptions 
commemorate the founder. The 
Peinador de la Reina, which is 
above the tower next to that of 
Comares, rivals the Hall of the 
Ambassadors in beauty. The 
Judidaria or justice Tower (the 
ancient Bah Charts = Door of 
the Law), in which is the en- 
trance, is massive and square, and 
projects strongly. It closes a 
funnel -like passage protected on 
the right by the Barba Tower 
and on the left by a round tower 
detached from the enceinte. 
This arrangement, which is com- 
mon in Asiatic fortification, does 
not seem to have been peculiar 
to this building. It exists at any 
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Arrayaneg and the Patio de los Leones, 
with the Halls of the Abencerrajes on the 
south, ofLaJusticiaorLos Reyes on the eaal, 
and de Las dos Hermanas (the two sisters) 
on ihe north, were fortunately spared. 

The Patio de los Leones (Court of the 
Lions) is surrounded by porticoes with 
pierced tympana, and small, delicate columns 
crowned with capitals covered with scroll- 
work of exquisite subtlety. In the centre is 
the fountain, the stiff lions of which recall 
water-vesselsin animal form (Fig. 183). In 
the interiors we admire the wood carving of 
the doors, the wainscots of geometrical porce- 
lain mosaic {alicalados), the carved stuccoes 
which clothe the walls (Fig. 387), and the 
stalactite vaults, the elegance of which is 
beyond praise. Indeed, all the work left by 
Mohammed V. is noteworthy, but more 
especially the hall of Las dos Hermanas, 
perhaps the supreme expression of 
Moresque Andalusian art, and the three 
cupolas of the Hall of La Justicia hung 
201 



rate in Greece, at the Melangeia gate 
of Mantinea. On the fa;ade of the 
Judiciaria Tower, beside an open 
hand, u the symbolic and as yet un- 
explained key, of which the plan of 
the Abbey Church of Bataiha is a 
copy (Fig. 597). In the interior the 
tympanum of the Door of justice, like 
that of the Door of Wine, is deco- 
rated with a marquetry of blue and 
green tiles, mixed, as in Persia, with 
lustreless bricks, and forming a very 
agreeable harmony. 

Although Pedro Machuca, chosen 
by Charles V. to erect an Italian 
palace on the plateau of the Alham- 
bra, made a wide breach in the palace 
of Mohammed V., it has suffered 
less than that of his predecessor. The 
Patio de los 
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with leather and decorated 
with paintingt. 

The polychromy of the 
carved stuccoes and the 
stalactites comprises ver- 
milion, blue, white and 
gold, colours to which 
brown and black are dis- 
creetly added. This is the 
scale which reigns unin- 
terruptedly in Musulman 
buildings from the Indies ^.^^ -cssket in EMiw.iiDEREu leather 

to Spain (sup. pp. 29, {At^tUr-'s Fhol ) 

134). more vivid in the 

West, quieter and more fleecy in the East. We have noted it 
already in 1050. at the Kalaa of the Beni Hammad (sup. p. 
195, Fig. 9). As to the colouring of the enamelled wainscot, it 
is that of Persian porcelain of the fourteenth century, when yellow 
ochre and brown were added to the blues and the white. 

From the beginning of the Caliphate the Musulmans had repre- 
sented human beings on ivories, woven 
materials, brasses and manuscripts (Figs. 
!76. 178, 181. 183, 184, 186). We 
know too that they lavished statues in 
the palace of Medinct ez Zahra, near 
Cordova. Subsequently, after their con- 
tact with Christians, they illuminated 
sacred books and painted and carved 
Christs, Virgins, and Saints (sup. pp. 6 1 , 
87. 1 50). There is therefore no reason 
to doubt that they painted the famous 
cupolas of the hail of La Juslicia. There 
is. indeed, the more justification for as- 
cribing them to Musulman or Mozarabian 
artists, in that the subjects represented — 
a deliberation of the Divan and a love- 
story — differ in style from contemporary 
works of the Spanish and Italian schools. 
If lingering doubts were entertained, they 
would be dissipated by the curious mural 
paintings of Koseir Amra (Fig. 68), 
and even more by the discovery in the 
Alhambra itself, in the Ladies' Tower, 
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of inconteslable Musulman frescoes — military 
processions and hunting scenes — hidden be- 
neath a coat of plaster. 

Minor^r/s.— The minor arts of Musulman 
Spain are represented by porcelain, enamelled 
glass, jewels, coins, woven materials, em- 
broideries, brasses, chased iron and weapons. 
I have spoken of decorative porcelain in 
connection with the Alcazar at Seville and 
the Alhambra, and of painted porcelain and 
lustre-ware for domestic use in dealing with 
Mudejar art Oup. p. 195). 

The enamelled glass, among the most beau- 
tiful specimens of which are mosque-lamps, 
is indistinguishable from that of other Musul- 
man countries. There are a few je-.vels (Ar- 
chaeological Museum of Madrid) and coins p,,;. 3,5.-p„„.s,kl .if 
without any strongly marked characteristics. d.pabdils swi>Kb. 

Among the materials manufactured in ^/■a'/ I ' / T ' 

Musulman workshops in Spain (c/. sup. pp. 

88, 95, 1 26) we may quote as examples the ornament tA Bernard 
de Lacalle, Bishop of Bayonne (1168- 
1213) with an inscription in blue Cufic 
characters on a gold ground, and yellow 
arabesques (Cluny Museum, Paris), a num- 
ber of damasks (diapers) in the Museum of 
Vich and the Guiu and Pasco Collections 
at Barcelona, the fine copes in the Cathe- 
dral of Lerida (thirteenth century), and 
some wonderful Mudejar carpets, in which 
ihe Ciific inscriptions of the borders are 
combined with the shields of Caslille and 
Leon. Some of these were woven for the 
parents of their Catholic Majesties (Fig. 
392). Foremost among the embroideries 
is the standard (Fig. 391) taken from the 
Almohades at the battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa Ouly 16, 1212), and the garments 
of Boabdil (end of the fifteenth century). 
The banner is embroidered in blue, red, 
white and gold. The polychromatic scheme 
alone would make it a valuable document 
to be studied in conjunction with the 
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paintings of the African palaces 

ot ihe HammadidB (sup. pp. 

195. 202; Fig. 9) and the 

Spanish palaces of the Nasse- 

rids. The embroideries on 

leather are no less praiseworthy 

thanthoseonlextiles(FiK.393). 

The worked brasses belong i n 

general to the class of utensils in* 

animal ffu-in (Fig. I83),andare 

for the most part damascened. 

Pierced brass-work was also 

produced in Spain, such as the 

lamp in the form of a double 

cone (Fig. 394) with the name 

ol Mohammed 111. (1302^ 

P,o. 5,7-.">*™i.-. "K.,,KT. 1309), the builder of the 

(Armtria Real, JfaJrid.) </'*o;. Lac^sit.) mosquc of the Alhambra, 

dated the year 705 of the 

Hegira (a.D. 1305), astrolabes, and cabalistic instruments for 

wizards. 

This mastery in the art ot working metals is equally apparent 
in jewels and in weapons. Damascened work, delicate and dex- 
terous chasing on solid gold, pure and beautiful translucent enamels 
and carved ivories adorn them. These weapons were made in 
Murcia, Seville, Granada and Toledo. Those in the Armeria 
Real and the ArchEological Museum of Madrid, the Due de 
Luynes" Collection in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris, and the 
collections of the Marquis de Villaseca and the Marquis de 
Campotejar come from Granada, where they were seized after the 
entry of their Catholic Majesties. Nearly all are supposed to have 
belonged to Boabdil. But, with the exception of the ordinary 
sword, the two-handed sword, and the dirk assigned to the ancestor 
of the Marquis de Villaseca in 1482 after the battle of Lucena, 
where he took Boabdil prisoner, they are all princely rather than 
royal weapons. The pommel and the ornaments of the sheath of 
Boabdil's sword (Figs. 395, 396) are of gold, relieved with blue, 
white, and red enamel. The handle is of carved ivory, and is 
decorated with a Cufic inscription : God grant that you may 
attain yourjnd lbs while he prolecis your life. The pommel of 
the two-handed sword is of steel incrusted with ivory, with the 
device of the kings of Granada : God atone is oictor. That o( 
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the dirk is also oE steel ornamented 
with carved ivory. The sheath, of 
crimson velvet embroidered in gold, 
is decorated with silver fillets in- 
crusted with green enamel. 

The helmet in the Armeria Real 
(Fig. 397) is like the helmets worn 
in Europe, but it has no visor, and 
the crest is reduced to a semi- 
torus. It was probably surrounded 
by a steel net-work like Turkish 
and Persian helmets. The oblong 
guards placed in a semi-circle on 
the upper part, though used by 
the Musulmans, were not peculiar 
to them. To judge by the speci- 
mens we possess, they were made 
of wood covered with leather and o 
worked. There are also soi 
projecting point in the centre. 
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metal plates, often admirably 
round shields, with a boss or a 
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After the death of Calixtus 111. (1458) a Catalan goldsmith of 
great repute, Pedro Diez. whom the Pope had summoned to Rome, 
returned to Spain and settled at Toledo. He entered the work- 
shops of the Cathedral, and acquired such ascendency there that 
Enrique de E«as, son of the master of the works, came entirely 
under his inBuence. Although he had been brought up by his 
father in the pure tradition of Flemish Gothic, he nevertheless built 
at Valladolid the College of Santa Cruz ( 1 460- 1 492), in which the 
impress of the Italian Renaissance is very obvious. Thus we find 
a goldsmith, a platen, connected with the evolution of pointed 
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architecture. Hence the term 
Plaleresco applied in Spain to ihe 
elegant and individual style of the 
reigns of Joanna the Mad and 
Charles V. (1504-1558). 

The transformation was very 
slow. Though it makes itself felt 
at Valladolid in the facade of San 
Pablo (Fig. 400). at Segovia in the 
porch of the convent church of 
Santa Cruz (Fig. 401), at Baeza in 
the archiepiscopal seminary, the 
great cathedrals designed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
belong to the architectonic family 
of their predecessors. The long 
survival of Gothic is to be explained 
by the resistance the Spanish char- 
acter has always offered to inno- 
vations. It is also to be referred 
to the beauty of pointed buildings, 
Christian sentiment. Even Fri 



ind to their harmony with 
buih few churches in the 
Renaissance style during the six- 
teenth century. Saint Maclou at 
Rouen and Saint Gervais in Paris 
are Gothic. Saint Michel at Dijon 
and Saint Eustache in Paris have, 
it is true, a decoration based on 
the classic orders, but their vaults 
are upheld by ramifying ribs and 
their stability is ensured by flying 
buttresses. 

During the period of transition 
Spain was fortunate enough to 
possess great architects, some of 
them strangers, principally Flemings, 
but the greater number of them 
natives, Some of these are known 
to us : the names of others are 
associated with the buildings now 
to be described. 

The new Cathedral of Salamanca 
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was begun in 1513. The plans 
had been drawn in 1 3 1 by Anton 
Egas and Alonso Rodriguez. 
Juan Gil de Hontaiion wa» chosen 
as master of the works and Juan 
Campero as dresser. The three 
aisles and the transept were fin- 
ished in) 558. In1585.the(unds 
being exhausted, the workshops 
were closed. Work was resumed 
in 1589. but first the Chapter 
held a consultation. The archi- 
tects aummoaed, among them Juan 
de Herrera, the architect of the 
Escorial, advised that the church 
should be continued in the Gothic 
style. The cathedral, which 
crushes the city under its mighty (Ca.hediaiofSaiamanca,) 

mass, has three aisles and five 7;"*^' T *^'?'^°'°'' 

bays, a transept, an ambulatory, 

chapels in the buttresses, and a lofty lantern over the crossing 
(Fig. 402). The ribbed vaults show a very elegant modification 
of ihe Angevine vault, which, introduced into England by the 
Plantagenets, was there diversified until it became characteristic of 
its architecture as early as the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Lichfield Cathedral, Lady Chapel at Ely, etc.). It may be 
supposed that Spain and Portugal, where the ramification of the 
ribs was, on the contrary, 
very discreetly employed, 
borrowed it from France 
towards the period of 
Louis XI. (1461-1483). 

The old Cathedral of 
Segovia had been des- 
troyed by the comuneros in 
1520. When it was re- 
solved to rebuild it, the 
Chapter chose as their 
architects Juan Gil de , 
Hontaiion and his son 
Rodrigo Gil, who had 
just completed the designs -' 
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for the new Cathedral of Sala- 
manca. The works undertaken in 

1322 were finished about 13B0 
(Fig. 403). The great interest of 
the cathedral lies, not in its plan, 
nor in its arrangements, which 
repeat those of the Cathedral of 
Salamanca, but in its date, and in 
the rapidity of its execution, which 
prevented modification of the de- 

the seal set upon Gothic art in 
Spain. The cloisters of the old 
cathedral were replaced stone by 
stone in the new (Fig. 404). 
In the religious domain the first 
FIG. 404,— sFiiovia. cfl.THEiiR»L. manifestation of a new style took 

(AuiAar'i rhoi place at Granada, in the Cathedral 

of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion. 
Enrique de Egas had made his design in 1 320, and the building 
was begun on March 23, 1323. The architect, who had just 
completed the College of Santa Cruz in the Plateresqiie style at 
Valladolid, did not venture to use it 
here. He wished to harmonise the 
Cathedral with the royal chapel, 
which was already built. And 
also he had been appointed master 
of the works at Toledo Cathedral as 
early as 1494, and he no doubt 
felt a sincere admiration for it. Both 
Christian and Musulman architects 
of this period made use of rhyth- 
mical geometric formula to give pro- 
portion to a design. The geometri- 
cal theme of the Cathedral of 
Toledo, due to Pedro Perez (see 
Petrus Petre, mp. p. 133), 
adopted by the Houtanons, and 
* drawn out by Simon Garcia, an 
architect of Salamanca, to whom we 
owe it, is developed in a square 
made l^ taking the total length of 
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the church as a side. It was natur- 
ally by this theme that Enrique de 
Egas was governed, modifying it 
only by changing the number of 
aisles from three to five. In 1525 
the Chapter, who disapproved of 
the use of the Gothic style, and 
were displeased at the long absences 
of the architect, superseded him, 
and appointed Diego, son of Gil de 
Siloe, as hia successor. The plan 
could not be modi lied — the only 
changet made were in the arrange- 
ments of the central chapel of the 
ambulatory — but the work was con- 
tinued in the severe style of the 
_ pseudo-classic Renaissance (Fig. 

'"■■■^.cE'."-;...'";;."r'"- 405). Even the graces of the 

U'hoi. Lw:Biir.) Plateresque style were banned. 

The Chapters of Malaga and 
Jaen followed the example set by Granada, and in their turn 
adopted the pseudo-classic style known as Gre»:o-Roman in the 
rebuilding of their respective cathe- 
drals (Fig. 406). 

Religious architecture, as we have 
seen, did not linger in the Plater- 
esque stage, but passed on rapidly, 
generally speaking, from Gothic to 
the sumptuous Gra^o-Roman in- 
augurated at Granada. The excep- 
tions to be noted are the exquisite 
Obispo Chapel at Madrid, the 
Monastery church of Santo Tomas 
of Avila (1482-1493). the Plater- 
esque choir and apse of the Cathedral 
of Cordova, the door of Santa 
Ejjgracia of Saragossa (Fig. 407). 
that of Santa Maria Mayor of 
Calatayud (1528), the porch of the 
Cathedral of Astorga (Fig. 409), 
San Esteban of Salamanca, begun 
in 1524 on the plans of Juan de 
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Alava, and by the same 
architect, the magnificent 
cloisters of the Cathedral 
of Santiago (Fig. 408). the 
largest in Spain — 39 
metres square — the con- 
struction of which lasted 
for nearly sixty years 
(152K1580). Finally, we 
must also classify as Plater- 
esque the domes of the 
Seo of Saragossa and of 
the Cathedral of Burgos 
(Au,io.',p*of.) (Figs._267, 258). 

This applies to the 
decoration only, for the arrangement upon Equinches, and the 
star-plan of the ribs, could not be more purely Persian in style 
if the cupolas had been built at Ispahan or Bidjapur for the tomb of 
Mahmud. As a fact, the Plateresque style only became general in 
civil buildings, where it reigned to the glory of Spain. Its life was 
short, but, at least, it knew no decline. It died a violent death, 
condemned by Philip 11., who wanted an architecture in harmony 
with his own gloomy mind. 

Cioil ArchitecUire. — Roughly 
speaking, the characteristics of 
Plateresque are broken curves and 
counter -curves, the contrary flexures 
introduced by Musulman architects, 
the basket handle and the plat-band, 
all indicating a violent reaction 
against the stilted arches of the 
Gothic period ; then shafts of 
columns turned like balusters, 
grooved or Solomonic (spiraled), 
sometimes plain, sometimes orna- 
mented with sculpture, androcepha- 
louE medallions, and pierced balus- 
trades. This last motive recalls 
the crested crowns of Gothic roofs. 
or rather, perhaps, the ornamental 

translation of courses of battlements " " '^ "cai"hfiJral'"" " 
in certain Musulman buildings, such (Auihors Pisi.) 
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as the tombs of the necropolis of 

Kait Bey (airo, middle of the 

fifteenth century). Other features 

which give their individual charm 

to Plateresque facades are their 

varied arcades, their turrets (torre- 

j6nes), the great scutcheons of 

ancient patrician dwelhngs. the 

corner windows and the finely 

wrought iron gratings which pro- 
tect the openings of the lower 

storeys. As the style has very 

strongly marked local characteristics, 

I shall group the principal build- 
ings according to their towns and 

provinces. 

Santiago. — The Hospital de los 

Reyes was built by order of Isabella 

the Catholic by Enrique de Egas 

(beginning of the sixteenth century). 

Its fine door, its elegant galleries, and charming cloisters bear 

witness to the versatility of the Plateresque artists, who combined 

the Gothic and Renaissance styles with unequalled grace (sup. 
p. 206). 

Burgos. — The ancient capital 
of Castille possesses magnificent 
examples of Plateresque buildings. 
The earliest, the Caia del Cordon, 
is the work of a Musulman archi- 
tect, Mahomat of SflRsvia. It was 
built by Doiia Mercia de Mendoza 
at the same time as the Chapel 
d ihe Condestable (Fig. 256. axial 
chapel of the ambulatory), while 
her husband. Don Pedro Her- 
nandez de Velasco, was fighting 
against the Moors of Granada. 
The palace owes its name to 
the Cord (Cord6n) of the Fran- 
ciscang, which enframes the huge 
lintel of the central door. (Fig. 
410.) 
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No9. 27and 57of CalleFernan 
Gonzalez are two douses, one 
of which (No. 27) is known 
as La Casa de las Cubos (ihe 
house of the round towers). 
The doore and windows on 
which chim<eras, dragons, and 
grotesques sport amidst flowers 
and foliage ; the cornice, the 
pilasters, the balustrades, and 
the oblique shields are marked 
by artistic elegance and perfect 
taste (Pig. 411). 

In the barrio (quarter) of La 
Vega there is a charming house 
known as the Casa de Miranda 
(Fig. 412). The exterior door, 
the window above it, the palio, 
the inner door, and the staircase, 
which is still standing, give us 
rich gentleman in the sixteenth 



an idea of the dwelling _. _ 

century. The external ornament recalls that of the house: 

Callc Fernan Gonzalez, but the 

style is less capricious. The 

shields are set upright ; the 

tympana have the medallion 

heads which were about to be 

introduced into architectonic 

decoration. 

Salamanca. — Among the an- 
cient patrician houses there are 
three which date from the end 
of tlie fifteenth century. One, 
the home of Saint Teresa, shows 
in the door-arch the huge 
voussoirs characteristic of civil 
architecture (sup. p. 1 42) ; the 
second, called without any ap- 
parent reason the house of 
Maria la Brava, is ashlared in 
the same manner (Fig. 41 3). It 
is crowned by a delicate ental>- 
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lature ornamented with balls incrusted 
in the cavetto, and three shields, the 
central one contained in a floriated 
plat-band. Of the third palace, all 
that survives is the tower of the 
Clavero. Rising from a square base. 
it becomes octagonal in the upper part 
according to the Moorish formula. 
It was built in 1480 for Francisco 
de Sotomayor, Claoero (treasurer) of 
the Order of Alcantara. 

The famous palace of the Count de 
Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, is a 
type of the great patrician mansions 
of the sixteenth century, as the Casa 
de Miranda is the type of rich and 
handsome houses. Had it been fin- 
ished (only one side was completed) 
it would have been square, and 
would have had eight turrets, four at 
the angles and one in each facade. The long, blank walls, or rather 
curtains, the upper gallery, the last development of the casemated 
covered way, the crenelated balustrade, and the heraldic shields 
hung on the projections of the towers, are survivals from the old 
feudal castle. 

The Casa de las Conchas, which takes its name from the conch 



(AulAfr'i Phot.) 



shells with which the facade is studded, 




built at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, 
although the rich decora- 
tion of the door, win- 
dows, and balconies, and 
the working of the grilles 
over the lower windows 
are more characteristic 
of the close of the Gf- 
te«ith century (Fig. 
416), In the interior 
attention is attracted by 
a fine staircase covered 
with a ceiling of painted 
wood in the Mudejar 
style, and by a patio with 
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of 



The Co. 

on the o 
ground 



triangular 
hypoten 



pointed arches describing curves 
contrary flexure, and balconies ot 
pierced stonework (Fig. 415). These 
arches, ancient in ihe Seljult archi- 
tecture of Konieh, and used to excess 
in Portuguese Manuelian, also occur 
in the patio of ihe University (Fig. 
417). which is itself a very fine 
specimen of Plateresque {Figs. 418, 
419). 

~" ~^sa<iellaSali» noticeable 

tside for the arcade of the 

□or and for its beautiful 
In the interior, immense 

consoles decorated on the 

e with two rows of mon- 
sters, recall the vigorous .style of fig. ,i6.— .«l*manca. c*sa oe 
MicheWgelo'. .chool (Fig. 421). ,;i™£., 

Pedro Ibarre was the architect, 
and Berruguete the sculptor (in/ p. 225-227), to whom Alonso 
Fonseca !!., Archbishop of Toledo, addressed himself when he 
determined to build the fine College of Santiago Aposto! at 
Salamanca. The patio, which forms the most interesting 
feature of the college, consists of two storeys of arcades on 
columns and pilasters admirably pure in style (Fig. 420). There 
is throughout as it were an echo of the works of Bramante. 
and more especially of the cloisters of Santa Maria della Pace. 

Valladolid.— The Col- 
lege of San Gregorio 
belongs to the category of 
proto- Manuelian build- 
ings (Fig. 422). This 
classification is confirmed 
by the statement of Cean 
Bermudez that the archi- 
tect, Macias Carpintero, 
cut his throat in July. 
1490. before the com- 
pletion of the work. 
The date of this event 
would prove, were the 
fact contested, that the 
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building wai undertaken 
before the firsl manifesta- 
tion of Portuguese Plater- 
esque On/, p. 317-320). 

Tlie palace in wnicn 
Philip II. was bom is a 
massive building, of no in- 
terest save such as it owes 
to this event, and to a soli- 
tary, but very graceful 
corner window which 
breaks the monotony of 
its blank walls. 

Leon. — The monastery 
of San Marcos, rebuilt 
between 1514 and 1549 
PIG. 4iB.-SALAiiANeA. uMVEBsiTY. by JuBn dc Badajoz, is a 

<!wfl/ i'«™/T)' quadrangular building ad- 

"'"'' joining its church on one 

side (Fig. 539). The facade, which is overloaded with medallions, 
ornamental sculpture, mouldings and arches of every kind, has a 
clearly defined horse-shoe arch struck from a single centre over 
the central door. This is perhaps the last western manifestation 
of this curve. The sacristy (Fig. 
424), which differs altogether from 
the facade, is an exquisite piece of 
work, in which the artist has re- 
juvenated the theme of the Obispo 
Chapel {sup. p. 210). 

While he was engaged on San 
Marcos, Juan de Badajoz was com- 
missioned to restore the cloisters of 
the cathedral (Fig. 423). Il U im- 
possible to speak too warmly of the 
talent he showed in harmonising the 
Gothic style of the building with his 
PliUeresque renovations. 

The palace built in 1560 for Don 
Juan Quenories -y Guzman at the 
angle of the Plaza San Marcelo 
(Figs. 399, 425) belongs to the con- 
cluding period of this architecture. 
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It is rectangular in plan, with a central 
patio, lorrejones at the angles, and 
an attic gallery on the facade towards 
the Plaza. A tendency to multiply 
the windows on the exterior pro- 
claims itself. But this must not 
mislead us ; here, as in the Italian 
palaces of the fifteenth century, the 
windows in the fa;ade on the ground- 
Roor lighted the rooms of officials, 
and those on the upper floor those of 
the servants, while the apartments of 
the first floor, reserved for the master 
and his family, still looked into the 
inner court. 

Zamora, — This city, which is rich 
Fiii. 410.— HEDRo iBABkA. PATIO in Tcligious buildiugs, has only two 
"' '^»ro^™!'(MLJ^HANCAV""'' interesting palaces. They date from 
(PAM. LacoiU.) ^^ beginning of the sixteenth cen- 

tury. One, which is very simple, 
■esembles the Casa del Cordon at Burgos (Fig. 410). The other, 
HI the Plaza de los Momos, is more akin to the old palaces of 
Salamanca. The decoration of the door recalls the house of 
Maria la Brava (Fig. 413), that of the windows, the Casa 



de la Conchas (Fig. 416). 

Avila. — The city of Saint Teresa is rich ii 
houses, with plain blank walls. There \% 
architect save the fine 
cloisters of Santo Tomas. 

Segovia.— The Plat- 
eresque style is repre- 
sented by two historic 
houses : the Casa de los 
Picos (the house of the 
Points), where the Cot- 
regidor took up his abode 
in time of war and 
where the town council 
met to receive royal per- 
sons when they came to 
Segovia, and the house 
of the illustrious Com- 



sombre and austere 
little to interest the 
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unero, Juan Bravo, beheaded 
April24, 1521 (Fig. 427). With 
it* aitic gallery, iu deprewed. 
arches describing curvet of con- 
trary flexure, the heavy voussoirs 
of its doorway, its heraldic shield, 
it is a perfect specimen of those 
blind buildings (c/. Figs. 413, 
426). the inhabitanls of which 
could only venture to loot into 
the street from an upper gallery. 
Toledo.— Like the senior Col- 
' lege of Santa Cruz at Valladolid 
and the College of Santiago at 
Salamanca — of a later date — the 
Hospital of Santa Cruz was 

founded by Cardinal de Mendoza. „^. ,„.-v.LL,^Lm. colle,;^ op 
In plan it is a square enclosing ^■'« chegobio. 

a Maltese cross. In the original fA«ii^ri pasi.) 

arrangement the four arms formed 

as many aisles, at the crossing of which stood the ahar. The 
most characteristic feature as regards style is the doorway of 
marble and piedra blanca tie la Rosa (Fig. 428). The archi- 
tecture, the proportions, and the ornaments are Italian, while 
the embrasure and the archivolt are decorated with statuettes 
arranged in the Gothic manner. The same style appears 'in 
the carved crest attached to the second member (^ the archivdt. 
Saragossa. — Plater- 
esque architecture takes on 
a special character here, 
due to the prolonged 
favour enjoyed by the 
Mudejar arts, and the 
general use of brick. 
Strongly projecting cor- 
nices, which could not be 
constructed of small ma- 
terials, are replaced by 
overhanging pent-houses. 
Those of the palace of 
Count d'Argillo (Fig. 
429), of the paUce of 
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Luna, and of the Lonja (Exchange) 
are veritable works of art, in which 
we recognise alike the style of the 
Rorentine palaces of Brunellesco, 
and also the imprimatur of the 
Musulman joiners. 

The Lonja, an excellent type of 
the brick building, is very simple in 
appearance, and has but a few 
windows and three very large doors. 
These latter open into an imposing 
hall, the vaults of which recall 
the last period of Gothic (Fig. 431). 
The nbe rest upon a double row 
of Ionic colunuiB, and are gathered 
at their springing into a sheath orna- 

MC,4,4.-JL,A«DEBAD,J.^ S.CK.STV ^^}^ «'*'' WaUic shidds and 

(A^i^r's Pitt.) ^ totally different note is struck 

in the Aljaferia. which Ferdinand 
the Catholic rebuilt partially. The admirably preserved woodeti 
ceilings are Mudtjar in design, 
Gothic in the inscripti<Hi of the cor- 
nice, and Platereique in the profiles 
of the mouldings and the carved 
and painted ornament. 

Valencia.— The Audiencia (1510) 
is heavy and massive as a donjon 
of the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, the interior is extremely rich. 
The Salon dorado or hall of the 
Cortes, in particular, looks like a 
fragment from the palace of the 
Doges (Fig. 430). The ceiling 
with its great coffers and pendant 
bosses rests on an elegant gallery by 
the intermediary of a cornice and 
twin arches of the ajimecti type. 
The consoles which support the gal- 
lery, the balustrade, the small 
columns, the arches, the cornice, 
all of wwd like the coffers, are like 
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these, covered with excellent carv- 
ings in the Italian style. Below the 
gallery there are «ome varnished 
frescoes rcpretenting the Assembly 
of the States, and dated 1592. 
The majority are by Peralta and 
Cristobal Zariiicna. That which 
is devoted to the Bras Militar is 
signed F. R, F. These letters are 
thought to stand for Francisco 
Ribalta fecit. 

Seville. — The Ayunlamienio 
(Town Hall), built from the designs 
of Diego di Riaiio. master of works 
at the Uthedrai (1526-1564), is 
unhappily unfinished. The facade 
Fi.;. 4i6.-bEGfiviA. cASA lit uH towards the Plaza de la Consti- 
iA>-i"sy'sFifn tucion (Fig. 432) deserves to rank 

with the best work of the second 

French Renaissance (1534-1572). Like Pierre Lescot, Jean 

Goujon and Philibert Delomje, Diego de Riaiio is concerned with 

symmetry, and has recourse to superposed orders : pseudo-Ionic 

pilasters on the ground-floor and Corinthian columns in the first 

storey ; he shows a preference for 

high slylobates, and for mouldings 

with strongly projecting profiles. 
Misc^laneous buildings. — Fine 

buildings in the Plateresque style 

are so numerous that we have been 

obliged to restrict our descriptions 

to those which best characterise its 

multiple aspects. There are a few 

others which claim at least a passing 

mention : at Barcelona the Palace oi 

the Counts and the staircase of the 

Dalmases Palace ; at Siguenza, the 

palace of the Marquises de Arce ; 

in the palace of the Alcala de 

Henares, the windows of the ground 

Boor (Fig. 433) ; at Estella, in the 

Rua de San Pedro, several houses, 

ranging in date from the fifteenth to 
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the sixteenth century ; at Ci'udad 
Rodrigo a curious corner door (Fig. 
434) ; at Merida. a Roman temple 
transformed into a dwelling house 
towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and everywhere, houses 
on arcades, with armorial bearings 
(Fig. 435). 

The Platcresque arts were not 
confined to Spain. Portugal had 
adopted them by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Charles V. trans- 
ported them into German territory. 
Their influence is recognisable in 
the castles of Schalburgand Heidel- 
berg. The additions made by the 

North to the style were the steep ^^^_ ,8— mLEua »iy^,-nALor 
roofs which throw off the snow, and '"'' sai^ta' c«ii!^" 

the gables of the old medieeval (.4.M.,W4^/.) 

houses. The Spanish Renaissance 

penetrated into Flanders in the wake of the great Emperor, and 
left its mark notably in the town-halls of Leyden and Antwerp and 
the palace of Mechlin. 

In France, Plateresque influences are apparent at Besan^on, in 
the decorations of the palace of Granvelle, and in the architecture 
of the South From Roussitlon to the Gulf of Gascony. At 
Toulouse, for instance. Aimery Cayla and the Picarts undertook 
to build for Juan de Bemuy, a 'merchant from Toledo, 
the mansion which has 
retained his name (now 
a College), and designed il 
in the proto-Manuehan 
style ; but Privat finished 
it in 1 533, in the Plater- 
esque style of Burgos. 
The door of the Dalbade. 
executed about 1 537 by 
Michel Colin, recalls the 
Hospital de la Cruz at 
Toledo (Fig. 428), while 
the Hotel Burnet and 
the Hotel d'Asaezat were 
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inspired by the architecture 
of Salamanca. And yet the 
Hotel d'Asseiat is the work 
of a pupi! of Michel- 
angelo's, Nicolas Bachelier 
(1485-1570). who was one 
of the great artistic Hgures 
of the Renaissance. In 
spite of his education, he 
had succumbed to the charm 
of Spanish architecture. 

Houses which were the 
homes of great Families in 
the reign of Philip II. and 
his successors are often 
inhabited at present by 
workmen, or occupied as 
indows have been pierced 



I. L/r.}:) 



workshops and warehouses. New 

.._,... n them, the upper galleries have been 

inclosed or demolished, ceilings have been substituted for the 
arksonados, partitions have been multiplied, the walls plastered over. 
The result is that we can glean little information from the interiors. 
But the patio still remains the obvious centre and the point of 
departure of all divisions. On the other hand, straight flights of 
stairs assume unaccustomed di- 
mensions. The vault is rarely 
used in civil architecture. Patios 
and even cloisters receive floor- 
ings upon visible beams. The 
richness of carved, painted, and 
gilded soffits seems to increase. 
Hinges, door-nails, gratings over 
windows, balconies, lanterns of 
forged and chased iron, are 
veritable works of art. Leather, 
damask, tapestry, and porcelain 
remained in favour in rich dwel- 
lings, where they harmonised 
with the architecture. 

The tomb of Martin Vasquez 
of Arce is a magnificent example 
of Plateresque art, the statuary 
of which loudly proclaims the 
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tendencies noted in the tomb of Juan 
de Padilia. Like Isabella's page, this 
young hero met his death in one ol 
the numerous skirmishes which pre- 
ceded the taking of Granada. He 
is represented half recumbent, his 
elbow on a sbeaf of laurels, a book 
in bis band (Fig. 436). The only 
Spanish sculptor to whom it is pos- 
sible to attribute this tomb, if we take 
into account the date when it was 
erected, the fine Florentine style of 
tbe figure, and the Plateresque quality 
of tbe decoration, is the Valencian, 
Damian Forment. He was one of 
the first of those who frequented the 
Italian workshops. But if Donatello 
inspired his figures, be remained faith- 
ful to the old national traditions in the 
design, the architecture, and tbe 
painting of bis religious works. Forment, who was 
schools of the North, since Aragon was bis artistic 
left us four altar-pieces, in addition to 
those of Barbastro and Poblet, in which 
he is supposed to have collaborated. 
Any one of these would suffice to make 
htm famous. The earliest, that of 
Nuestra Senora del Pilar at Saragossa, 
was begun in 1509, and finished six 
years later. Tbe composition is simple, 
tbe execution incomparable. The reredos 
of San Pablo, also at Saragossa, and that 
of the famous Abbey of Monte Aragon. 
now in tbe parish church annexed to the 
Cathedral of Huesca. was undertaken 
between 1516 and 1520. Finally, on 
September 10, 1520, Forment began 
the reredos of the Cathedral of Huesca. 
the execution of which absorbed the 
last thirteen years of his life. 

The first artist who was conquered 
by Italy was a Burgos sculptor of French 
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origin. Philippe de Bourgogne. 

known in Spain by the name of 

Felipe de Vigami, was chosen by 

Cardinal Cisneros to design the 

reredos for Toledo Cathedral 

(1501). He bad not up to this 

point deviated from the path hit 

masters had marked out for him, 

and when, in conjunction with 

Peti Juan (a Frenchman), Alfonso 

Sanchez. Sebastian de Almonacid, 

Diego Copin de Holanda, and 

seventeen other famous sculptors, 

he undertook the reredos, he pro- 
ceeded to carry it out in larch wood 

in the Gothic style. It is divided 

into live registers, each in compart- fig. ij,.— ciudad rodrioo. tonKEa 

ments which represent episodes in """" "'''^" scutchers. 

the lives of Christ and the Virgin. {Antkiiri rksfy 

It is surmounted by an immense 

Calvary, and contains a multitude of niches, consoles and pinnacles, 

which shelter or support a world trf saints and prophets. 

About 1506. soon after the completion of this colossal work, 
Felipe executed the Tras-Sagrario 
alabaster bas-reliefs ior the high 
altar in Burgos Cathedral (Fig. 437). 
The master's artistic evolution 
reveals itself here. 

The reredos of the Chapel 
Royal adjoining Granada Cathe- 
dral, which Felipe de Borgona 
began in 1520, has a predeUa with 
four curious bas-reliefs relating to 
the surrender of the city to their 
Catholic Majesties, and the baptism 
of its inhabitants. There are some 
good statues in the upper registers. 
It was conceived and treated in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance 
several years before Forment 
signed the last masterpiece of. 
Gothic art at Huesca. This fact 
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alone would make it interesting. 
At the foot of the reredos are 
polychrome statues of Ferdinand 
and Isabella (Fig. 438), alio of 
the greatest value, because they 
were modelled immediately after 
their deaths and from their best 
portraits. When Navagero visited 
the Chapel Royal in 1 526, he saw 
them in the places they still occupy. 
A few years before the period 
when PhJippe de Bourgogne began 
the Granada reredos, a Catalan, 
Barlolome Ordoiiez (d. 1520), 
several of whose works are in 
Barcelona Cathedral, went to 
Genoa to carve the marble tomb of 
Cardinal Ximenes (aihedral of 
Alcala de Hcnares). It had 
been designed by the Florentine 
Domenico Fancelli, but death had prevented him from completing 
it. Bartolome Ordoiiez assimilated the manner of the Italian 
master so perfectly that he has 
long been deprived of the author- 
ship of two liiie sepulchral monii' 
ments in the Chapel Royal of 
Granada. That on the Gospel 
side commemorates Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; the other, PhUip the Fair 
and Joanna the Mad. 

The great artist who most per- 
fectly reconciled Spanish genius 
with the teachings of Florentine 
and Roman studios was Alonso 
Berruguele (Paredes de Nava, 
1480-1561). Hewasthesonof 
Pedro Berruguete, the king's 
painter, and received his 6rst les- 
sons from his father. After Pedro's 
death he went to Italy (about 
1502). where he worked with 
Michelangelo, Bramante, and 
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Raphael. In 1520 he returned 
to his native land, whither his 
fame had preceded him. 

Berruguete had great skill in 
the carving of marble, and he also 
excelled in carving and painting 
wood. His line is correct and 
pure, his modelling accomplished, 
his style noble and expressive. 
Nevertheless, when the artist gives 
way to his temperament, his long 
figures, distinguished and interesting 
though they always are, betray in 
their swelling muscles and contorted 
attitudes the great disciple of a 
great artist exaggerating his master's 
qualities. His polychromy is simple 
and vigorous. He attacked the 
nude boldly ; the fine tones of the 
carnations are contrasted with 
drapCTies in which burnished gold, without damascening or 
guilloches, predominates. Here Berruguete differs from his pre- 
decessors, who loved to carve figures 
clad in richly worked materials. 

Among the numerous marble 
tombs due to Berruguete, critics 
generally select that of Cardinal Don 
juan de Tavera (Toledo, Hospital 
de Afuera) for praise. I greatly 
prefer the tomb of the Count and 
Countess de Salinas (Fig. 439), which 
has the correctness, the richness, the 
solemnity, and, in some respects, the 
pagan character of the monument 
executed by Giovanni Merlin o da 
Nola for Don Ramon de Cardona, 
Viceroy of Sicily, and his wife, 
Doiia Isabel (Church of Bell- 
puig)- 

Berruguete 's powers are more char- 
acteristically displayed in his wood- 
carvbgs, notabb' in the choir-stallt 
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of Toledo Cathearal 
(1535). executed in col- 
laboration with Felipe 
da Borgona. But the 
most individual of all 
his works are those poly- 
chrome wooden statues 
and groups, the jetsam 
of the shipwreck in 
which 



o( his 




altai 



-(San Jh, 



pieces 

perished at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century (Fig. 440). 

The Holy Sefiulcbre of San Jeronimo at 
Granada also gives an excellent idea of Berru- 
guete's art (Fig. 441). This was at one time 
assigned by critics to Michelangelo's rival, the 
Italian Pietro Torrigiani, and subsequently to 
Caspar Eeccera. A 



careful examination 
of the figures, a 
comparison of the 
Frn. ,,o.-A, iiERRt- g,yle with that of 
BASTiAN. ' REREucis authenlic statues in 

OF SAH^^NITO EL ^^^ MuSCUm of 

{Museum ofVailadaiid,) Valladolid, the gen- 
iAu/Aor't FM.^ eral aspect no less 
than the details, all 
confirm an attribution which is no 
longer contested. The composition 
recalls that of the French Holy 
Sepulchres which make a first appear- 
ance in 1370 on the allar panel of 
CharlcsV.(TheLouvre). Thehospital 
at Tonnerre has an example dating from 
1453. 

San Jeronimo, which the Spanish 
sovereigns assigned for the burial- 
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place of the Gran Capitan, Gonzalvo 
de Cordova (1443-1515), was built 
and decorated by artists of tlie North- 
ern ScbooU. Its architect, Diego de 
Siloe (lu^. p. 210), enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as a sculptor equal to his renown 
as an architect, and after building the 
church, he was further commissioned 
to execute the very beautiful yirgin, 
the reredos of the high altar, and also, 
no doubt, the praying statues of 
GoDZalvo and of his wife, Maria 
Manrique, Duchess of Terranova y 
Sesa (Fig. 442). This was a very 
considerable work, which he could 
not have undtrtoltcn without the 
help of numerous collaborators. The 
M«sT or T»E,kEHEiios «f SAN Uccntiatc Vclasco composed the rere- 
i/iu/iitrt J'AM ) *^'*' from the master's designs ; Pedro 

de Uceda modelled the figures ; the 
sculptors, Juan de Aragon, Pedro Orca, and Domingo de Navas, 
carved the figures and ornaments which Pedro de Raxis gilded 

and painted in various colours 

(Fife. 443). One of the bas- 
reliefs shows the artist painting 
the reredos. The rectangular 
palette he holds in his hand 
has a hollow at each comer 
into which he dipped his brush to 
compose the tmt he was pre- 
paring. One of the hollows it 
filled with white ; the others 
contain yellow ochre, reddish- 
brown, and indigo. These were 
the colours used in the decora- 
tion and painting of the Roman- 
esque churches, and were long 
the only ones employed by the 
Spanish polychromists. 

Among the imitators of Berru- 
guete was Andres de Najera, the 
author of the choir-stalls of San 
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Benito (Fig. 444) ; Gas- 
par de Tordesillas, lo 
whom we owe the tere- 
dos of San Antonio 
Abad (Museum of VaU 
Udolid) ; Tudedilla, who 
decorated the choir- 
screen of the Seo of 
Saragoasa ; Juan Rodri- 
guez and Geronimo Pelli- 

who 




duced the reredos of the church of the Parral 
in collaboration. But the veritable rival and 
successor of the master of Paredcs was Gaspar 
Becerra (Baeza. 1 520 ; Madrid. 1 571 ). Did 
he too frequent Michelangelo's studio during 
his sojourn in Italy ? It has been asserted, 
and his works would seem to support the 
although Vasari, who had him 
does not include him among the 



contention, 
as a pupil, 

of the 
great 
Floren- 
tine. Ap- 



andsculp- 



(Chmr Stalls of the Cathe- 
dral of Oiense.) 

on his return to Spain (1561) 
Becerra worlted first at the 
decoration of the Prado : then 
he painted the Alcazar of 
Macirid in fresco, and carved 
the reredos of the Convent 
of L^s Decalzas Reales in the 
same city for the Infanta Doiia 
Maria. He also carved the 
statue of Nueslra Senora de 
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la Solilud for the Queen, Dona Isabel 
de la Paz. The magnificent reredoK 
of the Cathedral of Astorga was his 
last work (Fig. 445). 

Francisco Giralle, who carved the 
reredos and, no doubt, the fine door of 
the Obispo Chapel at Madrid (Fig. 
447), and Diego de Solis, to whom 
the choir-stalls in the Cathedral of 
Oreiwe (Fig. 446) are attributed, also 
shed lustre on Spanish sculpture. 

After bringing about the transforma- 
tion of the northern schools, Italy went 
on to triumph in Andalusia, The way 
was prepared for this evolution by 
various artists, such as Nicoluso Pisano 
and Miguel called "the Florentine," 
but it was above all the work of 
Michelangelo's famous rival and co- 
disciple, Pi'etro Torrigiani, known in 
Spain as Pedro Torrigiano (Florence, 



1470; Sevaie. 1522). 
Torrigiano is represented in Andalusia by a PeniUnt Saint Jerome 
(Fig. 448). and a Virgin in the Museum 
(Fig. 449), by another Saint Jerome 
in the Church of Santa Ana at Gran- 
ada, and by a few marble medallions. 
The statues are polychrome, and of 
terra-cotta. These examples show 
how artificial was the revolt against 
painted sculpture which took place in 
Italy towards the time of Torrigiano, 
smce no sooner did artists leave their 
own country than they readily associated 
colour with form. Goya considered 
the Penilent Saint Jerome the master- 
piece of modern sculpture. 

This is an exaggerated estimate, for 
even in Seville itsell there are works by 
Montanes which will bear comparison 
with it (c/. Fig. 465). The Virgin 
wears garments of plain material, very 
different to the damasks in vogue at this 
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(Piado MusEum.) iPhOI. Hache 

EUperposed pictures. The 



ark is vigor- 
ous, powerful in colour and of great 
charm. Yanez is more scientific than 
his collaborator ; Llanos, more faithful 
to national tradition. Both were the dis- 
ciples of masters of the school of Perugino 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The unfor- 
gettable smile of La Gioconda illuminates 
the women's faces. 

Llanos' favourite pupil was Vicente 
Macip. His pictures, which betray an 
attempt to imitate Raphael, ore full of a 
religious feeling which is their chief 
merit. This feeling is even more strongly 
expressed by his son, Juan de Juanes 
(Fuente la [-{iguera, 1507 ?— Bocairente, 
1579), a conscientious artist, of marked 
individuality, to whom criticism has not 
always done justice. A sojourn in Italy, 
during which he is said to have 
benefited by the counsels of Giulio 
Romano, was profitable to him, but did 
not weaken his originality. Heads of 
Christ studied with much tenderness and 
23) 



period. From <the point of view of 
modelling, I may note the accentua- 
tion of feminine forms, the saints and 
virgins which express Spanish senti- 
ment being distinguished by a more 
ideal beauty. 

The heads of the school of paint- 
ing contemporary with the Plater- 
esque period of architecture, Her- 
nando de Llanos and Hernando 
de Yaiiez de la Almedina, were 
natives of La Mancha. On March I , 
1 502, they received the order for the 
wooden shutters destined for the 
silver reredos— now melted down — 
which stood over the high altar 
of the Cathedral of Valencia. Each 
shutter has on either side three 
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piety were liis speciality (Fig. 450). In his excellent portraits 
he recalls Bronzino. 

Although Luis de Vargas {1502-1568), like Juan de Juanes, 
was an off-shoot o( the school of Raphael, there are notable differ- 
ences between the two masters. They are mainly due to the fact 
that Luis de Vargas was less tenacious of his own personality than 
Juanes. His famous picture known as La Gamba in Seville 
Cathedral, which represents the temporal genealogy of Christ, is an 
Italian work, correct, and warm and golden in colour, but monoton- 
ously light ; convention too often takes the place of emotion in this 
work. Luis de Vargas is abo the author of an Adoralhn of the 
Shepherds (Fig. 451) and of a Piela, showing all the qualities and 



defects of La Gamba and of a Last Judgment (Convent' of La 
Misericordis, Seville), of which only some vestiges remain. His 
somewhat conventional distinction and academic correctness were 
common to all the Valencian and Andalusian painters of the time of 
Vargas. They gave no presage of the approaching rise of a 
glorious school. The period was at hand when Plateretque archi- 
tecture was to lose its special character and to approximate to 
Italian pseudo-classic ; while painting and sculpture, on the other 
hand, breaking the bonds which held them captive, were to draw 
their inspiration only from nature, and to acknowledge only the 
supremacy of the national genius. This epoch is the one Spain 
- isolates and glorifies as the Golden Century. 

The Golden Century comprises the period which begins in 1560 

and lasts till the end ol the seventeenth century. It is like a precious 
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diadem encrusted with the rami 
jewels of Spanish genius : Fray 
Luis de Leon, Cervantes, Guillen 
de Castro, Lope de Vega, and 
Colderon in literature : Murillo 
and Velazquez in painting ; Juan 
de Juni, Gregorio Fernandez, and 
Montanes in sculpture ; Morales 
and Salinas in music. Architec' 
ture alone declined. For it, the 
Golden Century was only the cen- 
tury of the Escorial (Figs. 452, 
453). 

Begun in 1 563 by Juan Bautista 
of Toledo, and finished in 1584 
by Juan de Herrera, the royal 
monastery of San Lorenzo weighs, „c. 45j._chohch . 
a melancholy mass of granite, "^ve ak 

upon the period, the final mant- (pm. l 

festation of which, at Sarogossa, 

Nuestra Seiiora del Pilar (Fig. 527). It 



by Philip II. in fulfilment of 
Saint-Quentin to Saint Lawrence, 
whose church he had bombarded. 
The buUding was accordingly 
given the form of a gridiron, to 
recall the instrument of the Saint's 
martyrdom. The handle is repre- 
sented by the palace, and the 
feet by four towers 55 metres 
high. 

The Palio Je los Reyes, which 
the visitor enters 6rst, is bordered 
on two sides by columns. At 
the end rises the facade of the 
church ; it is approached by a 
flight of wide steps, and adorned 
with six Doric columns support- 
ing colossal statues of the kings 
of Judah. The general effect is 
grey, austere, and constricted. 

The church, the arrangement 
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of which was copied from that of St. 
Peter's at Rome at a time wheo the 
Greek crosi had been brought into favour 
by Peruizi and Michelangelo, is treated 
in the same spirit as the fa^des (Fig. 453), 
with the exception of the Capilla Mayor. 
The reredos, some 30 metres high, is the 
work of Giacomo Trezzo of MiW. It 
is a classical monument of superposed 
orders, constructed of coloured marble 
covered with gilded ornaments, peopled 
with ccJossal bronze statues, and adorned 
with paintings by Pellegrino Tibaidi and 
Francisco Zuccaro. Right and left are 
oratories, also adorned with a profusion 
of marbles and gilding, and containing 
two famous groups, modelled and cast 
in bronze by Pompeo Leoni {inf. p. 
241); on the Gospel side, Charles V. 
m^ 455— JUAN D= HERRBHA. ^"*^ '''* family ; on the Epistle side, 
HOUSE OK jch6 DE i.A cAi.LE. Philip II. aud his. Ou this same side 

(PLastncia.) (,ph„i. L^o,u.) (here is also a kind of window, where 
Philip II. attended the services 

without quitting the chair to which he was conlined by gout. 
The royal vault was built by Crescenzi in the seventeenth century. 

The staircase, the PudrUero in which the royal corpses lay (or 

live years, and the octagonal chamber into which they were 

brought after this term, 

are excessively rich. The 

entrance occupies one of 

the sides of the octagon, 

and the altar the one 

opposite. On the other 

six are four rows of 

niches, each containing a 

cippus of antique form 

bearing in a cartouche 

the name of the monarch 

interred. 

Although it was direct- 
ly opposed to the artistic 

genius of Spain, the cold 
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and naked architecture of 
the Escorial enjoyed half 
a century of favour. The 
eeverity of the style was 
even increased In the 
Cathedral of the Asun- 
ci6n at Valladolid. begun 
in 1585 by Juan de 
Herrera on such a colos- 
sal scale that it was never 
finished, and in the 
Church of the Incarna' 
'cion. built at Madrid by '''^* ^"""iiousEfAi'Tr^li^HAUKAz,)/"*""' 

Juan Gomez de Mora. (/'*»'. i.acine.-) 

A humanising influence 
makes itself felt in architecture in the immense Diocesan Seminary, 
or Seminario Conciliar, designed by this same Juan Gomez de 
Mora for the Jesuits, the first stone of which was laid in the ' 
reign of Philip ni. (1598-1621), Nov. 12, 1617. It is true that, 
as the work went on for 133 years, each storey reflects the taste 
of the age in which it was built (Fig. 454). The pediment with 
its sinuous Frame, the Assumption of the Virgin in the centre, and 
a colossal St. Ignatius 
above, is lavishly orna- 
mcnted. But the lateral 
belfries, the central dome, 
the buttresses and pin- 
nacles, grandiose in them- 

richlyadomed. Thechurch 
is a Latin cross with 
three aisles. The aisles 
are divided from the nave 
by four fine arches, corre- 
sponding to four lateral 
chapels. An entablature 
of the Doric order with 
metopes, triglyphs, and a 
projecting cornice supports 
the barrel vault. Above 
each chapel is a balcony 
which is continued along 
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of the Lonja at Seville (1583 

to the Plaza Mayor at Madrid. lh< 

Corticoed houses of which were, 
owever. executed from the plans 
of Juan Gomez de Mora in the 
reign of Philip in. 

It was not until the end of the 
fifteenth century that the hrst 
CaSQi Consisloriales or Ayunia' 
mienlos (town-halls) were built. 
Down to this period the ordinary 
meetings of the municipal bodies 
took place at the house of the 
Alcade May<»-, and their solemn 
assemblies before the porch or in 
the cloisters of the cathedral. 

Seville, Granada, Gidiz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo have Plateresque 
town-halls suitable to their impor- 
tance, but of no very distinctive 
character. 
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the transept and the choir. The 
octagonal dome rests upon penden- 
tives decorated with immense shields 
bearing the arms of Spain. 

The reign of Philip IV.(I62I — 
1665) was marked by the con- 
struction of San Isidore el Real, 
which remains the provisional 
Cathedral of Madrid. Marble 
facings, pilasters decorated with 
gilded bronze, a triforium composed 
of tribunes or rather opera-boxes, 
gives the interior a fashionable 
aspect which comes as a surprise 
after the nudity of the facade. 

The civil buildings are less 
severe than the religious monuments. 
Even Juan de Herrera departed 
from his habitual coldness in these, 
as we see from the houses he built 
(Fig, 455) and the fine staircase 
1596). The same remark applies 
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The town-hal! of Toledo, built 
about 1575 by the famous 
painter Domenico Theotocopuli 
(Domenikos Theotokopulos), 
called El Greco (inf. pp. 252- 
254, 267), and finished in the 
reign of Philip III, and those 
of Leon, Lugo, and Astorga 
(Fig. 456) have, however, 
certain characteristic features 
in common. These are also to 
be found in the Ayunlamienlo 
of Madrid, although this is a 
palace, adapted to ils present use. 

The interior arrangement of 
the ordinary well-to-do house 
remained unchanged. That of 
the palaces was subjected to 
the influences of France and 
Italy ; there was a tendenQr to 
substitute the court for the 
palio. and the decoration be- 



came more classical than in the 
time of Charles V. 

In furniture, the use of hangings 
formed of breadths of velvet or 
damask — and sometimes of the two 
in alternation — bordered with gal- 
loon, held together by gold cords, 
finished with a fringe at the 
bottom, and fastened into a valance 
above, became popular. Cloths of 
the same kind were thrown over 
the tables. As to the seats, they 
were much like those used in 
France. Cabinets in the Italian 
style seem to have been greatly 
appreciated. 

A few years before the return 

of Becerra to Spain (1516) Don 
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Pedro Alvarez de Acosia, Bishop 
of Oporto, had summoned from 
Rome Juan de Juni, sculptor, 
painter, and architect, to build his 
episcopal palace. Biographers telt 
us that when this was finished, 
Juan de Juni went to Osma, then to 
Santoyo, and finally to Valladolid, 
wha"e he died. 

Many facts, however, remain 
obscure in the life of this great 
artist. We do not even know his 
nationality. IE he was not bom 
on the banks of the Tiber or the 
Arno, he certainly studied the arts 
in Michelangelo's workshop, and 
if he was not a Spaniard by birth, 
he became one by adoption. 

The supreme service rendered 



by Juan de Juni to the schc 
the North was to show them 
goal other than the decoratii 
reredoses in compartments. 
Descent from the Cross ir 
Cathedral of Segovia is held 



lUof 



n Spain to be the master's best work 
(Fig, 458), The Eniombmeni executed for a convent at Val- 
ladolid is to my mind superior to this. It is a magnificent 
study, but the divinity of 
Christ disappears in the 
humanity of the agonised 
victim. This slight defect 
of taste, atoned for by 
the artistic grandeur of 
the work and the mastery 
of the execution, de- 
creases so much that we 
note only the fine quali- 
ties of the artist in the 
Virgin of the Swords 
~ " '"^ ' (Fig. 459), a variation of 

r«.. ,6,.-ju^A^ ,m i";;^^-":;^,"'-^^"'"'- "^ those Virgins of Pity 
(San Pedis, Lenna.) WM. Laeeiie.) which first appear in 
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French manuscripU of the close of 
the fourteenth century. Crouching ' 
at the foot of the Cross, her tragic 
face bathed in tears, the Mother of 
Christ has the beauty of a woman 
whom years have treated tenderly, 
though they haye left traces of their 
passage. Her robe is of darL red 
damask, her mantle indigo, warmed 
by brown arabesques of fine design. 
The figure seems to be gilded ; the 
sunset rays of Gotgolba enfold and 
illuminate it. 

Cristobal Velasquez, by whom 
there is a fine Annunciation (Fig, 
460) in this same church of Las 
Anguslias, where we admire the 

Virgin of the Swords, occupies an '"" *'''~jeI|Ji"e'!^''' """^ 

honourable place beside Juan de {Rtredos of San jcranimD u 

(jfegorio rernandez or Hernan- 
dez, the undisputed master of the Castillian school (Galici 
1566; Valladolid. 1636), was 
inspired neither by Berruguete nor 
by Becerra. His works show no 
trace of formulae, no apparent 
research, no visible effort. Where- 
as Juan de Juni has recourse to 
damasks combined with the splen- 
dour of gold, the Galician master 
seems to be working in ivory or 
silver, and whether he paints carna- 
tions or stuffs he renders them with 
an equal care for truth. Works 
in which this quiet scale of colour 
does not prevail are wrongly 
ascribed to him. Among them 
are those pasos or groups in the 
Museum of Valladolid, which con- 
fraternities carried in procession 
during Holy Week. These robust 
figures constitute the strangest txi- 
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mantle falls to the (eel 
which roll down the chi 
glass. These incrustations, very 
skilfully harmonised with the poly- | 
chromy, enhance the startling effect. 
Antenor and Phidias preceded 
Juan de Juni and Gregorio Her- 
nandez in this perilous path. 

Hernandez was prohahly still 
alive when a Portuguese artist, 
Manuel Peyrera (? 1600, Madrid, 
1667). settled at Madrid. His 
reputation grew rapidly. The 
Saint Bruno in the Carthusian 
monastery o[ Mirafiores proves 
that it was not undeserved. The 
statue is painted, but has neither 
gold nor damascening. The mitre 
and crozier alone show traces of 
metal, and stand out against the 
whites of the gown and scapulary, 
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lection of ruffians and bandits that 
ever peopled a nightmare dream. The 
denizens of the picaresque, world live 
again in them, with their flushed facet, 
ragged garments, and jail-bird airs. 

On the other hand, the Pieta and 
the Baptism of Chritt in the Val- 
ladolid ^Museum are undoubtedly by 

"*HS^5a:%nd also the Virgen de las 
Angusliai (Virgin of Sorrows, Fig. 
462), the masterpiece of the poly- 
chrome statuary of the North. The 
deep-set eyes with their dark circles 
form two tragic spots that harmonise 
with the pallid lips. The head, 
draped in diaphanous stuffs, has an 
ethereal and heavenly aspect, while 
the brown robe with its blood-red 
reflections and the touch of yellow 
ochre on the sleeves brings back the 
thoughts to earth. A bjuish black 

heavy folds. The eyes and the tears 
are of 
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the warm and vigorous tones 
of which suggest a metalhc basis 
by their transparency. 

The history o( sculpture in 
Castilie would be incomplete i( 
we omitted to mention the 
works of the Leoni, (or three 
generations the favourites, first 
of Charles V. and then of 
Philip II. They exercised an 
incontestable influence upon the 
technique of Spanish metal- 
founding. Besides their groups 
and figures for ihe Escorial, 
they executed a large number 
of bronze statues and medals 
with efBgies of the sovereigns. 

Their rival, Juan de Arfe 
(1523-1603), was the grandson 
of a celebrated German gold' 
smith, Enrique de Arfe, who 
came to Spain in the last years ol 



the fifteenth century. Although 
1 de Arfe claimed only the 
lodest title of escultor de ptala y 
OTO, he held a brilliant position 
side by side with the Leoni. 

This worker in gold and siloer 
built up his fame by his mon- 
strances icuslodias). He made two 
for Valladolid, and others for the 
cathedrals of Burgos, Avila, Seville, 
and Santiago deComposlela. Another 
much admired work was his Saint 
Michael overcoming Satan (Fig. 463). 

As a statuary. Juan de Arfe's mas- 
terpiece is the praying figure of Don 
Cristobal de Rojas y Sandoval, 
Archbishop of Seville (Fig, 464). 
Death overtook the artist before the 
statue was cast, and the operation 
was superintended by Lesme Fer- 
nandez del Moral, under the direction 
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of Pompeo Leoni. This circumstance 
has led to a confusion which it is 
necessary to clear up, (or it concerns 
a masterpiece. 

Other workers in silver, Vergara 
el Vtejo, Cristobal de Andino, An- 
tonio Suarez and Juan de Benavente 
enjoyed, together with Arfe, a well- 
earned celebrity (inf. p. 268). 

The real rival of Gregorio Hernan- 
dez in the South was Juan Martinez 
Montaiies (Alcala la Real. Province 
of Jaen, about 1564; Seville. 1649). 
His first authentically dated work is of 
the year 1607. He must have been 
over forty when he executed it. The 
dominant characteristics of his artistic 
personality are faith and sincerity. In anne, the vi^ik, AhD the 
these respects he has affinities with (C»ih=d^ai or Granaria ) 

Gregorio Hernandez. No artist ever (^ms>-iP»fft.) 

had a greater respect for truth nor 
a deeper sense of the decency, nobility, and a^thetic beauty 

essential in the association of 

Christian idealism with the repro- 
duction of human forms. He 
is the honour of his school ; 
he raised Spanish polychrome 
sculpture to lofty heights of 
splendour, and soars in the 
same regions as Velazquez and 
Murillo, his admirers and his 
brothers by genius. 

Montanes (Fig. 497) spent 
two years designing and carving 
the magnificent reredos and 
statues the Hieronymites ordered 
for their monastery of San 
Isidore del Campo, at Santiponce, 
near Seville. The Saint Jerome, 
which equals Torrigiano's master- 
piece (Fig. 448) in plastic beauty, 
is relieved against a background 
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fhe Passion, and Dying Chrisls, 
piety enabled him to give suck 
poignant expression. The earUest 
was executed for the celebrated 
Confraternity of Crista del Gran 
Poder. The second (1 623). known 
as the Senor de la Pasion, be- 
longs to the Convent of the 
Merced Calzada at Seville. The 
latest is in the church of San 
Pedro at Vergara (Basque Prov.). 
It was reserved for Montanes, 
while not unmindful of his heritage 
from his predecessors, to give 
an ideal representation of the 
immaculately conceived Virgin. 
His first Concepci6n dates from 
1630. Mary meditates on the 
mystery of her birlh ; no sorrowful 
thought distracts or troubles her 
(Fig, 468). Montaiies, though 
he does not insist on feminine 
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of subdued tones (Fig. 465). The 
carnations look as if they had been 
pamled on old ivory, the golden 
patina of which had been retained 

The Crucifix of Los Calices, 
executed by the master at the 
finest period of his artistic career 
(1614), is perhaps the supreme 
rendering of the divine Victim 
(Fig. 466). The painting was 
entrusted to Pacheco, who executed 
it in the n on- lustrous tones he 
affected. It is highly finished, and 
very harmonious, and does great 
honour to the painter {inf. p. 
248). 

It was in 1619 that Montanes 
conceived the idea of those Omni- 
potent Chrisls, those Chrisls of 
'hich his talent and his 
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(Marquis de Scoanc.) (Pkul. L 

Alfonso Martinez. Ak 
Gomez, Abbot Solis, and Alon: 
Cano were the heirs of the great 
Sevillian master. 

Alonao Cano, who shed fresh 
lustre on the school of Seville, 
was bom at Granada, March 17, 
1601. He came at an early age 
to Seville, where he studied 
painting under Pacheco and sculpture 
under Monlanes. He also worked 
industriously in makmg copies of 
the antiques in the famous Casa 
de PilatoB {iup. p. 159). The 
two altar-pieces ot Santa Paula, 
Seville, which he designed, carved, 
painted and gilded entirely himself, 
it is Eatd, belong to this period. 
Among his youthful works we 
know of a Concepcion placed over 
the door of the nuns of this 
order, a second belonging to 
the parish church of San Andres, 
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contours after the manner of 
Torrigiano, neverthelesss chose 
for his model a young Andalu- 
sian in the flower of her beauty. 
Though the lines of the body 
are chastely attenuated, they 
give a peculiar grace to the 
folds of the robe and mantle. 
Such was the theme which the 
master varied in its details, but 
to which he remained faithful, 
the theme which so many 
painters and sculptors repro- 
duced after him. 

The reredos and the Saint 
Bruno (Fig. 467) in the Cathe- 
dral at Cadiz (1641) are the 
last works by Montaiies of 
which there is any record, 
de Mena, Luis Ortiz, Abbot Juan 
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and a few statues of minor 

importance. 

Alonso perliaps painted more 

than lie modelled {inf. p. 259). 

The pictures attributed to Kim are, 

inde^, numerous, and tor the 

most part authentic. The same 

cannot, be said of the statues. 

Under cover of this cJaservation 

1 will note among the statues 

ascribed to Alonso Cano those 

which seem to me to be by him ; 

hut I will not answer for it that 

among the number there may not 

be a figure by Diego de Pesquera 

(by whom there are works in 

the Cathedral of Granada falsely 

attributed to Torrigiano), by Pedro 

de Mena, or Jose de Mora, who _ 

assimilated his master's manner 

and copied his principal works with equal fidelity and talent. 
The Saini Bruno (half life-size) in the Carthusian monastery at 

Granada enjoys a well-deserved reputation in Spain. The pale 

face of the monk, his bloodless hands, his white habit and scapulary, 
would seem ill-adapted to poly- 
chromy. The artist has triumphed 
over the difficulty, and has so 
varied the whites of the carna- 
tions and of the woollen material* 
as to give them a veritable rich- 
ness of tone. He got this result 
by painting the draperies on a 
gold ground. The artifice, indeed, 
was one known to all damasceners 
(jup. pp. 240-241). 

La Soledad (Isolation. Aban- 
donment) is a reproduction in 
relief of the celebrated Virgin 
painted by Alonso Cano under 
this name for the cathedral (in/, 
p. 260). The -face and hands 
have the dead pallor characteristic 
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of the Andalusian'a complexion ; 

the milky-white ol the gown and 

veil, and the blue black of the 

cloak, far from injuring one 

another, are brought into har- 
mony by dexterously treated 

reflections. A galloon of pale 

violet, interwoven with gold and 

silver, borders the sleeves, and 

gives a touch of colour to 

the austere conception (Fig. 

470). 

Side by side with these masterly 

works we may place a Head of 

John the Baptist (Fig. 469), 

and a Saint Anne with the 

three figures (Fig. 471, cf. 

Fig. 334) attributed to Diego 

de Pesquera. The three gen- 
erations are brought together in a CMnposition full of charm. 
An artist greatly superior to Jose de Mora was another pupil of 

Canos, Pedro de Mena, the author of the Saint Francis of Assist 
in the Cathedral of Toledo, 
of a Sainl Mary Magdalen 
and of other justly celebrated 
works. 

Al the time when the school 
of Granada was flourishing, 
Pedro Roldan (1624- 1700) 
was perpetuating the great 
traditions tJ Montaiies' work- 
shop at Seville, They live again 
in the reredos of the archi- 
episcopal church, and in that 
of the f-Iospital de la Caridad. 
The latter represents the En- 
tombment. Christ and the fig- 
ures round the Holy Sepulchre 
are in high relief ; those further 
Fn,. 480.-;. I'ANTiijA DE I.A CKw. bchinJ are barely raised from • 

||"''>' II- the background. It is a unique 

(PtaJo Museum.) (ni". tanuie.) piece of wofk. but it is only fair 
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to add that the bas-relief was 
painted by Juan Valde* Leal {/n/. 
p. 262). and that Murilto (inf. pp. 
260-262) helped the pdychromist 
with hit advice. i( not with hia brush, 
A contemporary of Pedro Rol- 
dan's at Seville was Juan Antonio 
Gixon, the author of a Crislo de 
la EspnaciiSn (Dying Christ) 
which is also one of the gems of 
Christian art (Fig. 473). 

The South, like the North, had 
its workers in silver and bronze. 
About the time when Bartolome 
Morel executed for Seville Cathe- 
dral the Tenehrario ( 1 562), a 
Fic, tSi,— EL cHEco. Hin.v FAMILY. faR'shapcd lamp - standard eight 
(w.^,.CM«..i^.m^^.pe.,i..i jjj^ir^ high, decorated with fif- 
teen figures, and the colossal 

figure of Faith which crowns the Giralda (1568), an unknown 

artist, perhaps an Italian, ]»'oduced the sepulchral tablet of the 

ambassador Lorenzo Suarez de Figueroa in Venetian bronze 

(Fia, 474). It is a work which Torrigiano might have signed. 
Just when many Spanish 

painters who had studied 

under Florentine and Lombard 

masters were returning to their 

native land, Charles V. and 

Philip II. also summoned 

Italian and Flemish artists to 

their court. Prominent among 

the latter was Pedro Campaiia 

or Kempeneer (1503-1580). 

the painter of the famous 

Descent from the Cross in 

Seville Cathedral (Fig. 476). 

Under this double influence 

three schools were formed of 

very different melhoda, ten- 
dencies, and temperaments. 

The first is characterised hs 

the genera! culture of its 
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members. The second com- 
prised the reformers, the third 
the portrait-painters. 

The masters of the firrt 
croup were Pablo de Cespedes 
(1538-1608). Vicente Cardu- 
cho (Girducci, Florence, 1 578 ; 
Madnd, 1638). and Frandsco 
Pacheco (Seville. I57I-I654), 
author of El arte de la pinlura, 
sa anliguSJad y grandeza 
(Seville. 1649). which has come 
down to US together with cer- 
tain fragments of his Descripcion 
de los relratos aulenticos de 
iluslres y memorablei person- 
ajes. As an artist Pacheco 

is celeln'ated for his gifts in draughtsmanship, portraiture, fresco. 

polychromatic painting of statues,, and. above all. in teaching. 

He is also famous as the master and father-in-law of Velazquez. 
At the head of the artists who prepared the way for the rise of 

the national school we must place Alejo Fernandez, a Cordov 

who died at Seville in 1543, Uii "' 

de Ribalta, the licentiate Juan 

de las Roelas. Juan del Castillo 

and Francisco f-Ierrera. Luis 

Morales (Badajoz, about 1509- 

1 586), sumamed El Divino (i.e. 

the painter of divine figures) 

personified the tendencies which 

manifested themselves around 

him. I-Iis somewhat angular 

style recalls that of the Flemish 

Primitives, and yet we feel that 

he was haunted by memories of 

Michelangelo. In his Erst manner 

Morales essayed large composi- 
tions. Later he showed a pre- 
dilection (or restricted subjects, 

one or two half-length figures 

(Fig. 477). The touch is pre- 
cise : the drawing full of elegance, 
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the colour refined and dtlicatc, 
the expression intense and poig- 
nant. 

Francisco de Ribalta (Castellon 
dela Plana, about 1551-1628) 
has affinities with the school of 
Correggio and ScKidone in Italy, 
and with Juan de Juanes of 
Valencia {sup. p. 231), as we 
see in the altar-piece of Carca- 
gente, and the Dead Christ 
supported by two Angels in ihe 
Prado Museum. He studied 
chiaroscuro, attempted to mi 
figures by showing them with one 
side only turned to the light, and 
consequently substituted the light 
of the studio (or that of the open 
air. This innovation was looted 
upon as progressive in his day. 

Francisco de Ribalta encouraged a temperament even Ixilder and 
more original than his own in his son. Juan de Ribalta died at the 
age of thirty- He left a series of 
fine portraits, the majority of which 
are in the Museum of Valencia. 

The licentiate Juan de Ruelas 
called Las Roelas (Seville, 1559- 
Ollvares, 1625), received a classical 
education, took orders, and then, 
yielding to his love of the arts, went 
to study painting under Tintoretto at 
Venice. He is distinguished by 
the warm harmony of his colour, and 
by his skill in distributing light and 
shadow ; he is further honourably 
known as the master of Zurbaran, 

Juan del Castillo (Seville, 1584 
—Cadiz, 1640), a fellow-sludenl 
of Pacheco's, is known to us like- 
wise as a professor, and notably as 
the instructor of Alonso Cano 
and Banolome Esteban Munllo. 
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Herrera, called El Viejo (SeviHe. 
1 576 — Madrid, 1656). to distinguish 
him from his youngest son Herrera 
El Mozo, is, of all the artists bom 
in the sixteenth century, and trained 
in Italian methods, the one who 
broke away from the old traditions 
most completely. He painted martyr- 
doms, the torments of the damned, 
apocalyptic visions, monks and 
Fathers of the Church with faces 
ravaged by austerities or convulsed 
by passion. His brush was as 
violent as bis character was brutal, 
but his figures are grandiose and 
dignified. His best works are : the 
Descent of the Holy CfiasI in the 
cATHERisi. Hospital of La Sangre at Seville, 

(Fiat Lacosu\ *"^ I-as/ Judgment in the Cnurch 

of San Bernardo, the Saint Basil 
in the Louvre, the Miracle of the Loaoes and Fishes, the 
Repentance of Saint Peter in the Prado, and finally, the Triumph 
of Saint HermenegiU, painted for the Monastery of the Jesuits 
at Seville, where he had taken refuge from a threatened danger. 

The third group, that of the portrait-painters, includes three 
great artists. \ 

Although born at Utrecht about 1512, Antonio Mor, or MoVo, 
is claimed for the Spanish 
school by virtue of his 
long sojourn in Madrid, 
and the transformation of 
his art in that city. After 
seeing the Tilians in 
Charles V.'s collection, 
he softened the contours 
he had hitherto defined 
with hardness and em- 
phasis, and added some 
of the Venetian master's 
tints to his palette. As 
court painter, be exe- 
cuted portraits of Mary 



Prince Balthazar Carlos, 
( Velazquez. (Madrid. Prado Museum. ) 
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Tudor of England, wife of Philip 

II.: of Catalina of 'Portugal 

{inf p. 333). and Maria of 

Austria, tlie sister and daugKter 

respectively of Charles V. ; of 

Maximilian 11. ; of a Lady with 

a little Dog ; and of iKe Jeiter 

Pejero. They are a series of 

masterpieces (Prado, Louvre, 

and Belvedere). 

Alonso Sanchez Coello or 

Coelho (Benifayo. about 1515— 

Madrid, 1590), as the Portu- 
guese write the name o( the 

artist, whom they claim, was at 

Brst altached as painter in 

ordinary to ihe Infanta of Portu- 

gal, DoSa Juana, daughter of ^,::::Z:::r"'ti.S'Z^.) 

Charles V. From 1542, when <''"''''""''""■' i' -''■ ^'-"■"''■i 

he was still at Madrid, he was on terms of close friendship with 

Moro, to whose office he was promoted when the latter tell into 

disgrace. Coello appropriated the Flemish traditions and the rich 
colour of the Utrechi master, 
without ever achieving his 
vigour. On the other hand, 
his greys are delicate and trans- 
parent as the water of a pearl, 
and he gives his models a fas- 
cinating distinction (Figs. 478, 
479). 

The works of Juan Pantoja 
de la Cruz {Madrid, 1551- 
? 1609) have for the most part 
perished in the fires at the 
various palaces. In those which 
have survived, we recognise the 
pupil of Moro and Coello {Fig. 
480). The personages of Philip 
lll.'s court whom he painted 
have not always the easy 
patrician air bestowed on them 
by Coello. And yet it would 
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be difficult to find a portrait 
more supple and charming than 
that of the unknown womap in 
thePrado(PI. II.)." 

, Before we go on to ' the 
supreme masters of the seven- 
teenth century, we must mention 
Juan de ViUodo (1480-1555), 
Luisde Carvaial (1534-1613), 
the painter of Philip 1 1 ., Caspar 
Becerra (1520-1570). who, 
after Alonso Bemiguete. is 
one of the most complete of 
the Spanish artists {sup. pp. fiu. 491.— velazqumz, i'hilii> iv. 

229, 230). and among the (Prado Museum.) (Pi^l. Nalhll^.) 

foreigners, El Greco, already 

mentioned (p. 237) in connection with the town-hall of 

Toledo. 

Domenico TheotQcopuli (Candia, ? 1584— Madrid, 1625) studied 

painting, sculpture, and architecture at Venice, and appears 

to have frequented the studios of Titian and Tintoretto. He then 
went to Rome, where he copied works 
by Correggio and Michelangelo, and 
came to Spain about 1576. It was, 
in any case, in 1577 that he began - 
the famous Casting Lots /or the Tunic, 
destined for the sacristy of Toledo Cathe- 
dral. Two years later, Philip II. com- 
missioned him to paint a Martyrdom 
of Saint Maurice and his Companions. 
At this juncture, he discarded the 
warm and golden tones so much admired 
in the Casting Lots for the Tunic, and 
thenceforth used only the colours affected 
by the polychromatic sculptors {sup. p. 
226). He further suppressed blue, and 
retained only reddish - brown, yellow 
ochre, madder lake, black, and white. 
At the same time he elongated his 
figures, in order, as he wrote, " to make 
celestial bodies, juat as we see lights. 
which, when we look at them from a 
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dislance, appear large, however small they may be." Philip II, did 

nol understand the great artist, and he refused the Saint Maurice. 

The Archbishop of Toledo showed more tasle than the king, and 
it was by his order that in I5S4 
El Greco painted the famous 
Burial of Count d'Orgaz (Fig. 
482). The Trinity surrounded by 
angels is enthroned in the distant 
sky, while on earth, in the mid«t 
of a numerous company of clerics, 
monks, and noble persons, Saint 
Stephen and Saint Augustine in 
ponliBcal robes support the body 
of the Count, a flexible figure, in 
spite of the armour in which it is 
encased. The composition, which 
terminates above in a semi-circle, 
has a curious rhythm, borrowed 
from Plateresque architecture. In 
the centre of the horizontal plinth 
formed by the congregation, a 
I [o. 493^^vELAzyirE^^^m^A MAT) A perfect circle is Inscribed, the cir- 

(Prndo MuMiim.) {Pksi. iinihnu.') cumference of which is marked in 
high tones by the chasubles of the 

saints and the winding sheet of the Count. Above, an arch of 

contrary flexure, cut by a curvilinear triangle studded by the angels 

and the head of the 

Virgin leads up to Christ, 

who occupies the sum- 
mil. The combinalLon is 

too obvious to f>e acci- 
dental. It is evident 

that El Greco built up 

his picture on the 

design for a window, 

and that he comoosed it 

as a cartoon fa 

glass. 

In addition 

two superlative works 

the following are to be 

reckoned among the mas- 
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ter's finest pictures : 
The Assumption of the 
Virgin (San Vicente 
Marlir, Toledo). The 
Coronation of the K/r- 
gin (F. Bosch Coll. 
Madrid), Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Saint 
Eugenius (Escorial), 
Saint John the Eoan- 
gelist. Saint John the 
Baptist (Santo Do- 
mingo el Antiguo, 

""■ ■"'■ ".Na'^fmri'aUrrVondon'r" """""' Tolcdb), The Mosl 

' ' '- ' Holy Trinity (Jen, 

Crista difanto. No. 239. Prado). The Apostles, a Holy Family, 
and some superb portraits (Museum and Casa Consistoriales, 
Toledo). 

During his life El Greco tasted celebrity, but he also knew 
poverty, and even, we are told, suffered impriionmenl for debt. 
In any case, he was completely forgotten after his dealh. At 
present, when he enjoys a well-earned reputation, speculators have 
pul such a collection of copies and imitations of his pictures and 
sculpture on the market that they threaten to compromise the work 
of reparation. Hence, those who wish to judge this great artist 
aright must go to Toledo. 
This is the temple of 
his glory Unf p. 267). 

El Greco's best pupil 
was Tristan, who imi- 
tated his manner so 
closely, that failing care- 
ful examination. The 
Most Holy Trinity in 
Seville Cathedral has 
been ascribed to the 
master, though it is duly 
signed : Luys 7 ristan 
faciebal. Toleii, 1629. 

Four great painters 
of very different tem- 
peraments shed extra- 
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ordinary lustre over the School ' 
of Seville during the first half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Jose or Jusepe de Ribera 
Oativa. 1588— Naples 1656). 
began his artistic education in 
Ribalta's studio, and finished 
his studies in Italy. Cara- 
faggio made such an impres- 
siop on him that he adopted 
the Italian's naturalism and his 
sombre manner. The Martyr- 
dom of Saint Bartholomew 
(Fig. 483), versions of which 
are in the Museums of Madrid, 
Berlin, Dresden, and in the Pitti 
Palace, and the Holy Trinity 
(Fig. 484). are characteristic 
(Ptadcp Miise.iin.) (/'-Sd/. Nockciic.) examples of this phase of his art. 
When, however, he treats less 
austere subjects, he approaches Correggio, as in the Saint Mary the 
Egyptian (Dresden), the Penitent Magdalen. Jacob's Ladder 
(Prado), the Adoration of the Shepherds (Louvre) Saint Mary 
the White (Church of the Incurables, Naples), and the Immaculate 



Conception (Augustines of Salamanca). 

Zurbaran (Fuente de Cantos, 1 598— Madrid ? 1663) w 
a peasant's cottage. 
His talent (or drawing 
was so pronounced that 
his parents did not 
hesitate to send him to 
Seville, where he be- 
came the pupil of Juan 
de Roelas and Herrera. 
At the age of twenty- 
five he undertook the 
altarpiece for the 
Cathedral, which se- 
cured his reputation. 
The famous Apotheosis 
of Thomas Aquinas 
(Fig. 485) still recalls 



shorn 
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thei manner of his masters. 
Later Zurbaran inclined to 
Italy, and deserved the title 
of the Spanish Caravaggio, 
though he never left hia 
native land, and only knew 
Amerighi through the inter- 
mediary of Ribera. An 
Annunciation (Fig. 466) 
and a Saint Catherine (Fig. 
487) may be singled out 
among his Rner works, 

Seville boasts of having 
given birth to Velazquez 
(Don Diego Velazquez de 
Silva, Seville, 1599— 
Madrid, 1 660), and Portugal 

,.„. .v,.-™^-^^..^^^..^^, ..^ „. proudly claims the noble 

' " ■ "' " ' family to which he belonged. 

The incomparable chief of the Spanish School received instruction 
first from Herrera el Viejo, and then from Pacheco (sup. p. 248). 
His first, so-called Sevillian manner, shows the influence not only of 
the masters of his youth, but also of 
Juan de Roelas and more especially 
Ribera. In 1622 he married Juana 
de Miranda, Pacheco's daughter, and 
at the recommendation of his father- 
in-law, went to Madrid. There he 
studied the works of Titian, analysed 
those of Moro, and painted the por- 
traits o( Philip IV. and of the Infante 
Don Carlos, the king's brother. They 
are conscientious works, tightly 
modelled, and somewhat hard in 
execution. The company of topers 
known as Baco (Bacchus) or Los 
Borracho) (the Drinkers) (Fig. 488), 
is the last and the finest of the 
series (1928-1629). 

In the same year that he finished 
The Drinkers, Velazquez, actmg upon 
the advice of Rubens, went to Italy, 
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The great Venetians revealed his own 
genius to him. He felt the importance 
of light, he distributed and treated it 
by infinitely delicate gradations. To 
this second manner belong the por- 
traits (he had assistance for the royal 
equestrian portraits) of Dona Maria, 
Queen of Hungary; Philip III. Dona 
Margarita of AuEtria (Fig. 490), 
Philip IV. (Fig. 491), Doiia Isabel 
de Borb<Mi, the Infante Baithasar 
arlos (Fig. 492 and PI. III.), the 
Infanta Dona Maria Teresa of Austria 
(Fig. 493), the Count Duke Olivares 
(Fig. 489). Admiral Pulido Pareja. 
Duke Francis of Modena, and Pope 
Ki,, s,ii-Ai»N*o CATO viKiiiK Innocent X. A whole society appears 
AKD CHILD. ' in these as vividly as in the comedies 

(PradoMuBcum.) i.Phoi. Haihfiu.) of Calderon ; the pale, emaciated 
Philip IV., the sickly scion of a dying 

race, the queens, the sad and serious Infantas, conscious of the 

stem eyes of the Camarera mayor, 

the insolent Count Duke, vain and 

haughty. The childish Prince 

Baithasar alone has a smile. 

To distract Philip IV.. inconsol- 

able-for the death of his son, the 

Infant BaltlUsar Carlos (1646). 

Velasquez painted the buffoons and 

dwarfs with whom the monarch 

liked to be surrounded. Such was 

the genius of the artist that in spite 

of their physical or moral degener- 
acy there is nothing repulsive in his 

rendermgs of them. 

If he seeks inspiration in mytho- 
logy, he shows us the robust pro- 
letariat in his Mercury and Argus 

and in his smiths of the Fragua - 

de V^ulcano (Forge of Vulcan. Fig. i 

494). and woman radiant with youth 

in his Venus del Espejo {with the 
151 
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Mirror) (Fig. 495) which some 
have raihly attributed to hit ton-in- 
law.MartinezdelMazo. Theyear 
1647 was marked by the produc- 
tion of the ReJicidn de Breda 
or Lai Lanzas (Fig. 4%). Com- 
position, drawing, colour, figures, 
landscape, sky and accessories are 
here all equally admirable. The 
Surrender of Breda it the matter- 
piece b( historical painting, and the 
highest manifestation of Velazquez' 
genius. The Marquis de Spinola 
thinks and speaks ; the spectator 
involuntarily bend* forward to 
hear the courteous words with 
which he greets Justin of Nassau, 

the Governor of the fortress. "'■■ 503.— saint eiuabetm (ismiklj 

The master paid a sec<Hid (Pnido Mu«um.) (p*oi. Lacmu.) 
visit to Italy, and on his return 

in 1651, the king appointed him to the high office of Aposenlador 
(Marshal- Purveyor of the Palace). The occupations of his new post 
did not interrupt the course of 
hit artistic career. The Sculptor 
Monlanes (Fig. 497), an ad- 
mirable portrait in which Spain's 
greatest painter immortalised 
her greatest sculptor, the /n- 
fanta Margarita, the Infant 
Felipe Prospero, and finally, 
in 1656, Las Hilanderai {The 
Spinners. Fig. 498), and Las 
Mehinai ( The Maids of Hon- 
our, Fig. 499), are examples of 
Velazquez' last manner, known 
in Spain as hit manera abre- 
oiado (simplified). Working in 
haste, as it has been suggested, 
but rather aided by tnarvellous 
vision and a hand ever obedient 
to his thought, Velazquez 
painted alta prima, without any 
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(Urawlnz belongLnE lo M. L. de 

marriage, and whose View < 
Juan Pareja, a mulaltb slave 
whom he freed, and Juan 
Gureiio de Miranda (1614- 
1685), an artist attached to 
the household of Charles II, 
who painted several portraits 
of the sovereign. 

Just at the time when the 
schooU of Valencia and Seville 
were at their apogee, an artistic 
centre was formed at Granada, 
which produced some sculp- 
tors of very individual talent. 
Alonso Cano was its actual 
founder (sup. p. 244). The 
pupil successively of Montaiies 
and Juan del Castillo (sup. p. 
248). he entered Pacheco's 
studio to perfect himself, and 



preparation. The shadows are very 
lightly touched in. the lights are 
loaded ; he neglects accidents and 
unimportant details and emphasises 
essential traits, but his power of syn- 
thesis is so unerring, his skill so 
supreme that his simplified pictures 
impress ue as highly finished and 
elaborately treated works. From the 
technical standpoint. Velazquez is 
the greatest master the world has 
known. I may add that Fortune 
never ceased to smile on him. He 
knew all the joys of triumph and 
none of the miseries of a difficult 
beginning or a neglected end. 

Velazquez had no successors. 
Among the painters formed under 
his influence were Juan Bautista 
Martinez del Mazo (1615-1667), 
for whom he had so much regard 
that he gave him his daughter in 
>/ Saragassa he himself completed; 
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here formed a lasting friendship witK 
Velazquez. Raphael was his god, and 
his whole work as a painter was an act 
of worship. His Dead Christ sus- 
tained by Angels (Fig. 500), where 
the beauty m the anatomical study 
rivals the charm of the colour, his 
Virgins in blue mantles and white 
veils, so pure and expressive in type, 
his poignant Soledad in the Cathedral 
at Granada, are popular throughout 

The group at Granada further in- 
cluded Pedro de Moya(l6l0-I666), 
wh<\ instead of studying in Italy, had 
gone to Flanders for instruction, and 
had there served as a soldier, after- 
wards passing to Van Dyck's studio """'■ '°'*~the'k''i«aiiv""''^ *'^" 
in London, and becoming the master's (Prado Museum.) 

friend. Pedro de Moya is less famous (pam. An^trstn.) 

on his own account than as the first 

person to appreciate Murillo, and to point out to him the path on 
which he was to win fame. 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo (Seville, 1618-1682) met Pedro de 
Moya in Juan del Cas- 
tillo's studio. When his 
friend showed him 
copies after Rul>ensand 
studies after Van Dyck, 
a ray of light burst upon 
him. fHe began to 
collect sergos, coarse 
stuffs which pedlars 
bought to send to tfie 
New World, gained a 
little capital, and deter- 
mined to set out in his 
turn for Flanders. He 
started, but stopped at , 
Madrid, where Velaz- 
quez received him 
kindly, and for nearly 
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ten years he busied himself in 
making copies of the Titians, 
Veronese., Rubens. Van Dycks 
and Velazquez' of the magni- 
ficent royai collections. In 1645 
Murillo returned to Seville and 
painted The Angels preparing 
Food for San Diego (The 
Louvre). The Death of St. 
Clara (Dresden), San Diego 
de Alcala (Prado). under the 
inspiration of the masters he had 
so patiently studied. Finally, in 
1649, delivered from all outside 
constraint, be painted the ad- 
mirable Sainl Anthony of 

Padua of the Miweum (Fig. p... s=,.-s.l.„llo. .^.A^.■ c,„„st 

502) and of the Cathedral of (p,,<,„ m^ J^o" ^ ";;i //^*,,„.) 
Seville, and later Saint Eliza- 
beth dressing the Wounds of Sufferers (Fig. 503), Sainl lldefonso 
receiving a Chasuble from the Hands of the Virgin (Fig. 504). the 
Annunciation (Fig. 506). the Virgin of the Rosary (Fig. 507), 
Saint Thomas, and finally the Christ leaning from the Cross to 
embraqe Saint Francis of 
Assist, in the Seville Museum, 
sublime pages in which the joys 
of asceticism and the mystery 
of ecstasy are rendered with an 
emotion which has never been 
equalled. 

Between 1660 and 1674 
Murillo composed for the Her- 
mandad de la Caridad, to 
which he was affiliated, a 
magnificent serie 
lions. The Mosi 
Rock (La SeJ) . 
tiplication of the Loaves and 
Fishes (Pan y Feces) which 
belong to it, are among his 
largest works, 

Murillo was also the painter 



I 01 composi- 
s striding the 
md the Mul. 
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<PradD Museum.) 



of tho»e Immaculate Conceptions 
(Fig. 505) the type of which Mon- 
tanes had given, those Virgins even 
more lovely than the fair Sevillians 
who were his models (Figa. 506, 
507). Celestial glory does not 
only illumine these figures ; it reigns 
around them in a vapour, sometimes 
golden, sometimes silvery, always 
suave and caressing. The various 
qualities of his talent are further 
shown in the small pictures repre- 
senting the Child Jesas and the Utile 
St. John with the Lamb, exquisite 
works whose praises one cannot 
weary of reiterating (Figs. 508, 509). 
Murillo did not specialise in reli- 
gious pictures. He rendered familiar 
and realistic subjects with striking 
truth : he found in the streets of 
Seville the young vagabonds he shows us in his pictures at Munich, 
and Dresden, in the Hermitage and in the Louvre (Fig. 510). 
He was also an excellent portraitist, 
and an amazingly skilful painter of 
landscape, still-life, and animatsl 

Two painters attempted to rival 
Murillo. The first. Francisco Her- 
rera el Mozo (Seville, 1 622- 
Madrid, 1685) is one of the Brst 
artists whose works show traces of 
decadence. In spite of his conven- 
tional and affected style, he enjoyed 
the favour of Maria Anna of Austria 
and Charles II. The second, Juan 
de Valdes Leal (Cordova, 1630- 
1691), was. on the other hand, an 
artist of merit, and an expres- 
sive colourist in the highest sense 
of the term. Sometimes he draws 
inspiration from Murillo, as in the 
Assumption in the National Gallery, 
the Immaculate Conception in the 
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Museum of Seville, The Virgin of (he 
GolJsmilhs in the Cordova Museum ; tome' 
timea he aeemg to take pleasure in iKe 
representation of repulsive subjects. Like 
Pacheco, Valdw Leal was much in 
request as a collaborator among polychrome- 
sculptors (sup. p. 247). 

Among the disciples of Valdes Leal 
we must reckon Palomino (1653-1726). 
He wrote the Museo Pitlorico, which 
gained him the nickname of the Spanish 
Vasari. On the other hand, he com- 
posed religious pictures and painted 
frescoes on the vaults of Los Santos 
Juanei at Valencia, San Esteban at 
Salamanca, and the chapel called the 
Tabernacuio in the Carthusian monastery 
at Paular, where he may compiare with 
the Neapolitan Solimena and the Cavaliere 
del Pozzo, 



The head of cushidi>. 

the School of 

Madrid was Antonio Pereda (Valla- 
dolid, 1599-1678). He painted a 
Genoa relieved by the Marquis de 
Santa Cruz, for the Queen's Saloon at 
Buen Retiro. Claudio Coello (Madrid, 
1623J-I693), a pupil of F. Ricci. 
who recalls the Flemings by the bril- 
liance of his colour and light (Fig. 
511), enriched the Escorial with the 
Sagrada Forma (consecrated wafer), 
in which there are portraits of Charles 
][., the Prior of the Escorial, and the 
principal personages of the Court. 
Jacinto Jeronimo de Espinosa (1600- 
1680), was a masterly exponent of the 
naturalistic tradition of Ribalta at 
Valencia. Then came Mateo Gilarte 
(1620-1700), an imitator of Zurbaran, 
and the pupils of Velazquez already 
mentioned (p. 259). Juan de Arellano 
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- -I (Sanlorou. 1614 -Madrid. 1676). 
and Bartolome Perez (Madrid, 1 634- 
1693) were two flower-painters. 

The art of the Golden Century 
it, as it were, a seal set upon 
Spanish art. The history of its CMrigin 
and development i» thenceforth com- 
plete, and from the glorious emin- 
ence where it reigns we may survey 
the road by which it travelled. 
France, Burgundy, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Islam inspired it in 
turns, but Spain soon reacted, and 
we have seen that of all the teach- 
ings by which she profited those of 
France and of the Musulman East 
were the only ones which had a 
lasting influence upon her. The one 
gained its ascendency by proximity 
and a natural affinity ; the other 
by a ^ ^ __„. „ 



that ! 
lasted over eight hundred years. 

The influence of France was 
general. That of Islam was 
limited, and in the dcHnain of art 
was seen chiefly in architecture, 
decoration, and the minor arts. 
Painting felt its effects by the ! 
intermediary of manuscripts, woven 
materials, embroideries, porcelain, j 
ivories and brasses. ! 

These unions with the East j 
were not confined lo Spain (sup. 
pp. 25. 42-46). At the close 
of the Gothic period Venice. ■ 
long subject to the direct influence 
of Byzantium and the indirect 
influence of hlam. had aUo a 
phase analogous to the MuJejar 
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stage, during wKich there existed 
likenesses between her arts and those 
of Spain, due less to direct borrow- 
ings than to remote alliances between 
common ancestors. 

In certain contemporary buildings 
the family likenew is so strong that 
they might be transported From Venice 
to Spain, and h'om Spain to Venice 
without impairing the esthetic har- 
mony ol their surroundings. The 
reasons (or such analogies also apply 
to the affinities between the Venetian 
and Andalusian schools of painting, 
and this gives Iresh interest to a 
demonstration of the facts. True, 
the Spain of the Golden Century m^. j.j.-phocesskjxal 
owed much to Italy ; but it was Siena, (Caih«]iaiof Aitorga 

Florence, Rome, and Naples that her iA^ih^'^ Ph.:i.-\ 

artists first frequented. Nor must we 
invoke the superb works of Titian and Tintoretto with 
Charles V.. and his successors Philip 11., Philip 111., 



>hich 
id 



Philip IV., ehriched the royal 
palaces, for the Venetian kinship 
first makes itself felt in Seville, and 
the school of Seville succeeded to 
that of Valencia, a fief of the Flor- 
entines Oup. pp. 231-2). Thus 
Pedro Sanchez, the artist who 
opened out the path on which 
he was followed by the great 
masters whom Seville proudly 
claims as her children, knew Italy 
only by the intermediary of Vicente 
Macip, Juan de Juanes, and per- 
haps Luis de Vargas (sup. p. 232). 
NeverthelesB, there are pictures by 
him, such as the Entombment in 
the Buda - Peslh Museum, which 
we might unhesitatingly assign to 
the Venetian School but for the 
signature. On the other hand. 
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stand the aflinilies between the scho 



must remember that they i 
than any other towns in Italy 
and Spain. 

A disregard lor the import- 
ance of origins, and an 
exaggerated importance given 
to fortuitous contacts in order 
to explain striking resem- 
blances, has led writers who 

literary than artistic in its 
essence for El Greco, to 
magnify (be part played by 
the master of Candia. They 
make him the intermediary of 
the Venetians and credit him 
with a decisive, but to my 
mind very disputable, influence 
on Sevillian painters, and 
notably on Velazquez. 

In the first place, if El 



Fernandez Navarrete (Log- 
roiio, 1 526; Toledo. 1579). 
known as El Mudo (the 
Mute) or the Tidano 
cipanol, who really intro- 
duced the rich palette of 
the Venetians into Spain, 
belonged lo the school of 
Madrid, where he had no 
imitators, and exercised no 
influence on the school of 
Seville, which had already 
found its way. This was 
also to some extent the case 
of a pupil of Tintoretto's, 
Juan de Roelas (sup. pp. 
249, 255). for Zurbarin, 
his favourite pupil, was the 
most individual of Spanish 
painters. In short, to under- 
of Venice and Seville, we 



longer in contact with the East 
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Once only, in the portrait of the Giunt 
of Benavente (Prado), Velazquez shows a 
nervousness and introduces a distribution of 
light unusual with him and habitual with 
El Greco ; save in this single figure, he 
is distinguished from his senior by marked 
characteristics, even when the subject invites 
similarity of treatment. This remark applies 
specially to the Coronation of the Virgin by 
El Greco, that precious jewel of the Pablo 
Bosch Colleclion, which is persistently com- 
pared with a canvas in the Prado on which 
Velazquez has treated the same subject. 
We might just as well say that both were 
inspired by Albert Diirer's picture, or that 
of any other Italian or Flemish painter 
dealing with the scene. 

As a fact. El Greco was mystical, 
idealistic, sparkling, fantastic, passionate, and 
dramatic ; Velazquez was realistic, lyrical, 
calm, harmonious and contemplative. El 
Greco lavishes light ; Velazquez distributes 
267 



Greco was a disciple of Tintor- 
etto, he torsook his master and 
won back his Greco- Byzantine 
individuality after his arrival at 
Toledo {sup. p. 267) ; then, he 
does not account for Pedro 
Sanchez ; finally, Velazquez, 
when commissioned by Philip II. 
to arrange the pictures in the 
Elscorial, did not give a prominent 
position to any picture of El 
Greco's. Had he admired him 
so unreservedly as to have drawn 
inspiration from him, he would 
certainly have acted differendy. 
Besides, the whole work as well 
as the lives of the two painters 
were so dissimilar that there can 
be no question of any artistic 
affilia 
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it like a precious commodity. El Greco spends himself in 
over-active, and therefore unequal, production. Velazquez works 
prudendy. never repeats himself, altactssome fresh problem in every 
new work, and progresses m a continuous movement. £1 Greco 
was an artist among artists before Rembrandt ; Velazquez was 
unique, the darling <J the gods, tbe miracle of genius. 

Iron and Bronze. — The iron gales of the Cathedral of Palencia, 
by Francisco de Villalpondo, one of tbe architects of the Alcazar of 
Toledo, those of Pampeluna, Saragossa, and Cuenca, by Fernandez 
de Arenas (1557). of Salamanca, Burgos, Toledo and Seville 
{Fig. 512), the screen of a lomb in the Cathedral of Salamanca, 
the gratings over the windows 



certam houses hear witness 
to perfect taste in the artists 
who prepared the . models, 
and unrivalled skill among the 
smiths, founders, and chasers 
who executed them. 

Wood. — Artistic joinery also 
achieved great perfection. Among 
works of irreproachable concep- 
tion and technical execution we 
may instance the new choir -stalls 
of the Cathedral of Palencia by 
Pedro de Guadalupe (1519), 

' those of the Parral by Bartolome 

'"" ''lumtu^SffEK^?'' =^'^"' f*'*'''""^'' Fernandez (Archasological Mu- 
"lu" i^ ''"^" ''" seum. Madrid), the door of the 

(Aiireri^iorpampfiuiia.) Cathedral of Burgos which 

(/•iai. Lmsiie.'j communicates with the cloisters, 

that of the sacristy in the Cathe- 
dral of Cuenca, and the rich wood-work of the sacristy in the 
Cathedral of Murcia. 

GoUsmith's WorJ^.— Nor can we fail to admire the silver 
cuslodias (monstrances) of the Cathedrals of Barcelona and Gerona 
in the purest Gothic style, those in the Cathedrals of Cadiz, 
Cordova (1513), Toledo (1524), that of the convent of San Benito 
de Sahagiin by Enrique de Arfe (Fig. 5 1 5), those of the Cathedrals 
of Santiago and Medina de Rio Seco by his son Antonio, that of 
Palencia by Juan de Benavenle (Fig. 516), that of Cadiz by A. 
Suarez {Fig. 513). and of Jaen by Juan de Ruis, croziers (Fig, 
514), processional crosses (Fig. 517), chalices, paxes {Fig. 516), 
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tabernacles, altar-frontaU, lamp-standards 
and statues. The group and the small 
figures in the Capilla de Santa Cecilia 
at Jaen make it a most accomplished 
work. 

Embroidery. — The art of painting 
with the needle was exercised by 
embroiderers whose orphreys are 
among the marvels preserved in the 
Cathedrals (Figs. 519. 520). 

Furniture. — Credence tables and 
coffers, beds, and candeUbra (Fig. 522). 
are in the French Renaissance style 
with Plateresque accents. The seats 
have sometimes a Mudejar character, 
the wood being encrusted with mother- 
of-pearl, ivory and silver (Fig. 521). _ 

Arms. — Though fine armour was ''"" *'*'i.a?i"bi!iisa"'' 
often ordered from Italy and Germany, (Armeriaafpampciuiia.) 

Spain also trained smiths and chasers (pJiof. /.woir^.) 

by no means inferior to the foreigners 

in technical skill and talent (Figs. 523. 524), and Toledo excelled 
in the manufacture of swords, daggers and poniards. 

Faience. — The art of faience as applied to architectural decoration 
underwent a complete change. The mosaic work practised by the 



Moors— ^a slow and 
method of cuerda aeca. 
It consisted of printing 
upon squares of porce- 
lain designs separated by 
deeper grooves, and run- 
ning into these grooves a 
paste of a neutral tint 
which, when Bred, pre- 
vented the intenningling 
of the colours laid by 
the brush in the inter- 
mediate spaces. At first 
potters imitated geometri- 
cal figures, but from the 
sixteenth century on- 
wards, they were rather 



process- 



superseded by the 
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inspired by brocades. These facings, half Mudejar, half Plaleresque. 
are to be found in the chapels of the Cathedral of Safagossa, and 
in several Sevillian churches (Fig. 525). Cuerda seca was soon 
abandoned in its turn ; design enuindpated itself, the palette was 
enriched, and the geometrical figures and Bat damascening were 
succeeded by veritable paintings strengthened by a brown line and 
relieved against backgrounds of creamy white, or fairly strong 
yellow. The oratory of Isabella the Catholic in the Alcazar of 
Seville, and more especially the altar-piece, afford examples of this 



new technique. Over the 



IS a picture formed by squares of 
porcelain joined (Fig. 526). The 
exquisitely graceful composition 
represents the Visitation. At 
the feet of the Virgin we 
read : Francisco Niculoso me 
fecit, and on the pilaster to the 
■;flr 1508. The difference In 
style between the principal panel, 
which is Flemish in inspiration, 
the pane! placed on the front of 
the altar, which is Florentine in 
character, and certain Mudejar 
details allow us once again to 
recognise the various sources 
which inspired Spanish painters 
and decorators. 

PaintaJ Glass.— The painted 

glass bears witness to great 

vihiTATi.i.v, professional dexterity. The tech- 

'''™;"4Ml'rAk":S?sliS!f'""^ niq^e '^ f"'"e"<:l' : in composition, 

(/•Act. ff.'ou'cij'.} drawing, and colour it is allied 

to the schools which furnished 

the cartoons. The Cathedral of Barcelona still possesses some 

windows by Bermejo executed by Fontanet in 1495- Others 

may be admired at Burgos, Toledo, Saragossa, Avila, Segovia 

and Granada. A window in the Cathedral of Seville, placed 

above the door of Loa Palos, rep resents the Martyrdom 

of Saint Sebastian. But it is Charles V. dressed in the fashion 

of his day who serves as a target. Under the EJnperor's 

feet we read the monogram of the artist : A. Y. V., that 

is to say, Ariiao y Vergara. Begun in 1535, it was finished 

in 1572. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 



ai^ Spamth Slylri: PirlJo-Clmiic ArchiUzlun.—PaUta ; Thtallt,; Brldgci.- 
Scalplare: DrcaSfnce: Common characlrrislla anj Jlillncllot Irallz of Iht uariou, 
ScAood : Co/ic/ii.;oFi.-P-.mlm«,-(W//iof Arl, ■ R„yJ Taptdr^ an.^ PollLy Foi(orf*j. 

Towards the year 1620. so-called Borrominesque architecture — 
which was really anterior to Borromini (1599-1667) — had appeared 
ia Spain. Crescenzi, the author of the Escorial Pantheon and a 
portion of Buen Retiro, is held responsible (or its' introduction. 
The havoc worked by the Borrominesque style was the more far- 
reaching in that Crescenzi, appointed successively Superintendent of 
the Council of Works and Gardens (Oct. 14. 1630). Marquis de 
la Torre, and Grand Cross of Santiago, had surrounded himself 
with a pleiad of Italian sculptors, goldsmiths, founders and chasers, 
and that, by virtue of his commanding position, he was able to 
impose these at will till his death (1660). Upon the disappearance 
of Crescenzi, the Plateresque style, which the Italians had revived, 
emerged from the lethargy into which it had fallen, but it revived 
only to decline definitely. 

The Neo-Plateresque style is already manifest in the Chapel 
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oi San Isidoro Labrador 
adjoining San Andres, 
Madrid (1657-1663). 
and constructed by Se- 
bastian Herrera 
nuevo. White, red, yel 
low and green marble) 
are lavished upon it. 
Fruit and flowers are 
wreathed on the columns, 
enframe the angles on 
doors and windows, load 
the phnths and entabla- 
tures. But San Andres 
is classical in comparison 
with San Luis at Madrid, 
built by Jose Ximenes 

Donoso (1628-1690). Other buildings in the sames florid style are 
the following : the gilded Chapel oE Nuestra Seiiora de la Soledad 
at San Isidoro el Real, Madrid, the west h-ont of the Cathedral 
of Murcia (eighteenth century)J»y Jaime Bort (Fig. 528), the door 




of San Andres at Valer 



(Fig. 529), the famous transparence 
of the Cathedral of Toledo by Narciso 
Tome, the door of the hospital of San 
Fernando at Madrid (Fig. 530). and 
the sacristy of the Carthusian monastery 
at Granada, the furniture of which, 
made of rare woods inlaid with ivory, 
tortoiseshell. and silver, cost Fray Jose 
Manuel Vasquez thirty years of labour. 
These buildings are all characterised 
by bristling facades, undulating entabla- 
tures, interrupted pediments, reversed 
volutes and balusters, a profusion of 
flowers, shells, and misplaced or insignifi- 
cant ornaments, and, in the case of a 
chapel or an altar, by lavish adornments 
of onyx, agate, jasper, lapis lazuli and 
bronze. 

We must further add to the list of 
Neo-Plateresque buildings the sump- 
tuous enlargement of the faqade of the 
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Seminario Conciliar of Salamanca, 
which Fernando de Catas y Nova 
raised in front of the Gloria of San- 
tiago ( 1 738). Resting upon the maisive 
base and the gigantic staircase which 
unites the Plaza Mayor with ihe level 
of the Cathedral, it makes a fine elfect, 
though it is out of harmony with the 
rest of the building (Fig. 531). 

We shall note that none of the build- 
ings enumerated were due to the artist 
who is held resftonsible for the extrava- 
gances of the Neo-Plateresque style, 
and that their official sponsor. Don Jose 
Churriguera, was among the moat re- 
ticent of the Churrigueresque*. Ap- 
pointed architect of the royal palaces by 
Charles II, he gave the e;tacl measure 
of his talent in the convent of San 
Cayetano at Madrid. His best pupils 




id Nicolas, and Andres and Jeronimo 
Garcia de Quinones. The masterpiece 
of the sons of Churriguera was the 
cupola of Santo Tomas at Madrid, 
and that of the Quinones brothers 
(1720-1733), the Plaza Mayor of 
Salamanca (Fig. 532), which by its 
dimensions (74 by 78 metres), its 
regularity and its richness is perhaps 
the finest in all Spain. 

At the moment when the Chur- 
rigueresque style was triumphing, a 
grandson of Louis XIV ascended the 
throne of Spain. PhiUp V (1700- 
1724) summoned two French archi- 
tects. Rene Carlier and Etienne 
Boulelou, and numerous decorators to 
build the palace of San Ildefonso (La 
Granja, near Segovia). The relations 
between France and Spain, which had 
become very constant since the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV, had created such 
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, 1 



not deserve this excess 
combination of the Elscc 
on a steep deciivily, u: 
Carlier solved the proble 
On Christmas night in 
was destroyed by fire. 
Sicilian architect, Fehpe 
de Jubara or Juvarra, a 
pupil of Bernini and 
Fonlana. But Queen 
Elizabeth Famese, who 
Eeared to see the royal 
treasury involved in 
lavish expenditure, 
created so many difficul- 
ties that Juvarra died of 
grief. He was suc- 
ceeded by a native of 
Turin, BaltistaSaccbetti, 
and the foundation-stone 
was laid on April 7, 
1 737. The construction 



close affinities between the architects 
of the two countries that the French 
artists confined themselves to calming 
the Spanish style, while in France 
the lofty style lost some of its rigidity 
under the influence of the Chur- 
rigueresque and developed into 
Rococo. This explains the survival 
of a modified Churrigueresque in the 
palace of San lldefonso (Fig. 533). 
and in the huge convent of the 
Salesas Reales, Madrid (1750- 
1758), now the Law Courts, buih 
by Rene Carlier for Doiia Maria 
Barbara de Braganza. There is a 
proverbial saying at Madrid to this 
effect ; barbara reina, barbara obra, 
barbara gush, barbaro gasto {wild 
queen, wild work, wild taste, wild 
expense). The Salesas Reales does 
of blame. Commissioned to produce a 
irial and Salnt-Cyr, and forced to work 
nder circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
m with a good deal of slull. 
the year 1 734, the royal palace of Madrid 
Philip V. entrusted the rebuilding to a 
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a Sevillian painter, Hcrrera el M< 
Peter's at Rome. Hi 



of this palace had a decisive 
influence on the Spanish arts. 
The result was that Spain aban- 
doned a style discredited by its 
excesses at the very time when 
France was adopting an elegant 
and chastened form o[ it. 

Ventura Rodriguez, in whom 
the new tendencies were incar- 
nated, was born in 1717 at 
Ciempozuelos. Whea he was 
barely thirty-two, he made his 
Jibul at Madrid with the 
Church of San Marcos.and five 
years later Juan Ramirez, who 
had been appointed architect of 
Nuestra Seiiora del Pilar. Sara- 
gossa, chose him as his collabo- 
rator. The building had been 
begun in 1681, on the plans of 
)zo, who aspired to imitate Saint 
demolished part of the church, 
concentrated their efforts on a 
more practicable design, and built 
the fagade in the formal style then 
in vogue (Fig. 527). Neverthe- 
less, when they had to erect the 
lemplele in which the miraculous 
image of the Virgin was to be 
enshrined, Ventura Rodriguez 
raised a veritable Churriguer- 
esque monument, in which 
gratings of solid silver, gilded 
bronzes, precious marbles, fleshy 
angels, shells, garlands and fleecy 
clouds vie with the crowns, jewels 
and draperies of the Virgin del 
Pilar, but are out of keeping with 
the style of the nave (Fig. 534). 
Meanwhile (1758) Rodriguez 
had made designs in a Chur- 
rigueresque manner tempered by 
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neo-ClasBiciam for the northern 
and eastern facades of the Githe- 
dral of Santiago, and had finished 
the stone casket in which the 
Romanesque basilica has been en- 
closed. These facades are known 
as those of the Azabacheria 
(quarter of the jet-cutters) and 
the Liferahs (men of letters) ; 
the Holy Door is in the centre of 
the latter. Did Rodriguez regret 
these concessions later in life ? 
We are inclined to think so when 
we consider the facades of the 
cathedrals of Lugo (1769) and 
Pampeluna (1780). models of 
dryness and academic correctness. 

Two other architects held dis- n<^. 536.— mukcm. house o? the 
tinguished positions in the last half t^Z/Vi!:^*)^ 

of the eighteenth century : General 

Sebastiani, an engineer officer, and Juan Villanueva. General 
Sebastiani was haunted by Imperial Rome. He made a copy of 
tlie Pantheon in San Francisco el Grande (1761-1 784). and sought 
inspiration in the triumphal arches for the gate of Alcala (1778). 

Juan Villanueva (horn in 1739) went to Italy for his artistic 
education, came back to Spain and built at Madrid the oratory of 
the Caballero de Gracia, 
the Observatory, and the 
Prado Museum, his lineBt 
work, 

' The evolutions of the 
official architecture of the 
eighteenth century were 
so rapid that the religious 
and civil buildings in 
which the various ten- 
dencies of the school are 
manifested have been 
grouped together. Do- 
mestic buildings, on the 
other hand, with the ex- 
ception of a few palaces 
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(FM. Lacoili.) 



— that of the Duque de la 
Victoria at Logrono, for 
instance (Fig. 535) — arc 
distinguished by a certain 
continuity in the general 
form. This applies to the 
Academy of San Fer- 
nando, to the Ministry of 
the Hacienda which pre- 
cedes it, to the house of 
the President of the 
Council (Carrera San 
Jeronimo) and to a man- 
sion at the entrance of the 
n immense docH'way, large, 
lade of the grey granite of 



Calle Mayor, all at Madrid. Each has a 
handsome windows, a vigorous cornice, n 

the Escorial, neither pro- ^ 

fusely ornamented nor | " ^ ~1 

over-austere. We recog- 
nise the general style ol I 
the period, modified, no I 
doubt, by the difEcully oF 

elaborate carving in such , | 

a material as granite. On i I 

the other hand, a taste i 

for decoration is revealed 

in middle-class houses. It 1. J 

is seen in Italianate fres- f^,^ 539.— lwik. bridge aku hcibastehv 

coes akin lo those of the "^'san mabcos. 

Plaza Reale at Madrid {Auii..-. />*.« 

(Fig, 537) and in the 

decorations and opien work in plaster which adorn brick buildings 
(Fig. 536). The arrangements are simple and methodical, the 
rooms high and spacious, in harmony with the climate and the 
traditions of the Renaissance in Spain. The fine staircases, ^vith 
broad steps and straight flights broken by landings, the timber 
ceilings, the wainscots of wood or faience, the movable hangings 
or simple coatings of whitewash or plaster in modest dwellings, 
the doors with crossed panels, all remained in use. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century dramatic entertainments 
were given in courts (corrafcs), surrounded by houses and pro- 
vided with platforms set against the walls. These arrangements 
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were merely regularised when the 
theatres de la Cruz and del Prin- 
cipe were built at Madrid. The 
interior was divided into five parts : 
the aposenio), two rows of boxes 
corresponding to the galleries o( 
the ancient corrales ; the cazuela, 
an amphitheatre at the back, to 
which only closely-veiled women 
were admitted ; the gradas, which 
were at the sides, underneath the 
boxes ; the patio, the equivalent 
of the present pit. in which the 
spectators had to stand ; and the 
lunela, immediately under the 
roof, which replaced the terraces 
on the tops of the houses. 

There- is an interesting feature 
in the arrangement of the theatre 
of Buen Retiro ; the back could 
be removed, and the park united 



ilh the stage. This made it 
possible to introduce troops on horse- 
back or on foot into the action, and to 
give a royal magnificence to the scene. 

Arlisllc Ifor^s.— The durability of 
the bridges in Spain is a testimony to 
the science of Spanish engineers. The 
majority are of stone, some of brick, and 
a few of wood. Several have real 
artistic merit, among them two at 
Madrid, the Segovia Bridge due 
to Juan de Herrera. and the Toledo 
Bridge constructed in 1732 (Fig. 538). 
I will also note the bridges of Leon 
{Fig. 539). the Puente Real of Valen- 
cia and the Puente Nuevo of Ronda 
( 1 76 1 ), a gigantic arch raised 200 
metres above the Guadalquivir by -a 
Malagan architect, Jose Martin de 
Aldeguela (Fig. 540). 

The end of the seventeenth century 
saw the rise of a school i^ sculpture at 
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Madrid which soon suc- 
ceeded ihat of Valladolid. 
Alonso de los Rios seems to 
have been the principal agent 
in this supersession. Among 
his disciples were Juan de 
Villanueva. the two brothers 
Ron, and Salvador Carmona 
(Fig. 541). Al the death 
of Luis Ron, Carmona 
undertook the direction of 
the studio, of which he 
was the leading spirit, and 
made so prosperous a school 
of it that, in 1752. Ferdi- 
nand IV. incorporated it 
with the school founded by 
Olivieri in 1744. and in- 
cluded both in the royal 
establishments. This was thi 



origin of the famous Academy of 
San Fernando. 

We must further include 

among distinguished sculp- 
tors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Juan Alonso Villabrille 
{Fig. 542). Felipe del Cor- 
ral, Carlos Sala, Alfonso 
Bergaz, Felipe de Castro, 
I Francisco Gutierrez, Manuel 
j Alvarez, Torcualo Ruiz del 
Peral, the last disciple of the 
successors of Alonso Cano, 
and at Murcia, Francisco 
Salzillo y Alcaraz, whose 
talents, though undeniable. 
do not deserve the exagge- 
rated praises lavished on 
him by historians. Salzilb's 
body of work was loo vast — 
nearly | ,800 statues and 
statuettes by him have been 
catalogued — not to have 
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among these 

1 752, after studying sculpture at Lyoi 
Appointed director of the Academy 
of San Fernando, he collaborated, 
as statuary, in all the civil and 
religious buildings of the reign of 
Charles V. 

Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising that sculpture should 
have turned more and more to 
secular beauty. The angels are 
modelled from laughing girls; the 
saints have the grace of Aphro- 
dite ; the nuns are like charming 
women of the world in disguise. 
Bernini lives again, and under 
the veil and scapulary of the 
Carmelites, his Sainl Teresa in 
Ecstasy reappears. It is hardly 
necessary to add that these were 
works of decadence, alien to a 
tradition, which, far from inclining 
261 



shown some weakness. With but 
a few exceptions, the Si. Jerome 
de la Nora, a Si. Veronica, and 
the Angel of ihe Garden of 
Olioet (Fig. 543), it appears 
cold and affected. 

In addition to these represent' 
atives of national tradition, Spain 
at this period produced a pleiad 
of sculptors whose style is indis- 
tinguishable From that of their 
Italian or French confrires. 
This attenuation of distinctive 
artistic character is to be attri- 
buted to the habit sculptors had 
formed of finishing their studies 
in Rome, to the government 
'ri^v 'i'^ ^'T^" s"'^^™''""* given for this pur- 
'j;<j "'""■"'■ pose, and to the favour shown 

to foreign artists. Prominent 
Robert Michel, who had come to Madrid in 
Montpellier and Toulouse. 
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~ to the meretricious, had always 

been distinguished by purity of 
taste and the worship of form. 

Taking it as a whole, it is 
with the French schools that 
the Spanish school of sculpture 
has most affinities ; but it retained 
its religious sentiment longer tKan 
these, and its Eideiity to painted 
statuary. The great masters 
showed by their skilful treat- 
ment of tnarble that their pre- 
dilection for wood and poly- 
chromy was due neither to 
ignorance nor incapacity. To 
their minds, as to (hose of 
Greek artists, colour, far from 
injuring form, enhanced its 
beauty. In this respect, Spanish 
sculpture is one, and truly 
national, and the differences of style between North and South 
lie rather in choice oE subject than in style properiy so called. 
The North inclined to dramatic and sanguinary subjects. The 

South, though it did not disdain , ___^ _ . . 

them, rather borrowed than created | 1 

them. Delighting in feminine 
beauty, perfect types of which were | 
always to hand, it showed a pre- 
dilection for the happier years of | 
the Virgin, and the more glorious i 
episodes of her life. Is it fanciful 
to think that the works produced 

in northern studios reflect the I 

melancholy of the granites of | 

Castille? Was the art of the . i 

South impregnated by the warm 

colour of the leaves and flowers | I 

that grew fjetween the crystal of i j 

the streams and the dark blue of I 

the sky, or did it also retain a ' 

persistent reflection of Oriental ""■ ^"'.Ziu'm-^akdki!'"^ "'' 

traditions ? (The Lumrs.) (pabi. armdoH.-) 
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The Madrid school of paintiog 

succeeded to that cf Seville, and 

continued without glory a career 

on which it had entered without 

splendour, when Philip V.. anxious 

to reanimate the arts of Spain. 

summoned certain French masters 

to the capital. 

Among those who responded to 

the king's invitation were Rene 

Antoine Houasse, sent by Lebrun, 

and his son Michel-Ange Houasse 

(1675-1730). Jean Ranc. Rigaud's 

best pupil, and later. Louis Michel 

Vanloo, successively held the post 

of first painter to the king. At the n.„ sis.-cova. makja lui»a. 

same period, Vantivelli, Amiconi, <^"'*° Museum.) (.pm, Lochu > 

Corrado, Procaccini, and the Tie- 
polos arrived from Italy, and frankness, sincerity and a careful 

study of nature were succeeded by mannerism, dexterity and 

convention. 

Raphael Mengs (1726-1779). an Italianised German, and the 

most gifted representative of acad- 
emicism before David might, per- 
haps, have stemmed the tide of 
decadence had he not, like the 
Carraccl, allowed himself to be 
seduced by a disastrous eclecticism 
which paralysed his efforts. 

The only artist of any distinc- 
tion during the second half of the 
eighteenth century was Luis 
Menendez (Naples, 1716; Ma- 
drid. 1 780). the son and pupil of 
Francisco Antonio, the miniaturist 
of Philip y. He painted a few 
religious pictures and some good 
portraits, but of all his work, his 
still -life pieces and pictures of 
fruit contributed most to his repu- 
tation. The Prado owns no fewer 
than thirty-nine of these subjects 
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callet] in Spanish bodegon 
and frulero. They arc 
generally weii composed 
and have admirable quali- 
ties. 

In the reign o! Charles 
II. (1759-1786). the 
Italian influence declined 
and. save in the domain 
of decorative painting, ^^^. _, „y^ la jiaja ubsnuo* 

where Tiepolo and his (Prado Museum.) ' {Pkal. ffackritc.) 

pupils still reigned, the 

favour of the public was bestowed on Boucher, Lancret, Watteau, 

Nattier, Pragonard. Ollivier and Traverse. 

Barthclemy Ollivier, a native of Marseilles, imitated Pater ; Charles 
de la Traverse, attached to the suite of the Marquis d'Ossun, the 
French ambassador, had studied under Boucher. During his 
sojourn in Madrid, he formed a number of pupils. The best of 
these. Lulj Paret y Alcazar {Madrid, 1747-1799), made a 
reputation as a painter of popular festivities, lomarias in which 
the whole populace makes merry, intoxicated with joy and pleasure. 
Paret also painted the ports of Spain after the manner of Joseph 
Vemet, flowers, and scenes from palace life, and illustrated various 
works, such as the Parnassus of Quevedo, and the Nooels of 
Cervantes. 

The period was one of hesitation, and artists were groping for 
their path, when Goya (Fig. 354). one of the greatest, and also one 
of the most individual of Spanish painters, made his appearance. 
Goya y Lucientes (Fuente de Todos, 1746; Bordeaux, 1828) bad 
studied at Saragossa, under Jose Lujan Martinez, founder of the 
Academy of San Luis, 
before be came to Madrid 
to help his friend, Fran- 
cisco Bayen, in the deco- 
ration of the royal palace 
under the direction of 
Mengs. In 1 773 he went 
to Italy, studied the works 
of the masters, tried to 
discover tbeir technical 
methods instead of merely 
CPrndn MaHum.) (/'^/. Hachtiu.) ct^ying them, and came 



Portrait of Isabel Corbo de PorceL 
Goya. (London. National Gallery.) 
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back to hii native country after an absence 
of two yeari. Mengs, wko wished to 
revive the Santa Barbarba tapestry manu- 
facture, tununoned the young painter and 
conuniBsioned him to compose a series o( 
cartoons, forty gay and graceful subjects. 
After 1791, Goya treated another series of 
twenty'two little pictures of popular subjects 
(or the Duque d'Osguna with no less spirit 
and freshness, but with a more careful 
technique. The colour of these is light 
and pearly; the types are piquantly studied. 
In the Funeral, the InquisiUon, the Mad- 
House, we recognise the rebellious spirit 
and the sense of tragedy which characterise 
those satirical drawings by the master 
known as the Caprkbos, his etchings, and 
his historical compositions. The portraits 
of the Infante Don Luis and his Family, 
ii^B.-oCoitobn Madrid) of the Count of Florida Blanco (1783), 
of General Urrulia ( i 798) of the Duke of 
Alva (1799), of the Family of Charles IV. (1800). of the 
Marchioness de Espega (Fig. 544), of Isabel Corho de Parcel 

(PI. IV.), of the Fait Bookseller 

(Fig. 545). the equestrian portraits 
of Charles IV. and of the Queen 
Maria Luisa as a Colonel of the 
Guards (Fig. 548) recall Rem- 
brandt and Velazquez in some 
respects, while the Koung Man in 
Cray, portrait of the painter Bayen 
(Fig. 546), and even that of Fer- 
dinand Guillemardel, French am- 
bassador at Madrid in 1798 (Fig. 
547), are more atin to the worb 
of Reynolds and Hogarth. Goya 
used to say that he owed every- 
thing to Rembrandt, Velazquez 
and nature. From the last-named 
he had learnt sincerity, and he 
practised it without compromise, 
whatever the chagrin of his models, 
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and whatever their social ranfc. 
The portrait of the SisleT of 
Charlei IV. bears witness to 
this, no less than Maria Luisa's 
harassed face. We may there- 
fore believe in the artist's truth 
when he incarnates the seduc- 
tions of the Spanish woman in 
his young beauties {Fig. 549) 
and his Majas (Figs. 550. 
551). The Maja desnuJa is 
not perhaps lieautifut in the 
classic manner, hut she is-none 
the less dangerous, with [ier 
pearly skin, her slender hips 
and bust, her luxuriant hair, 
— ui,.„i .i.K.n^.i „h i..„n ^^^ ^^' voluptuous eyes. No 

(Prldi MiASfum.) (/v,fl(. Latosic.) "^""^^ gallanj appafition can be 
imagined than the Young Tor- 
era (Fig. 552). nor any more charming than the sensuous manolas, 
who, in the cupola of the Chapel of La Florida, near Madrid. 
contemplate St. Anthony raising a dead person, and the angels 
with delicately rouged faces who 
uphold the dome, and whom the 
artist painted from actresses famous 
for their beauty. Goya has been 
reprobated for having opened 
Paradise to very profane celebri- 
ties, and indeed, no Spanish artist 
ever had less religious sense than 
he. The Triumph of (he Virgin 
in Nuestra Senora del Pilar, the 
Saint Bernardine in San Fran- 
cisco el Grande, the Sainl Francis 
Borgia of the Cathedral of Valen- 
cia are cold and pagan studies. 

Goya's failure to express a stale 
of celestial purity and beatitude 
were due perhaps to the fact that 
with him imagination never took 
the place of perception. Just as 
he never disguised the truth, even 
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:aling with princely sitters, so he 
ved of Paradise through the 
theatre, and peopled il with the 
angeU he would have liked to find 
in it. His pictures also reflect two 
extremes of the political life of his 
country. At the beginning of his 
career, he rendered to perfection the 
delights of life in Spain in the feigns 
of Charles III. and Charles IV. 
This was the period of the IValk 
in Andalusia, Tennis-playing, the 
China-Shop, Haroesi. The Florist. 
Blind Man's Buff, Washerwomen 
on the Manzanares, The Swing. 
Suddenly the horizon darkened, the 
storm threatened and broke, and ^^^ 
Goya set himself to depict with 
brush ^ and burin the tragedies 
which ' from the insurrection of 
Aranjuez to the end of 1814 
steeped his country in blood. Whether 

he attenuated neither the savage ferocity nor the sombre heroism 

of the soul of Spain. The so-called Dos de Mayo- (2nd of 

May) pictures show that he had come down from heaven to 

heli without tran- 



I pamter or engraver. 



(Prndo Museum.) 



of a vanished past. 
The last painter 
we can refer to 
this period was 
Vicente Lopez y 
Portana (Valen- 
cia, 1 772; Madrid, 
1850) a portraitist 
of great talent, 

sitters were the 
Duque de I* Infant - 
ado, Queen Cris- 
tina. and Goya 
(Figs. 553, 554). 
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' In 1720, Philip V. founded at Madrid the manufaciory of Santa 
Engracia, which Charles III. aEterwardi encouraged. Here the 
tapettries for the Escorial were made from Goya's designs. The 
creation ol the chtna lactones o( Buen Retiro. Alcora de 
Talavera and Moncloa (Figs. 555-557) were due to the same 
royal initiative. These produced charming works, which occasionally 
recall the excellence d Spain in polychrome sculpture, hut their 
technique remained purely French. Decorative sculptors and 
painters of every kind also achieved great proficiency (Fig. 558), 
and like the potters, followed closely in the footsteps of their con- 
frkrei on the other tide of the Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 



The nineteenth century inaugurated the era oi pasticci in Europe. 
Artistic Spain, who. in spite of contact with Italy an<l France, 
had kept her individuality, was carried away by the current. 
Among the new churches of Madrid, the Buen Suceso is in the 
Gothic style with a dome upon a drum over the crossing ; San 
Firmin de log Navarros ia in the Mudejar style ; the celebrated 
church of Atocha, the Pan/eon de hombres ilustres, is very rich 
Romanesque ; the future Cathedra!, Nuestra Seiiora de la Almii- 
dena, the building of which from the plans of the Marquis de Cuba 
has been in progress for several years, is also Romanesque. Finally, 
the beautiful basilica of Covadonga (Fig. 360). built opposite the 
cave where Pelagius gathered together the mountaineers who in- 
augurated the re -conquest about the year 718, recalls the religious 
buildings of the thirteenth century. 

A list of the civil buildings would be a long one. Those which 
mark stages on the road will suAciently indicate its trend. 
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The Toledo Cle (Fig. 559) in 
the form d a triumphal arch, was 
erected at Madrid in 1813 to 
celebrate the return of Ferdinand 
VII. after hii impriionment al 
Vaicn^ay. The Congrew House 
(Camera de los Dipulados), witK 
its Roman portico, dates from 1 643, 
The Theatre Royal (1815-1850), 
built by Aguado on the model of 
the Italian theatres, has no special 
features. On the other hand, the 
Plaza de Toros (Fig. 562). due to 
Rodriguez Ayuso and Alvares 
Capra, is frankly Spanish. The 
Chamber of Commerce (Bolsa del 
6.>.— HAMMCA r,!- L.>.Ai."s, A ComcTcio), dcsigtied in the Re- 
' ^iPAsi^Uamcr'y .iw/.r " naissance Jtyle by Enrique Maria 
Repullet y Vargas, dates from 1893. 
The Bank of Spain is the work of Eduardo de Avaro and Severiano 
Sainz de la Lastra. The Ministry of the Fomenlo is rectangular 
on plan with a salient motive in the centre of its imposing sides, and 
corner pavilions. The National Library by Jaretio (1866—1894) 
also comprises the Natural History Museum and the Archaeological 
Museum. The Library proper, lighted by open ceilings, and con- 
sisting entirely of iron shelves and floors, realises technical perfection. 
These buildings, all excellent in style, do credit to modern Spanish 

architecture, but with the ' 

exception of the Plaza, 
they have no national 
character. Broadly speak- 
ing, the same may be 
said of the private houses. 
The large glazed balconies 
(jniradores) alone remind 
the traveller that he has 
crossed the Pyrenees. In 
Northern Spain, mira- 
dores have become 90 im- 
portant that they form a 
veritable screen in front of 
the houses (Fig. 5^1). 
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1 have deiiberately set 
aside Barcelona. Vich, and 
, the adjacent towns, The 
desire of the Calatans to 
owe nothing to the rest of 
Spain was incarnated in 
Antonio Gaudi, an artist 
oE a strange, dreamy, 
highly individual tempera- 
ment. To him we 
owe a patient study of 
logical architectonic 

formula; under their appar- , _ , 

ent illogicality, the appli- 
cation of which was sometimes crowned with real success. 
His masterpiece is the Church of the Sagrada Familia, now in 
process of construction in one of the suburbs of Barcelona, 
The original design is Gothic in inspiration. In the few com- 
pleted portions detail is studied with scrupulous attention and 
rare skill. The North Porch, which symbolises the Crea- 
tion, is also built on Gothic lines. But the author, by way of 
rendering the Biblical chaos, has bung stalactites from the con- 
structive groins, and even imitated exudations congealed by the cold. 
Statues, exquisite decorative motives, flights of birds, and strange 
beasts mingle with the icicles. Antonio Gaudi has faith. He 
has communicated it to his collaborators, sculptors, decorators, and 
dressers of stone, and all have seconded him with meritorious ardour 
and real talent. A work of his which all Catalans admire, because 
they no longer question 
Caudi's talent, is the 
Giiell Park. The outer 
facings of the walls, made 
in a mosaic formed of 
coarse fragments of porce- 
tiles enframed in 
nondescript architecture, 
are calculated rather to 
astonish than to please. 

The pupils and imita- 
tors of the master are 

Puig y Cadafalch, Luis 

u 2 
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master and his pupil; 

But it is the privilege o[ the true artist 

Spanish statuary, especially at the 
beginning and in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was academic. It 
was not lili the end of the reign of 
Isabella II. that a breath from the 
Golden Century seemed to pass over it. 

Among the artists of the first period 
were Jose Granjea, statue of Juan 
Alvarez de Mendizabal {Plaza di 
Progreso, Madrid) ; Jose Gines, Spain 
Prolecting the Arts (Toledo Gale) ; 
Anionic Sala, Monument to Cervantes 
(Plaza des Cortes, Madrid) : Jose 
Piquer y Durat. Isabella II. and 
Don Franch of Aishi (National 
Library), and a fine bust of the 
painter l^icentc Lopez (San Fernando 
Museum) ; Jose Alvarez. Isabel of 
firoganza (Prado Museum) ; Ponciano 
Ponzano, Sculptures on the Facade of 
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Domenech y Montaner, Enrique 
Sagnier y Villavechia, Artigas. Pedro 
Falquez y Urpi all strive after archi- 
tectural sincerity and distinction (Figs. 
564, 565). Some affect the Plater- 
esque style of Salamanca, others 
return to Gothic ; others again revive 
the old Catalan style, notably in country 
houses, and finally, some l>orrow orna- 
ments from the French style of the 
thirteenth century. At Barcelona 
the Law Courts (Fig. 563) and the 
internal decorations of the Fine Arts 
Museum : at Vich, the Chapel of 
the Fathers, and throughout the pro- 
vince, houses of harmonious originality 
are exquisite in detail, and often charm 
by the simplicity of the general effect 
(Fig. 566). True, the work is not 
always equal to the endeavour ; tf>e 
sometimes err through over -boldness, 
provoke criticism. 
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the Chamber of Depuiia ; Francisco 
MoritilU, Faiths Hope and Charily 
(National Library). 

The sculptors who achieved i 
earned reputation during the second 
half of the nineteenth century form 
a numerous band, comprising Ben- 
lliure, Slalue of Maria Christina, 
widow of Ferdinand VII. ; Tomb 
ofGayarre; Manuel Oms.A^onumenf 
of Imbello 
the Ca- 

(fo&CFig. 

569); A- 



<.Mu»um of Moden 



linez Siliceo (Toledo), 
Angel {Garden del Retire, Madrid) 
Blay, Tomb of Chavarri (Bilfiao). a 
work of great vigour ; Anicelo Marinas, 
Monument of San Juan de Sahagun 
(Salamanca) ; V. Vallmitjana, Saint 
George (National Library), the Qt 
Regent, mother ol Alfonso XIII. 
(Museum of Modern Art) ; A. Vall- 
mitjana, Peasant Woman leading a 
Bull (Museum -of Modern Art); 
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Eduardo Barron, Nero 
and Seneca, pUster, slight- 
ly tinted (Fig. 569): 
Justo Gandariat, Child 
wilh Duck (Mu$eum ot 
Modem An). 

Whether of marble or 
Ivonze. none of the fore- 
going works are height- 
ened with gold or colour. 
Yet Spain has not defin- 
itively abandoned poly- 
60 -EiJiAnx> i.*kk,rN NKkf. A->i).~EM-icA chrome sculpture. The 
(Mjseiitn ..fModfrn Art, Madiid.) (/'A"/, /.ai^iic.) restoTations of Jose Piquer 
y Durat, the polychrome 

statues of Samso and Coullant Valera, inspired by the worlcs of Gre- 

gorio Hernandez and Montaiies {sup. pp. 239-244) have indispulaUe 

merit. Finally, the Tomb of Christopher Columbus (Fig. 570), by 

Melida, is a powerful and original work in which the prestige of 

colour is associated with majesty of form. The plinth, about I J metre 

high, is of polished white stone, while the figures and the coffin 

of bronze repousse are polychrome, that is to say, gold, silver and 

bronze are combined in them under 

a variety of patinas. 

The classical reaction initiated in 

France by David had its counterpart 

in Spain. But durmg ihe troubled 

years which followed the accession 

of Isabella II.. there was a revival of 

the national genius. It may be that 

French Romanticism played a pari 

in the movement. Madrid, where 

the new school was formed, has 

retained its principal works. They 

are: Tiie Obsequies of Don Aloaro 

de Luna, by Eduardo Carro, Isabella 

Ihe Catholic's Will (Fig. 571), the 

Presenlation of Don John of Austria 

to Charles V., by Eduardo Rosales ; 

the Prince de Viana (Fig. 572), by 

Moreno Carbonero ; Joanna ihe 

Mad (Fig. 573), and the Surrender 
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o/Grana(/a,by Pradilla; 
Flevil super ilium {Fig. 
575), by E. Simonet ; 
The Death ofDeidemona 
(Fig. 578), by Mufioz 
Degrain ; and tbe Death 
of Lucan (Fig. 577), by 
Cimelo y Alda. 

Anecdotic painting and 
landscape developed 
simultaneously with Kis- 
t or y-p aiming. Many 
tw.. yii.-E. KWM.KS, THE u'li.L <ih isAiiRi.LA SpanisH aftists came to 
TiiK CArH.i.it. Paris, and frequented the 

"T/'Zr ZbTmiv) famous studios of Dela- 

croix, Ary Scheffer, Dela- 

roche. Gudin and Meissonier. Others went to Rome to study 

the religious compositions of Overbeck. 

The names of Madrazo, Zamacois, and Fortuny recall the official 

portraits execuled by the first, the King's Favourile by the second, 

and the Sacristy, the Antiquary, the Bibliophile, the Sna^e- 

Charmer and the Fantasia of the third. Checa, whose early essays 

attracted so much attention, has 

fulfilled the hopes to which his 

Chariot- Race, and Invasion of 

the Barbarians (Fig. 576) gave 

birth. 

in its latest manifestations, the 

Spanish School is concerned rather 

with realistic modern themes than 

with historical drama. This is 

shown in Teisidor's Plaza del 

Palacio, in Alvarez Sala's Kouj 

(Fig. 574), in the Barcelona, 

1902 (a riot) and in the fine por- 
traits of Ramon Casas, in Vicente 

Cinanda's Strike, in Melida y 

Alinari's Communion oflheSisters, 

in the picture of cats by Suquer y 

Lopez, called At the Edge of the 

Precipice, in Alejandrino Iruela 

y Arlola's Beggar, in Jimenez 
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in Madrid the artists wKo hi 
Santiago Rusinol with his 
Gardens of Aranjuez, 
Jose Bermejo with his 
Flower-sdkn in Rome. 
Joaquin Gonzalez Ibaseta 
with his Siesia (a study 
of the nude), Julio Ro- 
mero de Torres, a Cordo- 
van, with a Musa gilana 
mellowed by the sunlight 
oF Titian and Giorgione, 
Eduardo Chicharro with 
a fine triptych repre- 
senting the Three Brides, To 
the Albaicin. Guillermo G( 



Aranda's Slave for Sale, 
and A. Fabres' Moroccan 
S/oue {Museum of Mod- 
ern Art), then again in 
Joaquin SoroUa's fine por- 
traits (Fig. 580), in the 
pictures of Zuloaga (Figs. 
581-583) and Emilio 
Sala (Fig. 579), in the 
ultra- Impressionist puzzles 
of Anglada, and in the 
illustrations of Daniel 
Vierge (Fig. 584). 

At thelalestexhibitions 
have been 



s Mufioz Lucena with a Grollo of 
a Gil with a Sunset on the Sea, 
Antonio Fillol y Granell 
with Virgin Souh. Jose 
Tapiro y Baro with Ori- 
ental subjects. Lino Casi- 
miro iborra with Sheep 
coming out of the Fold, 
Carlos Vasqucz Ubeda 
with A Vengeance, Mar- 
celiano Santa Maria with 
Daughters of the Cid. 

This rapid survey 
shows the eclecticism of 
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the new school. It adds lustre to the country of Velazquez by 
its conscientious ellort, its probity, its persistent study oE nature, 
its beauty of colour, and breadth and frankness of touch. 

Before closing the artistic history of Spain, 1 wou!d fain sum up 

the salient features of its 

great manifestations. In 
the first place, how are 
we to explain the irresist- 
ible attraction it exercises 
over all who study it? 
No doubt this is due in 
part to the pleasure, if not 
of working on virgin soil, 
at least of sowing on 
marvellously fertile 
ground. I also attribute 
it largely to the prolific 
unions which look place 
south of the Pyrenees 
between the arts of the 
East and the West. This 
long marriage of two 
civilisations which stand 
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for (he thought of Europe 
and Asia has produced 
fruits, the strange flavour of 
which attracts and retains. 
Thus, in spite of the neces- 
sary limitations of a work 
intended as much for iHe 
traveller as the student, it 
has seemed essential to 
make a somewhat detailed 
enquiry into the origins of 
Spanish and Portuguese 
rir. -78 - Mus.12 i>i!i,KAfN. Tiif uEvrH UK -"rt, and to support it by 
nKMJfMONA. graphic evidences. In the 

(llu>=iim(if Li'bon.) {/tnilmri /'iol.) cKoice of llluStrallOnS, I 

have preferred quality to 
quantity, and I have estimated quality by its historical as well as by 
its artistic interest. Moreover, generally speaking, long inventories, 
the elements of which dazzle the eyes just as they confuse the 
memory, have been carefully winnowed and Bummariaed. 

On the other hand, incursions calculated to facilitate research 
have been undertaken in the Persian East, in Asia, Africa and 
Musulman Europe, France, Italy, Sicily and the Christian Lower 




obliged to restore 
and to limit the respective di 
Rome. Having isolated the 
sun have been shown illu- 
minating Spain. Herein 
lay the strength and the 
robust qualities essential to 
creations destined to live 
long. 

But grace was also to 
triumph in its turn. Its 
domain was in the Mudejar 
{sup. p. 151-154) and 
Plateresque (sup. 21 1-222) 
styles, and wc have seen 
that the influence of the 
Plateresque, though less 
general than that of the 
Proto- Romanesque, never- 
theless extended over a vast 
field of action. 

The seventeenth century 
drew to an'end ; the drama- 
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Empire. Each of these countries played a 

Eart in the elaboration of Spanish art, and 
owevcr slight it may have been, it has 
been recognised ; however close the amalgam, 
it has been submitted to analysis. 

After establishing the genesis of the arts 
of Spain, their progress and development, 
I have sought to determine the extent and 
profundity of their external action. These 
were very great, seeing that the germs of 
the Romanesque and Gothic architecture 
of Europe were born of the collaboration 
of the two Spains : the Spain of the 
Gospel and the Spain ol the Koran. This 
is an essential feature of my work, a point 
developed for the first time, and one which 
necessitated the parallel between the Church 
■ and the Mosque to which Chapter II. is 
devoted. In this connection, 1 have been 
ancient Persia what belongs to ancient Persia, 
Coptic Egypt. Byzantium and 
n splendid rays of the Iranian 
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tic poetry imtnutalited by such 
men as Guillen de Castro, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon 
made it* power felt on the 
other side of the Pyrenees ; the 
artistic and literary relations 
established between France and 
Spain from the first dawn of 
the re-conquest gained strength, 
the Neo-Plateresque style fol- 
lowed on the path opened by 
dramatic art, and brought about 
in France the capricious evolu- 
tion of the majestic decoration 
which had Bourished under 
Uuis XIV. (sup. p. 274). 
HI,. sS!.— nLMMfiA. <iKEi:iii(ii> EL BiirEkr, lu the doHiaiu of thc arts of 

(makek Of nisE-sKi^s). (|,g Renaissance, this little vol- 

(N,.:hacl R.=bog^h.n.k|^IWMoi,. Mo^^». ^^^ ^jj| p^^\^^p^ g\^^ [^J tf,e 

way to fresh researches. Before 
writing it, I brought forth from the obscurity of cathedrals and 
monasteries admirable works of sculpture, (he majority of which 
were neglected or unknown, and having called attention to them, I 
further insisted on the brilliant sur- 
vival of polychrome sculpture in 
Spain. The fruits of my labours 
were immediately appropriated 
for popularisation ; showing that 
the trail was a good one. The 
same process is much to be 
desired for civil Plateresque archi- 
tecture, the graceful compositions 
of which are among the glories 
of the country. Numerous land- 
marks have been planted ; the 
road and its side-tracks are open ; 
but 1 might have devoted the 
whole of my space to this exquisite 
art without exhausting it. 

Portugal occupies but a modest 

pi.„ be.* Spain This djf- 7i-;2sz;;'si:i.~?s;"- 

lerence is to be explamed by the (,rA'^^. Uachtiu.) 
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rare and brief periods when 
the Lusitanian arts shone with 
any lustre. It seems as if the 
slimului of a military triumph 
had been necessary to them, 
and indeed, their most bril- 
liant periods correspond with 
glorious successes of the 
Portuguese army or navy. 
Thus, in front of the Old 
Cathedral c^ Coimbra and 
the monastery churches <^ 
Alcoba9a, of Thomar, of 
Batalha, and of Belem we find 
records of (he talcing of 
Coimbra (1064), and that of 
Santarem (1147), the vic- 
tories of the Grand Master 
Gualdim Paes (1160). the 
victory of Algubarrota (1385). and, finally, the return of Va! 
Gama (1499). The indifference of historians to the arts 
Lusitanians has resulted in a lacuna much to be deplored. I 
done my best to fill it. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ART IN PORTUGAL 

tainArMltthire : Tht ClunJda 

c. -Origin f/ Ihc tt-callcJ ManntHa 



\ic Period,. -RtilglomArchatcbm ! Tht Clunlilaiu iBdCltltrclan 
HI,,..... J-hiltclurc. -Origin f/ Ihc tt-callcJ Maiatlliin Arti.^C..„,^ 
. Madder ArchlltilBre.—Thi Clnlra Palttrtcs. -Sculptur 



Splendour ol tht 5cA»f. 0/ Painting.- -Minor Alti. SpnnHi, Dtn.lnallKn.~Tlte se-calUd 
Aril »/ llir PUIipi. -Eighlccnlh Ctnlarg ■ Return I1 Iht NoHonal Tradition.— Nto- 
MarKtIlun Stult.- -Churiht,. PaU^s. Sculplure. Palnllr,,.- -h/lln<» Art,: lointru. 
ColdimHk-, WorlrPolteru. Nineteenth Cer^lury : Arehileetare.- Rtnaluana 0/ Sculpture 
and PcinUng.-mrHr ArU 

Romanesque and Gothic Periods. — C/iurcAcs.— The beginning 
of the artistic history of Portugal may be fixed at the period when 
Alfonso Henriques, vassal of the King of Castille, obtained from the 
Pope through Saint Bernard, the enfranchisement of the provinces 
he ruled, and their constitution into an independent slate. A few 
years afterwards, Santarem having been retaken from the Moors 
(March 15, 1 147). the country was liberated as far as the Tagus. 
and the seat of government transferred to Coimbra. 

The Se yelha (old cathedral) of Coimbra (end of the twelfth . 
century) is situated half way up the peak which was crowned by 
the citadel, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the enceinte, to 
the defence of which its embattled walls contributed (Fig. 586). 
It is a robust specimen of the Auvergnate Romanesque style, and 
probably a simplified copy of Santiago de Compostela. The church 
comprises a porch, a nave, transepts, side aisles with galleries, an 
apse eind two apsidal chapels. Nave and transepts are covered 
with barrel vaults sirenglhened by arcs-doubleaux. Over the 
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crossing is a cupola with a groined 

vault. The side aisles have also 

groined vaults. In the upper storeys, 

ihey have large double arches, and 

communicate with a triforium which 

rises over the entrance, and runs 

along the transepts. The rectangular 

piers are flanked by columns corre- 
sponding to the arcs-doubleaux, and 

to the arches which divide the nave 

from the aisles (Figs. 587, 588). 
A peculiarity of the Se Veiha 

arises from the position of the cloisters. 

which the decUvity of the site made 

it necessary to build some metres 

above the level of the nave. They 

are later than the church, and closely 

resemble those of Tarragona (Fig. ipi,^, locosu > 

248). San Salvador and the Gate 

of San Thiago (Saint James) at Coimbra, the cloisters of the 

Monastery of Cellas, near Coimbra, built in the second half of the 

thirteenth century (Fig. 589). the chapel of the castle of Leiria, 
Sao Mart in ho de Cedofeila at 
Oporto, and the cathedral of Lisbon 
are also Romanesque, whatever their 
dates. Finally, in spite of the restor- 
ations it has undergone, I will add 
to this list the cathedral of Oporto. 

In order to recognise the service 
rendered him by Saint Bernard, 
Affonso Henriques had inviled the 
Cistercians to Portugal, and had 
given them the territory of Alcoba^a 
imp. p, 501). Begun in 1148. 
finished in 1 222, and executed in a 
very simple style, Santa Maria of 
Alcoba^a does not conform to the 
classic Cistercian type of Santas 
Creus and Las Huelgas (sup. pp. 
130. 131: Fig. 249). It is more akin 
to the abbey church of Pontigny, 
founded by the reformed Benedictines 
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in 1114, a year before Clairvaux. 
It consists of a nave of twelve bays, 
and two narrow aisles of the same 
height ai the nave, of a transept 
bordered on one side by the return 
of the side aisle, of a circular apse, 
and an ambulatory with nine polygon- 
al chapels, and of four square apsidal 
chapels, set in pairs on the arms of 
the transept. The pointed arch 
reigns in the vault, the semicircular 
arch in the windows. The grandiose 
effect of Santa Maria is the greater 
because the Portuguese canons have 
the excellent habit of placing their 
stalls round the sanctuary. Thus the 
Kii,. ;!s,-ct>iMiii;.i. M> lEi.HA. eye encounters no obstacle, but takes 

'navi;. KiisiiK -,i)K. in the full extent of the nave. By 

{Aiiihori I'/H't.) giving the three aisles an equal 

height, reducing the usual width of 
the side aisles and piercing large wipdows under their formerets, 
the architect d Alcobaga sought to improve the defecti.'e lighting 
of religious vaulted buildings, without compromising their solidity. 
Santa Maria is perhaps the earliest example of this solution. If the 
Cathedral of Poitiers (1162) and Saint Laurent of Parthenay. 
contemporary with the Portuguese Abbey Church, give the first 
indication of il, it was not completely worked out till fifty years 
later, in German and Aus- 
trian churches such as the 
Cathedrals of Ratisbon. 
Meissen and Minden, the 
church of Zweltl. Saint 
Stephen at Vienna, and 
Saint Elizabeth at Mar- 
burg, founded in 1236. 
The Monastery of Alco- 
ba;a has a number of 
cloisters. The finest, that 
of Dom Diniz (1279- 
1325), built at the south 
of the church in the time 
of the king whose name 
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it be»r. (Fig. 590), .nd 
endowed with an upper 
storey by Joao de Cas- 
tilho during ihe reign of 
Manuel 1. (1495-1525), 
shows interesting analo- 
gies with that of Santa 
Creus (Fig. 249). Like 
this, it is completed by a 
chapter - house, and by 
a fountain connected di- 
rectly with the arcades 
(Fig. 591). The huge 
kitchen of the monastery 
is traversed by a canal 

supplied by the waters of the Al^oa and crowned by a _ _ 
ventilating cone, similar to those in the kitchens of the Benedictine 
abbey of Fontevrault (Indre-et-Loire, twelfth century), and the 
abbey of Pampeluna {sap. p. 144). 

In the course of the wars against the Moors, the Templars had 
acquired the site where Thomar rises. The Grand Master, 
Gualdim Paes, hastened to fortify the scarp which overhung it. 




The monastery church, built 



the same time as the fortress, : 
composed of a hall in the form of 
a prism of sixteen facets, with an 
octagonal apse in the middle (Fig. 
592). The ambulatory is covered 
by a network of sixteen jointed 
groined arches, trapezoidal on plan, 
while the apse is crowned with a 
cupola on ribbed pointed arches 
which dominates the whole struc- 
ture. It is commonly said that 
Thomar is unique. But in reality 
it belongs to the type of Templar- 
churches with a central sanctuary 
and an annular ambulatory which 



were themselves derived frc 
Kubbet - es - Sakhra, and cc 
quenlly from the original Ir 
Syrian type S [sufi. p. 39, 
Figs. 81,83). 
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The Se (Cathedral) of Evora 
was b«gun in 1 186 (the town 
was recaptured in 1 1 1 6), con- 
Kcrated in 1204, and finished, 
or transformed towards the end 
of the thirteenth century (Figs. 
593-595). Before it suffered 
the disastrous modifications of 
the chevel in 1718-1746 it 
consisted of a wide nave and 
narrow aisles, a transept, an 
apse, and four apsidal chapels. 
Nave and transept are covered 
by a cylindrical vault on pointed 
arches, strengthened by arcs- 
doubleaux ; the side aisles have 
groined vaults. Finally, there is ^.|,. — thom^h c^.m-exti. ur 

an octagonal dome on squinches chkisri. sasctuabv i>f the cHArti. 
at the crossing of the transept. 

A very slight triforium, composed of five arches to each bay runs 
along the nave and transept (Fig, 505), The Cathedral erf Evora 
must be included in the group of Spanish churches in which the 



schools of Poitou and CIut 




Burgundy combined Uup. p. I(M, 
105). From these (c/. churches of 
Saulieu and Paray-le-Monial) its 
principal features are derived ; th« 
shallow triforium with numerous 
openings, and the pillars witfi 
clustered columns. But as al Tuy, 
at Siguenza (Fig. 252) and at 
Coimbra (Fig. 586) the fa9ade is 
flanLed by massive square defen- 
sive towers ; as at Notre Dame 
de Poitiers, Salamanca, and Za- 
mora (Fig. 200) the dome has on 
the exterior the form, very rare 
south of the Pyrenees, of a pyra- 
mid consolidated at each angle by 
a pyramidal las-de-charge. The 
church is further distinguished by 
the substitution of terraces for 
roofs. 
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The ancient hostility between Spain 
and Portugal blazed out afresh at the 
death of Dom Fernando I. (1367-1383). 
Rather than recognise as their queen 
Dona Brites, daughter of the dead king, 
who had married Juan 1. of Castille, the 
Cortes assembled at Coimbra elected an 
illegitimate son of Fernando'*, then Grand 
Master of the military order of San 
Benito d'Aviz, under the title of Joao 1. 
The result was a war. The Spaniards 
lost the battles of Aloleiros and Trans- 
coro, and were Rnally defeated in a 
decisive engagement on August 1 4, 
1365. The struggle ended on the 
plateau of AEjubarrota. It had begun 
_ further to the north, at a spot which 

S94- ™"«. »T a received the name of Batalha. 

<^«M^>, /■*«,) ■ The abbey church of Santa Maria da 

Victoria (Figs. 596, 597), which com- 
memorated the first encounter, was built on a site which Joao I. 
chose himself, and made over to the Dominicans in 1 388. Santa 
Maria, which is as large as the cathedrals of Paris, Toledo (Fig. 259), 
and Cologne, and almost equal in 
dimensions to the cathedrals of York 
and Milan, is characterised by a 
return to the Cistercian T plan (Fig. 
597), by a nave, two wide side- 
aisles, a shallow transept, an apse 
and four apsldal chapels forming 
hemicycles. The most remarkable 
features of the interior are the ogival 
vaults with their doubleaux. diagonal 
arches, formerets and liemes, and 
on the exterior, the flying but- 
tresses, united to the gutter by a 
large quadrilobe, the cornice, the 
quadrilobe parapet, and the fleur-de- 
lis crest. The part played by these 
balustrades is the more important in 
that the church of Batalha is roofed 
with terraces (Figs. 5%, 599). 
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The sepulchral chapel 
of Jo5o I., known as the 
Chapel of the Founder 
(Fig. 598). was finished 
m 1436. It Is built on 
the same plan as the 
church oF Thomar, with 
this difference, that it is 
square, and it corres- 
ponds to the first three 
bays of the rlghl aisle. 
In the centre there is a 
sort of octagonal apse, 
"' (7v,t./. £flr«j/X) higher than the sur- 
rounding space. It is 
crowned by a stellate cupola, similar to those of the cruceros of 
Burgos and Saragossa (Figs. 238, 267), 
while eight trapezoidal groined arches 
radiate around it, their longest sides 
bearing either upon one of the walls, or 
upon a squinch arch. The woric is 
carried out with rare delicacy. 1 may 
add that the arcades round the central 
monument are formed by stilted Gothic 
arches, bordered with a lacework of 
lobes ; and that on every side there are 
vestiges of painting. 

The royal cloisters (Figs. 599-601), 
the arrangements of which were copied 
from those of Alcoba^a (Fig. 591), 
extend on plan the whole lenglh of the '^""HlRlI'D.r^v'icTi'iHiA'^'* 
nave, on the gospel side (80 m. 30 cm.). 

The lower storey, as well as the pavilion of the fountain, carried out 
with a magnificence unusual at the time, seem to he later by a few 
yearsthan the church. The same may b« said of the Chapter fiouse, 
the most audacious building in all Spain and Portugal. After two 
abortive attempts, the master of the works succeeded in throwing 
from wall lo wall a vault 28 metres square without intermediate 
supports. With this end in view, he put squinches in each angle, 
crowned the octagon thus constituted with a stellate cupola, and re- 
inforced the whole with liernes (summit-ribs) and tiercerons (inter- 
mediate ribs). 
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The Imperfect Chapels (Capellas 
Imperfeilas) (Figs. 597, 61 7), more 
correctly described as unfinished, 
built in the axis, and as a continua- 
tion, of the chevet, were a part of 
the original plan, though they were 
not begun until the reign of Dom 
Duarte (1433-1438). No doubt, 
indeed, it was in order to connect 
them closely with the church that 
the architect substituted the Cister- 
cian T plan for the apses, ambu- 
latories, and circlet of radiating 
chapels of the abbey church of 
Alcobaga and the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Spain. The design 
comprised an octagonal funerary 
hall with a cupola 30 metres 
in diameter, and two storeys 

of lateral chapels corresponding to the faces of the octa- 
gon. As their construction was interrupted about 1520, they 
have retained the name of Capellas Imperfeilas {inf. p. 319). 
In Its general characteristics, the 
abbey church of Bataiha belongs to 
the French Gothic group of the 
end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century, which 
includes the cathedrals of Amiens, 
Reims, Saint Urbain of Troyes, 
and notably the church reproduced 
in the Paremenl de Narbonne, in 
the Louvre. In certain details of 
secondary importance, it has aflini- 
lies with English architecture. Oti 
the other hand, the plan of the 
church properly so-called is closely 
akin to the original Cistercian plan 
of the cathedral of Evora. But 
where it differs from the majority 
of its predecessors is in its gene- 
ral outline in the form of a key, 
the disposition of its chapels, and 
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tKe substitution of ter- 
race« for an inclined roof. 
Santa Maria wa« long 
luppoted to be the work 
oi an Ejiglisb architect 
named Hacket. Now 
it is obvious that no 
architect from the North 
would ever have de- 
signed terraced roofs, or 
would ever have had 
recourse to stellate cupo- 
las of a purely oriental fih. too.— batalh*. sas^ta waria. kc.yal 
type on squinchet. On lAHi^ots Pinn 
the other hand, at the 

beginning oF the Rfteenth century, he would have multiplied the 
divisions and sub-divisions of the vaults. As a fact, the first 
architect of Balalha was a Portuguese called Affonso Dotninguez, 
and the second, Huguet, was a Frenchman, if we may judge by 
the name very plainly written in the royal archives of Torre do 
Tombo. This name was first transformed into Aquete by Soares 
de Silva (Memoirs of Dom Jo5o I.). Then came Murphy, the 
famous historian of Bataiha (1789-1790), who supposed Aquete 
to be an English name mis-spelt, 
and corrected it to Hacket. Such 
was the origin of a misunderstand- 
ing the more persistent in that ihe 
Queen, Dona Pbilippa of Lan- 
caster, during whose lifetime the 
works were begun, was the grand- 
daughter of Edward 111. of Eng- 
land. When this theory was 
abandoned, it was suggested that 
the abbey church was a copy of 
Burgos cathedral (Fig. 256). Now 
not only do their respective cbevets 
negative any comparison between 
the two churches, but the chapel 
of the Gindeslable, which has 
been likened to the Imperfect 
Chapels, is awkwardly grafted on 
to the ambulatory (sup. p. 212), 
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and was designed in 1487, 
when ihe basement of the 
Imperfect ChapeU had 
been in existence over 
forty years. 

Although the Cathe- 
drals of Evora (Fig. 594) 
and Palma (Fig. 272) 
possess or have possessed 
terraces, the use of these 
was only frankly deve- 
loped in the French 
Kir,. 6o3.-EViiBA.— EBMiDs DE sA-j nmz churcKcs of the island of 

Mn/^ww'AaO Cyprus. At Saint James 

and at Saint Nicolas at 
Famagusta, and Saint Sophia at Nicosia, not only the terraced roofs 
and the facade with its preponderating horizontal portions, but the 
flying buttresses, the windows, the transverse section, the lighting of 
the nave and side aisles are identical with the architectural disposition 
of Santa Maria da Victoria. It would be rash to infer imitation from 
these resemblances. And yet the relations of Portugal with Cyprus 
were such at this period that the crown of Lusignan was offered to 
the son of Joao I., the Infante Dom Henriques, whose tomb is in the 
sepulchral chapel of this very church. It is possible that Huguet 
may have been one of thai company of freemasons who travelled 
about from kingdom to kingdom offering their services, that he had 
practised his art in the eastern islands of the Mediterranean, perhaps 
in Cyprus, and that Joao's 
choice fell upon him for 
this very reason. As to 
the analogies pointed out 
between the church of 
Thomar and the sepul- 
chral chapel of Bataiha, 
they, too, may be ex- 
plained. Before his acces- 
sion, Joao I. was Grand 
Master of the Order of 
Aviz, a body in the 
closest relation to the 
Order of Christ, which 
had inherited the pos- 
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sessions o! the Templars and 
enrolled the active members of 
the dissolved community. It 
is therefore conceivable that 
when he signed the deed oi 
donation to the Dominicans, 
he may have exhorted them 
lo recall, in some annexe of 
Santa Maria, the character- 
istic features o( the church of 
Thomar, and consequently, the 
arrangements imitated from the 
Kubbet - es ■ Sakhra (sup. p. 
305), The very plan attests 
a debt to Islam (Fig. 597). It 
reproduces the symbolic key 
graven upon the Door of Justice 

"(■;/;;,;; '^^^.r; ■■ intheAihambraGup. p. 201). 

The ring is represented by the 
Imperfect Giapels ; the barrel, by the church ; the key-bit, by 
the chapel of the founder. Philip II. had the Escorial built on the 
plan of a gridiron, in fulfilment 
of a vow made at Saint Quentin. 
May not Joao, initiated by an 
uninterrupted tradition into the 
Oriental mysteries of the Tem- 
plars, have made some similar 
undertaking on the field of AIju- 
barrota ? 

Certain churches, interesting 
in various ways, may be classi- 
lied either as transition Roman- 
esque or Gothic. They are: at ^"-^i^-'■^"'|^■ "'■■^'-''- '"' uo" ijim^- 
aantarem, Sao Joao du Alporao 

(now the Archffiological Museum), Santa Maria de Marvilla 
(1244). San Francisco (thirteenth century), and the church of 
the convent of Gra^a ; at Thomar, the cloister do Cemitario, 
built about 1430 hy the Infante Dom Henriques (Fig. 585) at 
Leiria, the Palatine chapel (fourteenth century) (Fig. 605) ; at 
Oporto. Sao Francisco (1383^1410); at Gulmaraes, Nossa 
Senhora. built by Juan Garcia of Toledo (fourteenth and fifteenth 
es) : at Funchal (Madeira) the cathedral built a few years 
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after the discovery of the island 
(1419); al Evora, ihe Ermida of 
San Braz (Fig. 602). built as a 
place of pilgrimage after an epi- 
demic of plague (1482), and the 
chapel of the regular canons of 
Loyos or San Eloy (1485-1491). 

The cathedral of Vizeu is situ- 
ated partly upon a plateau ^Ich 
dominates the town, partly upon 
enormous foundation - walls of 
granite. As a whole the building 
dates from 1513, though the ex- 
terior has often been modified. 
The nave, covered with a Gothic 
vault, is dark and low. It is 
nevertheless extremely interesting, 
from the fact that the arcs- 
doubleaux (transverse arches) are 
represented as enormous cables, and the intersections o( the various 
planes as knotted cords. As far as 1 know, this was the first 
appearance of those naval elements which architects used to 
commemorate the exploits of the 
Portuguese fleet under the leader- 
ship of Dom Joao's famous son, 
the Infante Dom Henriques. 

The civil buildings of the 
Romanesque and Gothic periods 
still existing have no very special 
character in the north of Portugal. 
They resemble those of the same 
period in the south of France. 
Among them are the Aniiga Casa 
do Senado at Braganza (thirteenth 
century) (Fig. 603), some fine 
houses at Vianna do Castello (Fig. 
604). the Pa<;o do Concdho (Town 
Hall) in the same town (end of the 
fifteenth century, later restorations). 
If we may trust to manuscripts. 
Mudejar architecture also flourished 
here. Further. Alemtejo, where 
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die MuBulmans Bojoumed longer 
than in the northern provinces, is 
rich in buildings of the mixed style, 
for the moat part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The name Caitille might have 
been applied to Portugal even more 
appropriately than to central Spain. 
It bristlet with castles built either to 
guard the territories regained from 
the Moors, or to serve as break- 
waters against the Spaniard*. The 
first are to be found in the north. 
Then come the group of fortresses 
destined by the Templars to de- 
fend the course of the Tagus. 

Finally, the southern citadels rose. kji;. ftoe.-ALcoiiAVA- sasta_makia. 
As to the fortifications directed ^"(^Jmo™''/'Z"T'' 

against the Spaniards, they corre- 
spond with the courses of the four great rivers, the Douro. the 
Mondego, the Tagus and the Guadiana. Generally speaking, 
Portuguese fortresses are closely akin to those of Spain. 

The district of Lelria was wrested from the Moors about 1 1 30, 
and definitively occupied in 1 1 46. No sooner had Affonso 
Henriques acquired this strong strategic position, than he hastened 
to fortify it. In addition to the citadel, he built a wall to encircle 

^ the infant town. Save 

for a breach on the Liz, 
which flows at its feet, 
the old wall is intact in 
part, and of the town, 
the Romanesque church 
already mentioned (p. 
3 1 2) still remains. Dom 
Diniz (1279-1335), and 
his wife Dona Isabel of 
Aragon (Santa Isabel) 
made Leiria their favour- 
ite residence. The Tower 
of Homage [Menagen 
in Portuguese), and the 
ruins of the citadel, of 
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which it was the redoubt, 
date from the reign of this 
king. But it was Joao 1. 
(1385-1433). the founder 
of Bataiha, who built the 
castle, the chapel, and the 
fortifications which sur- 
round them (Figs. 605, 
606). 

The parade-ground is a 
triangular space at the foot 

of the citadel. It is bor- tv.. 6io.-ALC»BAi-a. h^sei ce csstk,!. 

dcred on the south-east lAuU-tri FAti.) 

by the palace, the upper 

storey of which was occupied by the king. A lateral Bight of 
steps connected this with the parade-ground (c/ Figs. 603, 661, 
662). Escalade and projectiles were not to be feared at this 
height. Hence the royal apartments facing the south-east were 
lighted by a continuous gallery, with light arcades affording a view 
of the town and the surrounding country. The same arrangement 
is to be seen in the summits of the towers adjoining the palace. 
On the other hand, the storey below the royal domicile has very 
narrow windows, and the ground floor is lighted only from an inner 

The Portuguese were always 
excellent engineers. Several Gne 
works attest this, such as the 
Gothic bridge of Balalha, and the 
immense aqueducts da Armoreira 
at Elvas and da Prata at Evora 
(sixteenth century). 

The Cistercian tradition, which 
long persisted in Portugal, was 
not favourable to the development 
of sculpture. This is evident in 
the statues which decorate the 
porch of the Cathedral of Evora 
(Fig. 607) and some few other 
porches. 

The tranbs are the first monu- 
ments in which serious qualities 
are revealed. The monastery of 
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Santa Clara of Giimbra carefully 
preservei that of Santa Isabel, 
wife of DomDiniz (1279-1335). 
executed during the queen s life- 
time. The monastery olAlccAwsa 
posseues three ; that of Dona 
Brites. wife of Dom Alfonso III. 
(1248-1279). who died in 1304 
(Fig. 606), and those of Dom 
Pedro I. (1367-1385), and 
Dona Ignezde Castro (d. 1355). 
Portuguese sculpture of the period 
has nothing equal to the re- 
cumbent ligure of Ignez. and the 
kneeling angels who surround the 
unfortunate princess (Fig. 610). 

At Batalha. Jo^o I. (d. 1434) 
and Philippa of Lancaster (d. '""" "' ^"''kI've.*'*''^" "akia. 

1416), the founders of the monas- (Phut, offinnas pkot^g'-aphuas.) 

tery. rest side by side on a sar- 
cophagus of antique form supported by eight lions (Fig. 598). 
The t<Hnbs of the Infantes — Dom Fernando, Dom Joio, Dom 
Henriques (Henry the Navigator; see Figs. 633, 635), and 
Dom Pedro— set into the wall, are too much damaged or too 
drastically restored to be taken into account. The fine sarcophagus 
of Duarte de Menezes is justly admired in the Museum of 
Santarem. 

Manuelian Period. 
—After the deaths of 
Dom JoSo II. (1481- 
1490) and of the Infant 
Dom Alfonso (1491). 
the last representatives 
of the dynasty of Aviz, 
the throne had become 
vacant. Dom Manuel. 
Duke of Vizeu. Grand 
Master of the Order of 
Christ, was invited to 611 
it. Just at this period, 
Portugal, under the 
direction of Henry the 
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Navigator (1392-1460), had con- 
quered Madeira (1419). the Azores 
(1432). Guinea (1482). Angola 
and Benguela (1486). In 1501. 
kKc took posseEiion of Brazil, and 
from 1509 to 1513 she pursued 
the dazzling course of her successes 
in India and Africa. It was during 
this period of ebullition and opU' 
lence that a singular style was 
evolved, comphcatcd, but national 
and characteristic — the Manuelian 
style {Arte Manoeiino). 

Much has been said as to the 
origin of the Manuelian Style. It 
has been sought in rhetorical 
phrases, and some have supposed 
'" (^'"*" ■'/■/"> "'"""" that its birthplace was India. The 
truth appears to be simpler. It 
probably a hypertrophy of the Gothic, Mudejar, and Plateresque 
styles of the last half of the fifteenth century, determined by the too 



rapid influx of gold. It was also 
Knights of Christ, those hardy 
navigators whose emblems and 
maritime tackle were reproduced 
on buildings. 

The designs for the Hierony- 
mite monastery of Belem, the 
most Famous of the Manuelian 
buildings, are said to have been 
made by an architect named 
Boutaca, and the works to have 
been begun in 1500. As a fact, 
they were not started till seventeen 
years later, when the direction of 
the architecture was entrusted to 
Joiio de Castilho, and that of the 
sculpture to Nicolau Chatranez o 
Francez (Nicolas Chatranais the 
Frenchman). 

In plan, Santa Maria of Belem 
consists oi a nave with side 
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aulei, um^nisive transepU, and a 
single apse (reconstructed in the six- 
teentli century). TTie tribune or 
coro alto assigned to the Chapter 
corresponds to the first bay of the 
nave, and rises over the porch of the 
axial or central door. The facade 
towards the Tagus (Fig. 611) is 
pierced by a principal door, sur- 
mounted by a window, two immense 
apertures flanking it. and a rose- 
window which lights the transept on 
the Epistle aide. From base to 
summit, this lateral door is loaded 
with pinnacles, Rnials, canopies and 
statues. As in the Abbey Church 

of Alcobaga, the three aisles are of f.„._ 6,6.— thi>mak. cosvento de 
the same height and are crowned by chkhtu. mi5E-vviNDi>» »nd 

one roof. The vaults are a network (Autitr's Phoi.) 

of panels and ribs. The octagonal 

piers of the nave and the transept piers — over slender for their 
height — are marked by the>ame excessive richness as the lateral 
door (Fig. 612). On the' other hand, the arcs-doubleaux, the 
formerels, and the auxiliary ribs, and 
the arches of doors and windows are 
simple in appearance, either semi- 
circular or elliptical with a large 
horizonlal axis. The vaulted two- 
sloreyed cloisters, a masterpiece by 
Joao de CastiIKo (Fig. 613), and the 
Chapter House, the vaulting of 
which is supported on a central 
column shaped like a baluster, are 
in harmony with the church. 

At about the same time when the 
walls of the monastery of Belem were 
rising From the ground, the royal 
Pantheon of Santa Cruz at Coimbra 
was demolished, and the present 
building was begun. It was finished 
in 1521 by the architects and sculp- 
tors of Belem. The church consists 
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o( an apse, a nave, and a clioir 
within a tribune. It is closely akin 
to the Spanish chapels of the end 
of the sixteenth century — such as 
the Obispo chapel at Madrid 
(sup. p. 210), and in the interior 
ornamentation of the windows it 
shows those arches with concave 
and convex curves and pointed 
summits which occurred in an 
earlier period from Salamanca lo 
Toulouae (sup. p. 21 1-222). 

When the successors of the Tem- 
plars wished to enlarge the monastic 
church of Thomar, they applied in 
their turn to Joao de Castilho and 
>„. 6,a.-.,.™,N. ca-RCH <.P »A Nicolas Chatranais. Hence the 
co^cl!ni" vELiiA. outer door (Fig. 614) is a reduction 

(.Phct. off-dnas ph^usraphk^.) of that of Bclcm, while the nave 
reproduces that of Santa Cruz, and 

the tomb of Diogo da Cama (Fig. 615) in the Cloister do Cemi- 

tario (Fig. 585) may be classed as Gothic. Thomar is distinguished 

from preceding buildings by the 

tribune, and by the famous window 

of the Chapter House below this 

(Fig. 616). These two examples, 

executed about 1450 from the designs 

of Ayres do Quintal, surpass every 

known Manuelian motive in com- 
plexity. Yet they found so many 

admirers that they were copied at 

Cintrain 1550. 

Although the Imperfect Chapels of 

Batalha belong, as has been said, to 

the end of the Gothic style, we must 

except the central door, finished in 

the sixteenth century, where we find 

the Manuelian combination of con- 
cave and convex curves noted in the 

Auditncia of Barcelona (Fig. 278). 
The porch of Nossa Senhora da 

Concei;ao Veiha at Lisbon (Fig. 
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618). and that of the Asylum de 

la Madre de Deos in the same 

city, founded by Alienor, widow 

of Joao 11. (1481-1490) in 1509. 

belong to the Belem variety of the 

Manuelian style ; the door of Sao 

Joao Baplista of Thomar (Fig. 

619), the door and windows of 

the University, and the door of 

the historic house of Maria Tellez 

at Coimbra belong to the Thomar 

variety ; the door of Sao Juliao of 

Setubal, that of the Church of 

Marvilla at Santarem. and the 

curious door of the Church do 

Carmo at Evora, composed of 

- IIP IP. lii I \«LiA branches of trees and interlaced 

1,1. Ki.sKM»:. ribbons resting upon twisted col- 

{AuiiiorSfhat.) umng, arc of the Batalha variety. 

The amalgamation of the various 

Manuelian style* is effected in the twin windows of the house of 

Garcia de Resende at Evora (Fig. 620) ; in a palace at Vianna 

do Castelho (Fig. 621) ; in a delightful window of the Casa dos 

Coimbras, at Braga ; in the fagade of the .Casa de Suh-Ripas. at 



Coimbri 
Belem. built from a design 
attributed to Garcia de 
Resende, and finished in 
1320, in the reign of 
Manuel I., is the only 
fortified building which 
has a Manuelian decora- 
tion. The windows, the 
watch-towers, the 
hralissee, the battlements 
in the form of shields 
ornamented with the open 
cross of the Order of 
Christ, and a covered 
balcony on the aide to- 
wards the river are all in 
excellent taste. 



' at Portalegre. 



The tower of 
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The finest building in which 
distant memories of the Musul' 
man domination linger is the 
palace of Cintra, near Lisbon, 
begun by Joao 1. towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and 
finished at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in the reign of 
Manuel \. (Figs. 624, 625). 

Two rooms on the first floor, 
the Sala das Pegas and the Sola 
Grande or dos Cysnes, are re- 
markable for their magnificent 
wooden ceilings. The first is 
decorated with magpies ipegai), 
holding in their beaks a rose, and 

(for good). The Sala dos Cysnes 
is covered with a barrel vault divided into octagonal coffers on 
the Hat part of which swans are painted. Pendants hang from the 
square spaces between the coffers. The frames and the cornice, 
which has a white ground, are ornamented with a foliage pattern 
in red and blue, heightened with gold. On the second storey is 
the Sala das Armas (Hall of the 
coats of arms), rather later in date 
than the other two (c. 1520). It 
is square, but the introduction of 
squinch arches at the angles made it 
possible to cover it with a pyramidal 
timt>er cupola. The royal coats of 
arms and those of the Infantes are 
painted on the soffits. All round 
the hall, above the cornice, stags 
bear the shields of the seventy-two 
noble families of Portugal. 

The Oriental character of the 
ceilings at Cintra is masked by orna- 
ments and mouldings in the Italian 
style. On the other hand, Musul- 
man influence predominates in the 
outline of the twin windows with 
their horseshoe ^ches, their delicate 
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columns and capitals, and 
also in the wliite\vash of 
the Sola Jos Cysnea. The 
true decorative wealth o( 
the palace is to be found 
in the azulejos. Those 
which dale (rom the Four- 
teenth century are cut out, 
and form a veritable mar- 
quetry. Others, more 
modem, retain the geo' 
metric design, but are of 
nc 6i — HAi ACH w ciMKA IN T o '^"^ ^^'""^ callcd cucrdo 

(oi'afoi/oCMnt. by K.u.QunaAmtrK.) 269). A third category, 

perhaps the most curious, 
includes the facing of the little apartment called t\\cSala das Sereias 
(Sirens). The squares have white grounds with green vine leaves 
and purple tendrils in relief. The frame, ornamented with geo- 
metrical designs, is blue, white and green, with black lines. We 
must also note the high wainscot of the Sala Jos Cysnes, composed 
d white and green squares, and crowned by a green frieze c^ 
alternate Moresque merlons and castles. The immense conical 
cupolas which dominate the palace were also faced with pottery. 
They form part of the ancient buildings, and, like that of the Alco- 
ba^a. surmount the kitchens {sup. p. 305). 

The porcelain facings of the old Cathedral of Colmbra (Fig. 623) 
might have rivalled those of Cintra. but they have been partially 
destroyed. 

The earliest azulejos 
were manufactured by the 
Moors. Some came from 
Valencia and Seville. But 
n Portugal bad famous 



factorl- 



; of he 



TTiere were thirteen at Lis- 
bon. The Sala dos Cysnes 
plaques were executed in 
those of Belem for Dom 
Manuel, and the novices 
of Sao Thiago had famous 
furnaces at Pamella. 
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TTie Mudejar buildings, if we except iKe Palace of Cintra, are 
nearly all grouped at Evora (Alemtejo). The ruined palace of 
Dom Manuel !. has double windows with horse-shoe arches, 
ornamented on the intrados with festoons, sometinies in brick, 
sometimes in stone, and connected on the extrados by a sharply 
pointed gable of contrary flexure. Very slender columns and 
ornamented capitals complete them. 
A door of the convent of Loyos 
(Fig. 627), and the little loggia 
known as the Porlas de Moura. 
of the same date as the palace, 
have the same decoration. The 
porch of Sao Francisco {c. 1 500), 
where the semi-circular, the horse- 
shoe arch struck from a single 
centre, and the pointed Korse-shoe 
arch all fraternise, also deserves 
mention (Fig. 626). Gothic and 
Musulman architecture are again 
united at Santarem, in the mmaret- 
beltry of S5o Joio do Alporio ; at 
Vianna do Alemtejo, in a double 
window with festooned archivolts ; 

in the castle of Alvito (between p,^ iij,^^.,,^. sio joio r.v, 
Evora and Beja), begun in 1494 ist« (uivosX uooh ok cloi 
for Joao II., and in a pavilion (Au/i^r't PA^t. 
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built about ihe same time for AfFonao 

of Portugal, Archbiahop of Evora. 
Muaulman influences pefEisted in 

Portugal long after the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Thus at Guimaraes, Braga, 

Villa Real, Braganza, Oporto, and in 

the towns of the south we find adufas 

in all respects similar to the mushara- 

bieh of Cairo. 

Finally, EJvas, one of the great 

cities of Alemtejo, with its patios, its 

open staircases set against the walls of 

the courtyards, its terraced roofs, its 

uniformly white houses, has the ap' 

pearance of a Moroccan town. 

In spite of the coming of Van Eyck 

to Portugal {inf. p. 328). and the long 

sojourn Sansovino is said to have made TnNiR^.fF~i)"ii'''*FKONSi>''HE"HiwEt 

here in the reign of Joao II. (in/, p. i^Auihor'sPhci.-j 

336) neither Flanders nor Italy had 

much general influence upon the development of the arts during the 

Manuelian period. Sculpture, in particular, seems to have been 
wholly unaffected. It was. indeed, 
under the direction of Diogo de 
Castilho and Nicolas Chatranais 
that the two doors of Belem were 
executed (Fig. 611), also the 
decorations of Santa Cruz at 
Coimbra, and notably the royal 
tombs (Fig. 628) of Dom Affonso 
Henriques (1 139-1 185) and Dom 
Sancho I. (1183-1211). On the 
other hand, in the same church 
we admire a stone pulpit in the 
finest French Renaissance style, 
which is the work of Jolo de 
RuSo O.ean de Rouen). This 
artist arrived at Crambra in 1 522, 
accompanied by I ago Longuin 
Oacques Longuin) and Filipo 
Uduarte (Philippe Odoart or 
Edouard), ihree famous French 
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masters, a ays the chronicle of 
Agostino of Coimbra. 

There is reason lo suppose that 
Jean de Rouen and his colleagues 
carved, among other things, two 
reredoses set into the walls of the 
cloisters of Santa Cruz, the lateral 
door known as ihe Especiosa of 
the Se Velha (old Cathedral), and 
the Virgin of the pediment. 

The tomhs of Diogo de Pin- 
henco, first Bishop of Funchal 
(d. 1525) (Nossa Senhora dos 
Olivaes at Thomar), and those 
of Carreiro, Dom Duarte de 
Menezes. and the Barbosas 
(Church of Graga, Sanlarem), arc 
hereJos UK THE Hioii ALTAI, ^Iso iH thc Frcnch style, while 

that of Dom Joio d" Almeida (Fig. 

629). who died m 1512, is of a very individual type of Manuelian, 

akin to the finest Plateresque. 

In Portugal, the reredos has been replaced almost everywhere 

either by pictures or baldaquins, or by stepped pyramids on which 

innumerable candles are arranged 

on festivals, with the monstrance at 

the apex. Among those which 

have survived, that in the Old 

Cathedral of Coimbra is undoubt- 
edly the best (Fig, 630). It was 

executed for the Count Bishop 

Jorge d' Almeida, who occupied 

the see of Coimbra from 1481 to 

1 543. A receipt has been found 

in the archives dated 1508. in 

the name of " Master Vlimer the 

Fleming and his companion Jean 

d'Ypres." Must we conclude that 

they were the sole authors of the 

reredos ? To judge by the style, 

they would seem to have collabo- 
rated with a Spanish master of the 

end of the fifteenth century. Two 
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collaborated in the pelurinhos, c 
dos fidaJgoi on account of the 
tortured or exposed at then 



reredoset by Nicolas Chatranais. 
one at San Marcos, near Coimbra, 
the other in the royal castle of La 
Penh a, may be mentioned, but 
with the reminder that both are 
the works oF French artists. 

The painted and gilded statues 
of the sanctuary of Thomar are 
greatly superior to the Portuguese 
reredoses (Fig. 631). Together 
with the pictures in the ambulatory 
and the warm polychromy of the 
architecture, they give considerable 
character to the building. This 
decoration was executed by order 
of ManueU. (1495-1521). 

Finally, sculptor and architect 
r pillory- column*, also called forca 
great number of nobles who urere 
They still stand in the open 
spaces at Thomar, Lisbon, Cintra, Arcos, Val de Vez, and other 
towns, and in spite of their function, they are often very graceful. 

~The art of illumination was prac- 
tised at an early period. Frey Ber- 
nardo de Brito mentions a portrait 
from life of Count Henrique! (1092- 
1112) which adorned the frontispiece 
of a Bible in the monastery of Alco- 
ba^a. This work has disappeared, 
but the archives o( Torre do Tombo 
possess a Commentary on the Apo- 
calypse in a barbarous style, signed 
"Edgar" ar.d dated 1189. The 
drawings are executed in sepia on 
horizontal bands of light yellow and 
reddish -orange. The architecture is 
in the early MuJejar style. 

In the time of Alfonso III. (1248- 
1 279), miniature made some progress, 
as is shown by two fine manuscripts 
on parchment. One (Torro do 
Tombo, parcel ii, no, iii de Foraes), 
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has a Christ painted in blue and red on 
p, 9 ; the other (National Library, 
Lisbon), is a magnificent Hebrew 
Bible with decorative illuminations in 
red, blue, and gold, h was written at 
Cerbere (Spain) in 1299 by the Rabbi 
Aba'abao, and illustrated by Jose 
Osarfati. It is most valuable for the 
exact representation it gives of Portu- 
guese Mudejar architecture of this 
period, and shows how French 
Gothic and the Musulman style of 
Seville were mingled in almost equal 
proportions. 

We must further call attention to 
the ancient Canchnero of the College 
of the Nobles (Fig. 632), the Vhlas 
e Planlas das Fortalezas do reino 
feilas por Duarte Darmas. Ei 
da Caza do Senhor Re Do 



1 Manoel 1495-1521 (Torre do 
Tombo) and four Rne manuscripts 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris : the chronicle of Gomez 
Eannes de Azurara. written in 
1453, and enriched with an excel- 
lent portrait of Henry the Navi- 
gator (Fig. 633) ; the Leal Con- 
xllieiro, the Breve Iralado or 
Epilogo de lodos OS oisos reyes que 
lem hahido no Eslado by Pedro 
Barrero de Resende (1635). with 
portraits of the governors of the 
Indies, and the Genealoqia Uni- 
Dersal de la Nobilissima Casa de 
Sandooal (\6]2). illustrated by a 
Portuguese named Eduardus Cal- 
deira, and bound in a magnificent 
cover of silver-gilt, chased at 
Lisbon. Special mention is also 
due to the precious missal of 
Estevao Gon^aloes (seventeenth 
century), on which the kings took 
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of Jan van Eyck. who, in 
Dona Isabel, daughter of D( 
the king made of Van Eyt 
maritime commerce had 
eatablished between Por- 
tugal and Flanders. As 
early as 1 386, Portuguese 
merchants had an Ex- 
change at Antwerp ; in 
1 503 a factory had been 
established there, which 
soon prospered. 

Nuno Gonial ves, ap' 
pointed painter to Alfonso 
V. on July 20, 1450 
(Archives of Torre do 
Tombo), belongs to the 
second period. Two large 
triplychs by him exist, 
known as the Adoragao 
de San VicenU. {One 



their oath to the Constitution (Fig. 
634), and lo the Memorias da 
paz de Ulrech by Luis da Cunha 
(1715). 

The history of Portuguese paint- 
ing is more obscure in its origins 
than thai of miniature. According 
to Frey Luis de Souza, there was 
in the Monastery of Sao Domingo 
an altar-piece, representing Santa 
l!>abel, wife of Dom Diniz (1279- 
1325), in the character of die 
Virgin Mary, and her son, after- 
wards Affonso IV. (1325-1357), 
in that of the Child Jesus. Frey 
Bernardo Brito, for his part, men- 
tions an Adoration of the Shepherds 
in which Affonso IV. and his son 
Dom Pedro figured. 

Some light breaks in, though it 

lasts but a short time, after the visit 

428, came to paint the portrait of 

1 Jo5o 1. (1387-1433). The choice 

k is explained by the relations which 
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is signed.) They are masler- 
pieces (Fig. 635). By the care- 
ful study of the Rgures, the 
learned treatment of the drap- 
eries, the rendering of detail, 
at once careful and broad, by 
composition and by colour, they 
constitute the finest homage art 
could have awarded to the 
patron saint of Portugal, victor 
over the Musutmans, and to 
the creators of the national 
navy. On the central panel, 
known as the Panel of the 
Infante, we see, on the right, 
Henry the Navigator (Fig. 635), 
another portrait of whom, prob- 
(Hos ilai jt^MuTrimrdi'/oporto ) ^^^^ ^^ ''^^ ^'""^ t>aster. is to 
be found in the Chronicle of 

Gomez Eannes (Fig. 633), with King Affonso V. kneeling above 

the saint. 

There were undoubtedly ties of artistic affinity between Nuno 

Gon^alves and the Flemish and Burgundian masters, but, from its 

earliest youth, the Portuguese 

school nevertheless affirmed its 

individuality. The very pro- 
nounced ethnical type and the 

scale of colour contributed to 

characterise it. As the artist 

was appomted painter to the 

king in 1450, and as Henry 

the Navigator died in H60, 

we may fix the date of the 

triptych between these two 

The school of the north, 
which developed at the same 
period as the school of Lislxin, 
is also magnificently repre- 
sented. About 1510, the 
Master of Tarouca painted 
for the church of this town a 
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Sainl Peter and a Saint 
Michael o( a vigorously 
realistic type. Vasco Fer- 
nandez, called GraoVasco, 
was his pupii. Grao Vasco, 
it is said, wbb born at Vizeu 
in a mill worked by his 
father, and was sent to 
Italy by Manuel I. Al- 
though ancient documents 
have been found, in which 
painters named Vasco, 
^*'V"- Velascus (in 
(MuMum-of Co'ini'biaT ""'" ^{Auih^-l rh«i ) Spanish VeUzquez) figure, 
there is no formal men- 
tion of the artist until 1630. A Calvary, a replica of the Master 
of Tarouca's Saint Peter, a Peniecoit, a Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, a Baptism of Christ with an admirable head of the 
Saviour, and the Saint Peter (in the Cathedral of Vizeu), attributed 
to Grao Vasco, are among the finest works of the early sixteenth 
century (Fig. 637). The head of the Apoalle in the last-named 
work, the tiara, the subsidiary scenes, the Gothic towers of Rome 
might be the work of a Flemish 
artist ; the details of the throne recall 
the classic forms of the French Re- 
naissance introduced into Portugal 
by Nicholas Chatranais and Jean de 
Rouen, bul the modelling is indi- 
genous, and shows thai this work, so 
little known in spite of its magnifi- 
cence, was executed in Portugal. 

The Pons Vitae of Oporto (Fig. 
638) presents a problem so far un- 
solved, 'but both sacred figures and 
landscape are the work of a great 
master, as are also the portraits of 
Manuel 1. (1495-1521). Dona 
Maria, his second wife, and their 
numerous children, kneeling at the 
foot of the Cross. But who was 
this master ? Not Hubert Van 
Eyck, nor Memling. whose names 
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have been suggested, nor even Grao 
Vasco. The style of ihe painter of 
the Fans Vilae is loo dissimilar from 
theirs, and also, the royal portraits 
were painted between 1 5 1 5 and 1 520, 
and the Van Eycka and Memling 
were no longer hving at this period. 
The only indubitable point is that the 
artist had been brought up in a mys- 
tical centre analogous to the Portu- 
guese centre. He may have been the 
painter of the praying portraits of their 
Githolic Majesties (Fig. 364). 

Numerous fifteenth and sixteenth 
century pictures are to be found at 
Ccambra. Those in the choir of Santa 
Cruz are ascribed to a painter called 

VelaacuB. This was not the Vasco (Muscumof Lisbon.) 

of Vizeu. The most important group i^Authm-s phot.) 

belongs to the Museum of the Uni- 
versity. It consists of three distinct categories ; the first, aerial and 
transparent in effect, is well represented by the Coronation of ihe 
Virgin (Fig. 639), others by the 
Nativity, in which a profusion 
of gold and precious stones con- 
trasts with the simplicity of the 
preceding series, while tor the 
third we may take as typical a 
little Descent from the Crois-(Fig. 
640), which, if it was not painted 
at Venice, denotes a very special 
temperament. The tawny hair 
of the Magdalen blends with the 
carmine and black of the drap- 
eries in a warm and sumptuous 
harmony. 

It is also in the Museum at 
Lisbon that we may best study 
the Portuguese primitives, setting 
aside the large pictures already 
described. 

The Betrothal of the Virgin 
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is noteworthy by reason of the very 

individual and somewKat fleihy, 

though youthful, features of Mary 

(Fig. 641). They are frankly 

Portuguete. 1 may add that among 

the coins offered to the priest there 

is one with the effigy and name of 

Joao III. (1521-1557). The femi- 
nine type of the Belrolhal is 

repeated in an Annunciation, the 

figures in which are relieved against 

a twin window (Fig. 642). The 

horse-shoe arches, the delicate 

column and the capital seem to 

have been borrowed from some 

building at Evora, such as the door 

of the cloister of Loyos (Fig. 627). n,;. 64i.-chbist.>vai. hc^uierei.c. 

Two delightful works, recalling the ™«'<6a\ victor ovek the »„-.«>. 

Coimbra Aistimplion in some re- (a^™°, rZi" 

spects, are also thoroughly Portu- 
guese in colour, drawing, and detail. One represents the Virgin 

seated in a garden, with the Infant Jesus on her lap (Fig. 

645). An angel with red and greyish -indigo wings offers the child 
some black figs, gathered surely 
in an orchard of Alemtejo. In 
the second the painter has 
depicted Mary after the Resur- 
rection (Fi^.M'i). Other inter- 
esting works are a very deli- 
cately treated Marriage of the 
Virgin (Fig. 646) and the 
series celebrating the Exploits 
of Correa, Grand Master of 
Thomar (or of Sao Thiago, 
according to another version). 
They are severe works, strongly 
national in character (Fig, 644), 
which nevertheless recall the 
Catalan Jaime I~Iuguet {sup. p. 
176), and are ascribed to 
Christovao Figuieredo. 

Other sixteenth centur^ 
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works are : a Virgin and Infant 
Christ {Fig. 647), a supposed 
portrait of Dona Calalina of Ara- 
gon. Queen of England, as Saint 
Catherine, by Carvalho (Fig. 646). 
the Virein in Glory (Church of 
Tarouca) painted by Gasper Vaz 
about 1 540, and portraits of Dom 
Joiio m. and his wife, Dom Cata- 
■■,a, sister of Charles V., ascribed 
to Sanchez Coetlo {iup. p. 251) 
(Fig. 650). 

There is very little trace of the 
Portuguese element in }esui appear- 
ing after Ihe Resurrection (Fig. 
649). in which women of the Remish 

in;. 646.— MARtiAOB iiK THE viKois. 'XP^ surTound B Chfist who recalls 
(MuMum of Lisbon.) the Jesus of the Baptism in Vizeu 

lAutAi-^'! FM.) Cathedral, still less in twelve pic- 

tures, removed from the Cathedra! 

of Evora to make way for a Baroque altar, and relegated to the 

Archbishop's palace, or in a Saint Helena of a chapel in the 

cathedral cloisters (Fig. 65 1 ). This 

remarkable series of thirteen panels 

would seem rather to be the work of a 

Flemish master. There are some very 

similar pictures by Gerard David in the 

Grand Ducal Gallery at Darmstadt, and 

as this artist was in Portugal at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, it is 

possible that he may have painted them 

at this period. On the other hand, two 

fine portraits of bishops in the small gaU 

lery adjoining the municipal library have 

the characteristics of the local school 

(Fig. 652). One of them bears the arms 

of Portugal and Aragon on the clasp 

of his cope; he is said to represent 

Dom Alfonso, Bishop of Evora, and 

the other, distinguished by the device of 

Dona Leonor, would seem to be either 

Dom Martinho of Portugal, or Cardinal 
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Dom Affonso, the son oi Dom 
Manuel and d his second wife. 

It is evident from this study 
that from the second half of the 
fifteenth century and during the 
iirst half of the sixteenth there 
were in Portugal three national 
schools, those of the north, the 
centre, and the south, quite distinct 
from the great schools of the rest 
of Europe. They proclaim them- 
selves at Vizeu, in the paintings 
attributed to Grao Vasco ; at 
Coimbra, in the canvases ctf the 
Museum; and at Lisbon in (he 
two triptychs of the Patriarchate, 
nc-64B.-tANiAiii,i. I„lr;ASA^rA io the piclurcs representing the 
(Pr™joMii-=cui«')"''Y/v„p/ f.oifsic-) ^''P'™'* °f Correa, and in certain 
delightful panels, where the type 
of the Virgin, the architecture, the coins, and the fruits are con- 
vincing certiiicates of origin ; finally, at Evcntb, in two portraits 
ol bishops. It is undeniable that these schools are more or less 
of Flemish descent, and show the influence of Antwerp masters. 
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more particularly that of Quentin 
Matsys (1455-1530). But this 
strain 16 not unique ; affinities with 
Italy and Catalonia must also be 
taken into account. As to the 
paintings in the Museum of Cmm- 
bra comprised in the first group, 
and the pictures in the Lisbon 
Museum, where the local flavour 
is so pronounced, they have all 
the combined grace and precision 
of French miniatures of the end 
of the fifteenth century. They re- 
mind us that Portuguese mediaeval 
literature had ancestors in France, 
that Huguet, Nicolas Chatranais, 
Jean de Rouen, Jacques Longuin. 
(CaihcdraiofEwra.) ^"^^ many of their compatriots 

{Authors Phut.) worked at Batalha. Belem, Thomar 

and G)imbra, and that about 1450 
Burgundy sent a famous glass-painter, Master Guillaume Belles, to 
Batalha. 

It is impossible that the Portuguese school can be wholly un- 
represented outside the country itself. We might perhaps attribute 
to it several pictures much-admired in France and in Spain. 

Woodwork- — In Portugal it is customary for the Canons to 
be seated either round the altar or in a tribune at the 

entrance of the nave. 

Their stalls are, gener- 
ally speaking, very sim- 
ple. Those of Santa 
Cruz at Coimbra com- 
memorating great naval 
expeditions are exceptions 
to this rule (Fig. 653), as 
are the stalls at Belem, 
which are in an excellent 
Plateresque style. 

Goldsmith's Work.— 
The monstrance of the 
Palace of Ajuda, exe- 
cuted by Gil Vicente 
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al^e enamels of tKe hospital ol 
Romanesque cKalice, the Man 
cross in the oriental style (end 
Coimbra. the monstrance of Di 
osculatorium of chased silver ii 
the casket of San Pantaleo in 
cessional crosses m the Mu 
executed in 1450 for Joao de 
crozier o( the Cathedral 
of Evora, the delicate 
bas-reliefs of which re- 
present dances of sirens 
and naked satyrs, the 
silver - gilt chalice and 
paten of the Palace of 
Ajuda. In spile of their 
lack of originality — the 
only defect to be laid to 
their charge — these ob- 
jecls. and also certain 
enamels in the Limousin 
style, seem to have been 
made in Portugal or Spain. 
They were probably exe- 
cuted in workshops where 
the tradition which French 
enameilers had brought 



with the first gold brought 
from the Indies, and after- 
wards enriched with 
enamelled figures, ranks 
as the masterpiece of 
goldsmith's work in Por- 
tugal (Fig. 656). Next 
in order of merit are : the 
Cross of the Collegiate 
Church of Guimaraes, 
and the triptych of Nossa 
Senhora da Oliveira in 
the same town (Fig. 655 
and sup. p. 193), the 
reliquary with inaumer- 
La Madre de Deus at Lisbon, the 
luelian chalice, and the carved jet 
of sixteenth century) of the Se of 
>m Miguel de Silva de Vizeu, the 
1 the Lisbon Academy (Fig. 654). 
the cathedral of Oporto, the pro- 
seum of Lisbon, the monstrance 
Omeles, Abbot of Alcoba^ar, the 
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into the Asturiae towards 

the end of the Fourteenth 

cenlury had been pre- 

aei^ed. One of these 

craftsmen, named Fer- 

nay, worked at Oviedo 

in 1378. 

Embroideries. — The 

great cathedrals : Vizeu, 

Guimaraes. Coimbra and 

Braga, possess marvellous 

specimens. In a hermit- 
age of Castro Daire, there 

is a white mitre em- "■"■■ 655.— s"''"^" trm'i-vch ae nhssa •.enhoiia 

broidered with gold (ihir- (Guimarac;.) (fM. ism.) 

teenth cenlury) and a 

bishop's" staff. Two masterpieces come from the monastery of 

Lorvao : the Abbess' cope, and a pulpit -hanging, on which the em- 

broidera" has represented Jupiter's eagle carrying off Ganymede. 
The Spanish Occupation (1580-1640).— The last scion of 

the house of Vizeu, the Cardinal-King Henriques, died in 1580 

without heirs. Philip II. toolc advantage of this to invade Portugal. 
After taking Lisbon, he had himself pro- 
claimed King there under the title of Philip 1. 
The new sovereign encouraged a transforma- 
tion of architecture, for which the excesses of 
the Manuelian style had prepared the way. 

In 1485, Lorenzo the Magnificent had, 
at the request of Joio II. (1481-1490), sent 
Andrea Contucci, called Sansovino, to Portu- 
gal. He remained there till the death of the 
king, and introduced Italian architecture. 
Then, about 1525, a little church, Nossa 
Senhora de Graga (Fig. 657), was built at 
Evora in the Renaissance style, known 
in Portugal as the Micbelangelesque or 
Romanisl style. But the triumph of the 
Manuelian Style made this attempt abortive. 
Thus we may consider the Cloisters of 
Thomar, known as the Cloisters of the 
Philips, as the first building in which the 
superposed classical orders appear (Fig. 658). 
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The work, excellent of iu kind, recalls the court of the Famese 
Palace built by Antonio di San Gallo about 1 530. and the basilica 
of Vicenza decorated by Palladio in 1550. The grey granite 
cloisters of the Cathedral of Vizeu are a combination of Bramante's 
Santa Maria della Pace cloisters and of the Piateresque cloisters of 
Santiago Apostol at Salamanca (sup. p. 215). In spite of the 
difficulty of cutting this hard material, the capitals with their (our 
volutes, the fluted shafts and the bases are all perfect in execution. 
The Chapel of the Magi, 
built by Dona Antonia 
deVilhena(1556).atSan 
Marcos, near Coimbra, is 
a work of unrivalled purity 
and delicacy. The Uni- 
versity of Coimbra "^d 
the central College of 
Evora call for no more 
than a passing mention. 

In the S6 Nova (new 
cathedral) - of Coimbra 
(last half of the sixteenth 
century), the barrel vaults 
and the cupola are 
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divided into coffers. This Italian 

arrangement of the vaults was soon 

to become general (Fig. 634). It 

is found again with variations (octa- 
gons and squares with pendants) 

in the sacristy and the staircase 

leading to the coro alio in Santa 

Cruz at Coimbra, in San Vicente at 

Lisbon (the Pantheon of the House 

of Braganza). Nossa Senhora do 

Filar at Oporto, and llie chapel of 

the monastery of Santa Clara at 

Coimbra (1649). 

The. most interesting o[ these 

churches, Nossa Senhora do Filar. 

was rebuilt in 1 602 on the plan of 

the Pantheon. The cloisters were 

made circular, to harmonise with 

the church (Fig. 659). The granite 

building is a model of stone-cutting 

and dressing. In this connection, I may 

tion of the cloisters of Thomar and Viz< 

excellent Italian models, the buildings of this period seem to h< 

been constructed by engineers rather than by architects. Hence 

boldness of design and technical perfection of execution are often 

combined with a singular disregard for rhythm and proportion. 
Civil architecture followed 
the tendencies of religious 
architecture ; but it shows 
more independence (Fig. 
660). Houses retain the 
traditional arrangement 
(Fig. 661). Thus the 
steps, often preceded by 
a platform, are set against 
the facade and lead to a 
porch, under which is the 
door of an elevated ground 
floor or even of the first 
storey (c/ Figs. 603, 682, 
and p. 315). 

The architecture of the 
Z2 



that, with the excep- 
hich were inspired by 
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Philips had the same 
duration in Portugal as 
that of the EUcorial in 
Spain. The (a^de o( 
the church dos Extinctos 
Carmehtas at Oporto 
shows a new departure 
(Fig. 662). The classic 
orders and the friezes 
wjth triglyphs still reign ; 
hut pediments become 
irregular, straight lines be- 
come curves, and a truly 
m.. 66;.— ■iriim-.i. cHmciiKs iicis rktincki-^ Manuelian fantasy makes 

(AaiA-'ri nm.) itself felt in the composi- 

The Death of Saint Bernard, a painted terra-cotta group in the 
abbey church of Alcoba^a. is not faultless. Nevertheless, its com- 
plexity — it contains nearly thirty over life-siie figures — its strong 
religious feeling, the serene grace of the celestial musicians and 
singers who welcome the saint to Paradise, the monastic austerity 
of the terrestrial figures, and the reticent polychromy raise it fat 
above the average of Portuguese sculpture. 

The polychrome Piela of the Coimbr, 
closely akin to the school of Juan de Ji 
it must be attributed to a Spanish artist. 
Lisbon Museum, modelled, apparently, i) 
earth and plaster, suggest 
a similar origin (Fig. 664). 
They have the grand 
qualities of composition 
and technique of Italian 
sculpture of the middle of 
the seventeenth century, 
and on the other hand, 
the general disposition 
and the polychromy recall 
the Spanish reredoses of 
the school of Roldan (sup. 
p. 246). 

Sao Francisco at 
Oporto, however, and 



Miueum (Fig. 663) is so 
li (sup. p. 238. 239) thai 
Three bas-reliefs in the 
a substance 'composed of 
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the CAdcd Chapel oi the 
Cathedral, are character- 
islically Portuguese, if we 
take into account the 
casing of excetienlly 
carved and gilded wood 
with which columns, 
vaults, altars and balus- 
trades were faced after 
their completion. 

During the Spanish 
domination, Portuguese 
painting gradually de- 
clined. The portraits of 
great persons and of un- 
known individuals in the 
University at Coimbra, in 
the National Library at 
Lisbon, and in the 

Lisbon Museum have lost all artistic character. 

Goldsmith's Work- — It is sometimes difficult to discriminate 

between native specimens and those brought from Spain. A work 

as to the origin of which there is no possible doubt is in that chapel 

of the cathedral at Oporto which corresponds to the Gilded 

Chapel. The altar, the tabernacle, the reredos and the plate are 

entirely of silver. The whole, though rather heavy, is extremely 

magni^cent. The work 

was begun in 1632, and 

continued for a century. 

Tliroughout this long 

period only Portuguese 

artists were employed 

upon it. Their names 

have been carefully pre- 
served : Bartholomeu 

Nunes, Manoel de Souza. 

Miguel Pereira, Pedro 

Francisco. Manoel 

Teixeira and Manoel 

Guedes. 

WiWuJor^.— Walnut, 

mahogany, ebony, the 
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woods of Goa, were those most in 
favour. But the fine quality of the 
material is not the icAe merit ol 
Portuguese woodwork. The choir- 
stalls of the cathedral of Braga 
(seventeenth century), and the more 
modem ones at the monastery o! 
Lorvao, are remarkable for their 
exuberant ornament. But the mas- 
sive forms, the mixture of turnery 
and carving, the high relief of the 
decorations and profiles, and certain 
forms borrowed from the Far East, 
give the furniture an individuality 
which distinguishes it sharply from 
that of other nations. Finally, 
PH,. 666.-Ai.c.'imvA. SAMA MAKiA. whcrcas the Spaniards studded their 
{pksi.Bki.) doors with hammered nails, the 

Portuguese composed theirs of rec- 
tangular panels in the form d step-pyramids crowned' with a 
moulded bronze nail in the shape of a chess-pawn or the knob of a 

Pollery. — The country palace of Bai;alhoa (left bank of the 
Tagus) was built towards the end of the fifteenth century for Dona 
Brites, the mother of 
Manuel 1. Like Cintrt 
it is a perfect museum c 
decorative pottery. Sev 
eral pavilions, a portico, 
a fountain, the partition- 
walls, the seals, and the 
tubs for orange-trees are 
faced with splendid 
plaques. In the central 
pavilion adjoining the 
fountain, the visitor is 
struck by the panels repre- 
senting the Combat of thi 
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scale— white, grey, yellow ochre, 
blue and green — bears the date 
1 565 on the base. Other panels, 
more modern in appearance, are 
signed on a damaged part with a 
name ending in . . . los, signify- 
ing, no doubt, Francisco Mattos, 
who executed the fine potteries of 
Sao Roque at Lisbon in the year 
1584. At Ba^alhoa there are 
also medallions with busts in relief, 
which might have come from the 
workshop of Luca della Robbia 
at the same time as those of the 
convent of the Madre de Deus at 
Lisbon. 

The circular chapel of Sanl' 
Amroa at Alcantara (c. 1580), 
the Dominican monastery at EJvas. 
a church near Ba;alhoa (1646), 
the church of Alvito, Santa Maria Marvilla atSantarem, the Matriz 
de Caldas da Rainha, the charming Manuelian collegiate church 
of Caminha on the Minho, and the 
college of Evora, are also embellished 
with revetments of porcelain. 

Art in the Eighteenth 
Century.— After the expulsion of 
the Spaniards (1640), Portugal was 
quiescent for half a century; then 
the Churrigueresque style on the one 
hand, and the influence of Italian 
architects on the other, made them- 
selves felt. But the national character 
soon asserted itself, and modified 
the foreign importations. 

Churches. — The first important 
building in which the tendencies that 
make their earliest appearance in 
the church dos Ejitinctos Carme- 
litas at Oporto (Fig. 662) are fully 
developed, is the immense monastery 
of Mafra to the north gf Lisbon 
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(Fig. 665). Joao V. 
(1706-1750). under 
whom the work was 
brought to a successful 
end, spent over 
50.000,000 francs 
(£2.000,000) upon it, 
and poured all the re- 
sources of the royal ex- 
chequer into this gulf. 
The architects were J. F. 
Ludwig of Ratisbon, and 
his son, J. P. Ludwig. 
The Portuguese tempera- 
ment is revealed in the 
decoration oE the cupola, 
the belFries, and the pinnacles, the form of which is imitated from 
those of the Jesuit Church at Salamanca (Fig, 454), This part of 
the building was the work of the son of J. F. Ludwig, Contact 
with native artists caused him to forget his father's teachings so far 
as to adopt (he taste prevalent in Portugal, and to change his name 
to Ludovici. 

At the lime when the Ludwigs were building Mafra, an Italian 
architect, Nicolas Nazodi. built at Oporto the church of Nossa 
Senhora da Assump^ao. or dos Clerigos, and the granke tower 
preceding it. Begun in 1732 in the Italian Rococo style which 
Chiavari introduced into 
Dresden at the same period 
(Hofkirche), the lower was 
finished in 1763 and the 
church in 1 779. 

The new facade of 
Santa Maria Alcobaga 
(Fig. 666). the church do 
Carmo of Oporto (1756- 
1791), and the basilica of 
the Santissimo Cora^ao de 
Jesus al Lisbon (1779- 
1 796) are expressions, 
either rhetorical or clas- 
sical, of the religious style 
of the eighteenth century. 
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The last-named, better known at 
Lisbon as the Basilica d'Estrella 
(Fig. 667). was the worlt of the 
architects Matheus Vicente and 
Reynaldo Manuel, who copied the 
arrangementa of the church of 
Mafra, and of the sculptor J. 
Machado de Castro and his prin- 
cipal pupils (inf. p, 343). It is a 
Latin cra:s with bemicycles at the 
ends of the apse and the transepts. 
The three altars of the hemicyles are 
surmounted by rich baldaquins on 
columns, the summits of which Eorm 
pointed arches of contrary Hexure 
not only in elevation, but on plan. 
FIG. 67!.-LisB"-i. PALACE OF "^^^ octagonal chapel do Senhor 

ijuiNTEi.LA. das Barrocas (e. 1 775). a very 

(Authar-s PM.) elegant neo-Manuelian transcription 

of the Baptisteries of Florence 
and Pisa, also deserves notice (Fig. 668). 

C'wil Archileclure. — A horror of the straight line, a curious 
predilection for convex and concave curves, combined with an 
entire disregard of statical laws, and a pronounced taste for 
pediments designed after the manner of Chinese roofs, characterise 
civil as well as religious architecture (Fig. 669). 

The castle of Queluz, built about 1 785 by B. Oliveira (Figs. 670, 

671). the Archbishop's 

Palace at Oporto, the 
Museum of Artillery at 
Lisbon, are among the 
more restrained manifes- 
tations of this style. In 
the interior of the Arsenal, 
the sculpture is neverthe- 
less heavy, over-abundant, 
and too lavishly gilded, 
though not without a cer- 
tain majesty and solemnity. 
It is the French archi- 
tecture of Lebrun, 
" Manuelised." As to the 
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decorative painting*, they are kept in a 

scale in which dark browni»h-red, yellow 

ochre, and a blue verging on indigo pre- 

dominate. The background* are a bluish- 
grey, and here and there we note touches 

of black. The gold of the sculptures gives 

a curious intensity to this strange colour 

scheme. 
The arrangement of rooms in line, one 

opening into another, usual both in France 

and Italy, appears to have been general 

in Portuguese palaces of the eighteenth 

century. The stairs are in straight flights, 

united by landings, and are often without a 

top-light. 

Together with the national architecture 

of this period, in which the spirit oi rta. 674.— machado. 

Manuelian art was revived, there existed a chabitv. 

colourless kind of architecture which was a i'^t"Z^s/'i^') 

kind of prolongation of the pseudo- classic or 

Michel angelesque style in favour during the Spanish domination. 

The [hospital of Santo Antonio at Oporto is an example of this 
{Fig. 673), and certain other well- 
known buildings are more or less of 
the same type ; the Pa;o (royal palace) 
das Necessidades. the work of J. P. N. 
da Silva (1743-1750. reign of Joao 
V.) ; the Palace of Quintella, Lisbon, 
which might have been designed by a 
pupil of Gabriel's (Fig. 672) ; the 
Pra^a do Comercio, Lisbon, which 
contains the offices of the various 
Ministries, and was laid out by the 
engineer -captain, E. dos Santos Car- 
valho, after the earthquake of Novem- 
ber I, 1755 ; and the triumphal arch 
which faces the Tagus in the centre 
of one of its sides 

Joao V. had invited the co-opera- 
tion of numerous foreign artists for the 
decoration of the monastery of Mafra. 
He look advantage of their presence 
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to found a school of sculp- 
ture. Its first director was 
Alessandro Giusti, and 
among its professofB were 
a Portuguese, Jose Al- 
meida, who had worked 
in Charles Monald's studio 
in Rome, and Giovanni 
Antonio, of Padua, the 
sculptor of the principal 
statues of Evora Cathe- 
dral, and of the Sf. John 
Nepomuk of the Bridge erf 
Alcantara (1743). The 
reputation of these artists 
was eclipsed by that of 
Joaquim Machado de 
Castro (Coimbra, 1731^ 
(Museum of Lisbon.) (Auih^-iPM.} Lisbon, 1822). At Lis- 

bon, his works adorn the 

cifwrium of San Vicente de Fora, the basilica of Estrella, the royal 

palace of Ajuda. and the Pra^a do Comercio. Machado also 

excelled in the modelling of terra-cotta statuettes (Fig. 674), and had 

pupils or imitators in this art, who cultivated it with success (Fig. 675). 

Among these were Alex. Gomez Diaz, Joae Sllva, Bernardo Duarte 

and Pedro d' Alcantara da Cunha. Antonio Ferreira specialised in 

the execution of little terra-cotta figures representing scenes of rustic 

life, which he rendered with equal truth and talent (Figs. 676, 677). 

Finally, certain charming 

groups of angels are 

ascribed to Frey Manuel 

de Teixeira, the famous 

author of the statues which 

adorned the convent and 

church of the Trinity at 

Santarem. They are as 

dainty as Dresden china 

figures, and might have 

been modelled by pupils 

of Bernini (Fig. 678). 
Towards the middle of 

the seventeenth century, 
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On the other hand, a 
taste for jKrttery revived 
in the north. At Oporto, 
there are many Facades 
with revetments of 
enamelled tiles. Blue 
and white are the favour- 
ite colours, reddish- 
brown and grey are aleo 
used, while light yellow, 
fawn, purple, pink and 
pale green have, unEor- 
680— Lisi"is inns MALL tunfltely, somc pariisaBB. 

°'i/'"Ji"'fi,lrJ,/«l) """^"^ At Oporto also, it is 

customary to paint the 
under surfaces of eaves a bright vermilion. The effect is very 
original, especially as the roofs are occasionally white-washed to 
counteract the heat. 

The Genius of ibe Nation Crowning Camoins, by Francisco 
d'Asslse Rodriguez (Fig. 727), and a few works of the middle of 
the nineteenth century are academic pieces of sculpture- The 
monument to Efa de Qudros, the Sainl Isidore of Seville 
(Fig. 683). The Widow, and Bacchu, (Fig. 684) of Teixeira 
Lopez make their author the worthy heir of Machado. As to 
Soares do Reis with The Exile, Moniin Rato with Cain, and 
several other sculptors and medallists, they represent, in Portugal, the 
fine tradition of the 
French school. Raphael 
Bordallo Pinheiro was 
primarily a caricaturist of 
much talent. 

[n the domain of 
painting, Jose Vital. 
Branc« Mahoma, Silva 
Porto, Simoes d' Almeida, 
Souza Pinto, Malhoa and 
Salgado enjoy a well- 
deserved reputation. 
Bordallo Pinheiro is a 
vigorous and original 
artist. His portraits CFig. 
686), some accomplished 
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studies, the historical pic- 
tures in the Arsenal 
(Fig. 685) are works of 
a very high order. They 
are distinguished by a 
simplicity and mastery of 
execution which recall 
the simpURed manner oE 
Velazquez, and sober 
colour in which tints 
broken by black pre- 
dominate, suggesting El 
Greco, 

I know not whether it f,,;, 6Sj,— bal'l lim>. vh.la kf.kh ui^aon. 
would be legitimate to in- 
clude the paving of the public roads among the minor arts. 
But if only as an example of happy initiative, I must mention 



L 



the gigantic 



the borders and backgrounds of which 
are ornamented with designs in black 
and white paving-stones. Some of 
these are very handsome, notably at 
Lisbon, on the great square of Pedro 
IV.. commonly called the Rocio. The 
very marked success of this experi- 
ment has induced me to mention it, 
the more so because, with the excep- 
tion of porcelain tiles, the traditional 
gold filigree ornaments manufactured 
for the rich farmers' wives of the 
Minho, and the fishwives of Oporto, 
and the lace of Peniche, the decora- 
tive works of art produced by Portu- 
guese workshops are all copied from 
French or English models. We seem 
to be gradually approaching a time 
when everyone will wear the same cos- 
tumes, cultivate the same arts, and 
perhaps speak the same language. God 
grant that the ethnical chariictenstics 
of the various races may not also dis- 
appear! The monotony of the world 
would then be appalling. 
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Abaci of Persian Capitals 

(enlarged), 16*. 
Abbassids,22.35, 149;I50. 
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104.150. 
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Abrahao, Rabbi (scribe), 327. 
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d'Almeida, 324*. 325. 
Achemenids, 20. 
Acinipo, see Ronda la Vieja. 
Acosta. Pedro Alvarez de, 238. 
Adam and Eoe, Commentary 

of Beatus, S3*. 
Adoration of the Magi, Pam- 

peluna, 1 67 ; Daroca trip- 
tych, 1 88* ; reredos, Sara- 

gossa, 167. 
Adriatic, 90. 
y^schylus, 53. 
Atfonso IV, 328. 
Atfonso V, 328, 329. 
Affonso, Archbishop of Evora, 

324. 333. 
Affonso, Cardinal Dom, 334. 
Atfonso, Henriquez, 302, 303, 

314.324. 
Africa, 36. 39. 53, 61, 195, 

298. 
Agost, 52. 

Agostino of Coimbra, 325. 
Agra, Taj- Mahal, 29. 
Aguado, 290. 



Aguilar d'Anguita, 52. 

Aix-la-ChapeIle.91. 

Akhpat, Church of, 33, 84, 
1 56 ; ribbed cupola of, 3*. 

Aksa, Mosque of El. 39. 

Alaquaz (pottery), 1%. 

Alava, Juan de, 21 1 . 

Albi. statues in Cathedral of, 
171. See also Ste. Cecile. 

Albistan. Hittite lions of, 5 1 . 

Alcala de Henares, 1 48, 155; 
Alcazar, 1 08, 1 55 ; Tower 
of Alcazar, 108*; Cathe- 
dral, 225 ; Chapel of the 
Order, 1 55 ; Dukes of, 
159; Window of Palace, 
223*. 

Alcala de los Panaderos, 125, 
126*. 

Alcantara, Chapel of Sant* 
Amroa, revetments, 343. 
See also under Bridge. 

Alcazar, see under Alcala de 
Henares, Madrid, Seville, 
Toledo. 

Algoa (river), 305. 

Alcoba?a. 303 ; Bible of, 326 ; 
church, 301, 342, 344; 
cloisters. 308; Cloisters of 
Dom Diniz, 304, 305*; 
Fountain of the Cloisters, 
305* ; Terra-Cotta Group, 
Death of St. Bernard; 
Tomb of Dona Brites, 
314*,316;Tombof Ignez 
deCastro,314*,315*,316; 
Tomb of Dom Pedro 1, 
316. 

Alcora de Talavera (factory). 
288. 
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Aldeguela, Jose de, 279; 

Bridge of Ronda, 279*. 
Aledo, 146. 
Aleman, Juan, 1 69. 
Alemany, 173, 
Alemteio, 313. 
Aleppo. 108, 109, 109*; 

Careat Mosque of. 37. 
Alevar, Giosetfo de, 348. 
Alexander the Great, 1 0. 
Alexandria, 95. 
Alfonso III.. Dom. 316, 326. 
Alfonso v., 174, 178. 
Alfonso VIII., 131, 150. 
Alfonso XII.. 156. 
Alhambra, see under Granada. 
Alhambra Vase, 195, 196*. 
AH (potter), 1%. 
Ali Arrondi, 190. 
Alicante, 146. 
Alienor, Queen, 320. 
Aliaferia, see under Saragossa. 
Aljubarrota. Battle of. 193; 

301,307. 
"Allah alone is God;" Com- 
mentary of Beatus, 84*. 
Almansor, see Mansur, El. 
Almarez, 148. 
Almedina, Hernando de Yane2 

dela.231. 
Almedinilla, 52. 
Almeida, Jose, 347. 
d'Almeida, Dom Joao, 325 ', 

Tomb. 324*. 
d'Almeida, Bishop Jorge, 325. 
d'Almeida, Simoes, 350. 
Almeria, 125, 198. 
Almodovar del Rio, 1 46. 
Almohades, 125, 149, 157, 

158. 198. 
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Almohade Sundard. 201*. 

203. 
Alnxxucid, Sebastian de, 224. 
Almoravides, 149. 
Almorchon, 1 46. 
Alonsol., 104. 
Alontol!.. 55.81. 
Aloii>o!n..66.81.82.95. 
Alon8oV!..57. 100. 101.104. 

107. 108. 
AlontoVII.. 128. 
AlontoX.. 161. 
AlontoX1..156. 
Alonto, Infante. 1 70. 
Altar-front at Silos. 1 25*. 
Alva. Duke of. 155. 
Alvarez, Jose. 292. 
Alvarez. Manuel, 280. 
Alvito. 323 : church of. 343. 
Amiconi, 283. 
Amiens Cathedral, 133, 135, 

137. 309: Gilded Virgin 

of, 162. 
Ampurias, 50 : Excavations of, 

55* : Juana. Countess of, 

164. 
Amru. Mosque of, 30. 93. 
Andalusia, 60. 98. 144.230. 
Andalusian School. 184, 186. 

265: style, 149,150. 
Andalusians, Mosque of the, 

Fez. 158. 
Andre Collection, 1 75. 
Andres (carver), 191. 
Angeles, Juan de los, 191. 
Angelic Salutation, San Vi- 
cente, Avila, III*. 
Anglada, 296. 
Angola, 3 1 7. 
Angouleme, 91. 
Angoumois, 105. 
Ani. church of, 33. 39 : ram- 
parts of. 109. 
Anna Selbdritt (St. Anne, 

Virgin and Child), 169. 
Annunciation, 331*, 332. 
Antenor, 240. 
Antioch, Church of the Virgin 

at, 32, 38. 
Antipendia (altar-fronts), 1 16- 

118. 
Antonio, Giovanni, 347. 
Antwerp, 328 ; Town Hall of, 

221. 
Aparicio, Tomb of. 1 55, 1 61 . 
ApoUonius of Tyana, 1 0. 
Aqueduct da Armoreira, 31 5 ; 

da Prata, 315: of Segovia, 

53*. 



Aquete, see Huguet. 
Arabia, 1. 

Arabs. 1.2.23,29,44,90,93. 
Aragoo. 130. 162, 163. 165. 

173: Juan de. 228. 
Archipelago. 90. 
Arcos. Pillory at, 326. 
Arellano, Juan de. 263. 
Arenas. Diego Lopez de, 151. 
Arenas, F. de. 268. 
Arevalo. 145. 
Arfe, Antonio de, 268. 
Arfe, Enrique de. 241, 268; 

Silver custodia, 264*. 
Arfe. Juan de, 241 ; Don 

Cristobal de Rojas y 

Sandoval, 238* ; Saint 

Michael, 238*. 
Argillo Palace, see under 

Saragossa. 
Aries. 91. 

Arles-sur-Tecb, Church of, 78. 
Armenia. 38, 39. 
Armenian Church, Type of, 7*. 
Armour made at Pampeluna, 

269*. 
Arms. 269. 
Arras, 194. 
Arsacids, 1 1 . 
Artigas, 292. 
Ashik, El. 38. 
Asia, 25, 26, 61. 298. 
Asia Minor. 1 1 . 
d'Assezat Hotel, see under 

Toulouse. 
Assyrians, 19. 
Astorga, 107, 237 ; CUithedral, 

125, 210; Porch of 

Cathedral, 211*; Town 

Hall, 234". 
Asturias, the, 1. 3. 4. 41. 55, 

91.94,121.136.337. 
Atarfe, 54. 
Ateca. 151. 
Athanagild, 54. 
Atoleiros. Battle of, 307. 
Augusta Emerita. see Merida. 
Aurona, capitals in church of, 

46*. 
Ausona, 123. 

Auvergne, 98 ; School of, 101. 
Avaro, Eduardo de, 290. 
Aveiro, Chapel do Senhor das 

Barrocas, 343*, 345. 
Avila, 107, 110, 112, 145; 

Cathedral, 1 08 ; custodia 

in Cathedral. 241 ; fortified 

chevet of Cathedral. 1 07* ; 

painted glass in Cathedral. 
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270; Door with armorial 
bearings. 147* ; Fortifi- 
cations. 1 07 : Mercado 
Grande. 1 08 ; see also 
San Vicente . and Santo 
Tomas, Avila. 

Aviles, Casa de los Baraganas, 
142. 

Aviz. Order of. 3 1 1 . 

Ayres do C^intal. 319. 

Ayuso, Rodriguez, 290 : Plaza 
de Toros. Madrid. 291 *. 

Azores. 31 7. 

Azulejos (porcelain plaques), 
322. 

Azurara. Gomez Eannes de. 
Chronicle of. 327. 
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Baalbek. 11. 

Bab-el-Futuh, Cairo. 109. 

Bab-el-Nasr, Cairo, 109. 

Babylon 10. 

Ba^alhoa, Palace of, 342. 343 ; 
Church near, 343. 

Bachelier. Nicolas, 222. 

Badaioz. Citadel 6i, 1 47. 

Badaioz, Juan de, 216; 
Cloisters of Leon Cathe- 
dral, 218*: Sacristy of 
San Marcos. 219*. 

Baena. Alfonso de, 1 85 ; 
Martyrdom of Saint 
Medinus, 189*. 

Baeza. Seminary of, 207. 

Bagdad, enceinte of, 1 09. 

Balazote, ^icha of, 52. 

Balearic Isles. 90. 

Balthasar Carlos, Infante, 252. 
257; PI. III. 

Bamian, 10. 

Banos, Ermita de San Juan, 
65, 66, 68*: Doorway 
66*; Epistle side. 68*;' 
Gospel side, 69* ; Nave 
and Aisle, 67* ; Nave 
before restoration. 67*. 

Bar, Due de. 1 73. 

Barbazan. Arnold de. 1 38. 

Barcelona. 69, 72, 74, 95, 136, 
291; Audiencia. 319; 
Dalmases Palace. 220 ; 
Casa Consistorial. 1 42, 
143*, 164; Cathedral of, 
1 36 ; Chapter House. 175: 
Choir-stalls. 190; Cathe- 
dral, monstrance. 192, 193, 
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268; Council of a Hundred, 
1 76 ; (rescoe*. 121; Guell 
Park, 291; Houses with 
painted Facades, 277* ; 
Law Courts. 291*. 292; 
Museum. n6. 117. 141. 
292 ; Palace of the Counts. 
220; Palau de la Dipu- 
tacio. 1 42. 1 43 ; Palau de 
la Diputacio. Staircase. 
1 43* ; Proto - Manuelian 
Door, 1 44 : Sagrada 
Familia, Church, 291 ; 
University. 78. 

Barcelos. Countess of, 1 50. 

Barco, Castle del, 1 55. 

Bamuevo, Sebastian, 273. 

Barron, Eduardo. 293 ; Nero 
and Seneca, 294*. 

Bartolome. Master. 162. 

Bassa, Ferrer de. 1 74. 

Bataille. Colin, 1 84. 

Batalha. Abbey, 201 , 307-31 2, 
315, 316, 335; Chapel 
of the Founder, 308; 
Chapter - house. 308 ; 
Church of Santa Maria 
da Victoria. 301, 308*; 
General View of Church 
and Cloisters, 309*; 
Chapel of the Founder, 
308* ; Chapel and Tower 
of the Founder. 309*; 
Chapter - house, 308 ; 
Cloisters. 308 ; Fountain 
of the Cloisters, 310*; 
Imperfect Chapels, 309- 
312. 318; Imperfect 
Chapels. Door, 318*) 
Royal Cloisters. 3 1 0.. 

Bayen. Francisco^ 284. 285, 

Beatus, Commentary of, 1 1 7. 
121.122,180,195. 

Becerra, Caspar, 227, 229. 
237, 239, 252 ; Maternity, 
229* ; Nuestra Senora de 
Solitud, 229 ; reredo^ of 
Astorga. 230. 

Bega. 323. 

Belchite, triptych of, 1 76. 

Belem. 301, 317-319, 335; 
doors at, 324 ; Choir- 
stalls, 335-: Great 
Cloisters, 316*; Lateral 
Door, 315*; Nave. 316*; 
porcelain factory. 322 ; 
Tower of. 320. 

Belles, Guillaume, 335. 

Bellico, Mahomat de, 1 50. 



Bellpuig, Church of. 226. 

Bellver. Castle of. Palma. 1 46. 

Bellver. Ricardo, 293. 

Belmez, Castle of, 1 46. 

Benavente, Juan de, 242, 268 
Silver custodia, 264*. 

Benedictines. 100, 130. 132. 

Benguela. 317. 

Benings. the. 1 89. 

Benlliure. 293. 

Berengarius, 128. 

Bergaz, Alfonso. 280. 

Berjoeria. Palace of. 349. 

Berlin Museum. 1 26. 

Bermejob Bartolome. 1 85, 1 86 ; 
Holy Face, 186, 190*. 
270. 

Bermejo. Jose, 296. 

Bermudez, Cean. 171,215. 

Bernini, 275. 281, 347. 

Bernuy, Juan de. 221 . 

Berruguete. Alonso, 225-227, 
239. 252 Holy Sepul- 
chre, 227,227* ; Saint Se- 
bastian, 227* i Statues at 
Valladolid. 227 ; Tomb of 
the Count of Salinas. 226*. 

Berruguete, Pedro. 180, 191. 
227; AutodaFe,\S\. 

Besan^on, Granvelle Palace at, 
221. 

Betrothal of the Virgin, 330, 
332. 

Biaz, pottery of, 1 96. 

Bible of Alcoba^, 326 ; in 
Archaeol. Library, Ma- 
drid. 123; of Avila. 122. 
123; of Charles the Bald. 
117. 120; of Dalmacio 
de Mur, 1 23 ; of Noailles, 
1 22. 1 23 ; of San Isidoro 
ofLeon,80;of 1240, 187: 
Hebrew Bible at Lisbon, 
327. 

Bibliotheque Nati<»ale, Paris, 
80,117. 180. 

Bidiapur.29,211. 

Bindinz of an Evangeliary, 
125*. 

Bishops, Portrait of two. 333*, 
335. 

Bison, Cave of Altamira, 50*. 

Black Sea, 92. 

Blanche of CastiUe. 132. 133. 

Blanche, wife of Pedro I., 1 53. 

Blay, 293. 

Boabdil, 203, 204; Boabdil's 
Helmet. 204*; Boabdil's 
Sword. 203*. 204. 
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Bocairente. Sphinx of. 52. 
Boffi, Guillermo. 1 37. 
Bonafe, Matias, 190; Choir- 

stalls by. 192*. 
Book of the Passion, 161, 

165*. 
Borgona, Felipe de, 191. See 

also Vigami. . 

Borgona, Juan de, 181, 182. 
183. 

Borrassa. Luis. 174. 180; Vir- 
gin in Glory, Todos los 
Santos, 1 78* ; School of 
Borassa, Salome, altar- 
piece, 178*. 

Borrell. Count Ramon, 72. 

Borromini. 272. 

Bort. Jaime. 273 ; West Front 
of Cathedra] of Murcia, 
273*. 

Bosch Collection. 267. 

Bosch y Barrau, Don Pablo, 
186. 

Boucher, 284. 

Boucicaut. Book of Hours of 
Marechalde, 175. 

Bourges Cathedral. 133, 160. 

Boutelou, Etienne, 274 ; Palace 
(rf'lldefonso (La Granja), 
275*. 

Bouts. Dirck. 182. 

Braga, adufas at, 324 ; Casa 
dos Coimbras. 320; Ca- 
thedral, 87 ; choir-stalls, 
342 ; embroideries, 337. 

Braganza, adufas at, 324; 
Antiga Casa do Senado. 
311*, 313. 

Braganza. Maria Barbara de, 
275. 

Bramante.215,225,338. 

Brazil. 3 17. 349. 

Brefie Tratado, manuscript, 
327. 

Breoiario de Amor, manu- 
script. 187. 

Bridges. 147, 148, 279; of Al- 
cantara, 53, 54*, 148; 
Almarez. 148 ; of Batalha, 
315;ofCeret, 147. 150*; 
of Dizful, 18*, 19,20; of 
San Juan de las Abadesas, 
1 5 1 ; of San Juan, Gerona. 
148; of Leon, 279; of 
Merida. 53 ; of San Mar- 
tin, 125, 148. 152; of 
Ronda, 279* ; of Segovia, 
Madrid, 279; of Shuster. 
19, 20; of Toledo, Ma- 
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drid. 279; of ValencU. 
279: of Zamora. 131. 

Brite*. Dona. 307. 316. 342. 

British Islet. 92. 

Brito. Frey Bernardo di, 326, 
328. 

Brittany. 91. 

Bronze Stag, (aquamanile), 94. 

Bronzino. 232. 

Brotttsa, Green Mosque of. 68. 

Bmnellescbi. 173.219. 

Bruvelas, Juan de, 1 72. 

Buen Retiro. 272, 279, 288. 

Bug. 92. 

Buitrago, 181. 

Bullo(Avila.31*. 

BullsofCostig.3l. 

Burgos, 131 : Calle Feman 
Gonzalez, 213 ; Casa del 
Cordon, 212; Casa de 
los Cubes, 213; Casa 
de Miranda, 213. 213*; 
Cathedral, 132 - 133, 
134*. 139; Cathedral. 
Chapel of the Condestable, 
169. 212. 310; Cathe- 
dral. cu3<o<Aa, 241 ; Cathe- 
dral, choir - stalls, 191 ; 
Cathedral, crucero. 308; 
Cathedral, dome, 211; 
Cathedral, door, 268 : 
Cathedra], gates, 268 ; 
Cathedral, nave and cru- 
cero, 1 34* ; Cathedral, 
painted windows, 270 ; 
Cathedral, plaii, 1 33* ; 
Cathedral, Sarmental door, 
1 64* ; Cathedral, sculp- 
tures in. 1 60 ; Cathedral, 
Tras-Sagrario, 224 ; Door 
with armorial ■ bearings, 
212; Museum. 86, 87. 
125. 

Burgundy, 5. 98, 120. 164, 
173, 178. 264. 306, 335; 
Philippe of, see Borgona, 
Felipe, and Vigarni ; 
School of. 1 68. 

Bust of Elche, 97. 

Byzantium, 1. 4, 42, 44, 54, 
59, 89,91. 93. 120.264, 
299. 



C. 

Caceres. 148. 

Cadiz Cathedral, monstrance. 
268 ; reredos, 244. 



Cadiz. Town Hall. 236. 

Caesaraea, 3 1 . 

Cafont, March. 143. 

Cabors. 91 ; Chrizt, ivory at, 
114. 

Cairo, 324 ; Mosque of Amru, 
31*. 32*: Mo«iue of Bars- 
bay, door, 198; Mosque 
of Saleb Telaye, door, 
197 : Mowiue of Tatar el 
Hidjazie, 198; Mosque of 
Tttlun, 31* ; Necropolis of 
KaitBey.21Z 

Calatayud, 151. 

Caldeira, Exluardus. 327. 

Calderon. 233. 257. 300. 

Caliphs, 97,98; of Bagdad, 
33 ; of Cordova, 86. 

Calixtns III.. Pope. 206. 

Calvo, Bishop Bernard, 88. 

Caminha. revetments in church 
of, 343. 

Camara Santa, Oviedo, 55) 57. 
63.81. 

Campana, Pedro. 247; De- 
acent from the Cross, 244*. 

Campero. Juan, 208. 

Candonero of the College of 
Nobles. 326*, 327. 

Candelabrum. 267*. 

Cangas de Onis, 1 48. 

Cano. Alonso, 244-246, 249. 
259. 280; Saint Anne, 
the Virgin, and the Infant 
Jesus, 242* ; Saint Bruno, 
245 : Dead Christ, 256* ; 
Head of John the Baptist, 
241*; Soledad, La, 24]*, 
245. 260; Virgin and 
Child, 257*. 

Canossa, Chapel of Bohemond. 
43. 

Cantigas del Rey Sabio, Las 
(manuscript), 1 87, 1 89. 
190*: Detail of a page. 
191*. 

Canyes, Marcos, 193. 

Capellas Imperfeitas. see 
under Batalha. Imperfect 
Chapels. 

Cappadocia. 31. 32.34, 37-39. 

Capra. Alvares. 290. 

Caracalla. Baths of, 44, 

Caravaggio, 256. 

Carbonero, Moreno, 294 ; The 
Prince de Viana. 295*. 

Carbonell, Juan. 1 92. 

Carcassonne, 77. 

Carducci, see Carducho. 
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Carducho^ Vicente, 248. 

Cardona, 143. 

Cardooa, Tomb of Isabel aaj 

Ratr.on de, 226. 
Carlier, Rene, 274, 275; 

Palace of San Idefooso 

(La Grania>, 273*. 
Carlos III. el Noble, 1 38. 168. 
Carlos, Infante Don, 256. 
Carmona. Salvador. 280 ; Chrii 

scourged, 279*. 
Carpet with the Arms c^ 

Marina de A.yala and 

Fabrique EmSquez, 201*. 
Carpintero, Macias, 215. 
Carracci, 283. 

Carreno, Fernando de, 1 45. 
Carreno de Miranda, Juan. 259. 
Carro^ Elduardo, 294. 
Carthage, 5 1 , 84. 
C^arvajal, Lino de, 232. 
C^arvalho, E. dos Santos de 

(engineer), 346. 
Carvalho, Dona Santa Cata- 

lina, 334*; Portrait of 

Catherine ci Aragon, 333. 
Casa Consistorial, see under 

Barcelona. 
Casa de Pilatos, see under 

Seville. 
Casas. Ramon. 295. 
Cases y Nova, Fernando de, 

274 ; Basilica ol Santiago, 

274*. 
Casket in embroidered Leather. 

202*. 
Castayls, Jayme, 162. 
Castellon de Ampurias, Catalan 

House. I4th century, 1 42*, 

143. 
Castilho, Diogo de, 324. 
Castilho, Joao de, 303, 317. 

319. 
Castillo, 1, 72. 94. 95, 103. 

128. 131. 132, 135. 146. 

152. 162. 165. 282.302; 

churches of. 64 ; fortresses 

of, 314. 
Castillian School. 167. 179- 

184, 186; Don Enrique 

II. and Dona Juana at 

the Feet of the Virgin, 1 84. 
Castillo, Juan del. 248. 249, 

259, 260. 
Castro Daire, mitre of, 337. 
Castro, Felipe de, 280. 
Castro, Guillen de, 233. 300. 
Castro, Ignez de, 314*. 315*. 

316.352*. 
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Castro, Joaquim Machado de, 

345, 347. 
Castro, Juan Sanchez de, 185. 
Castulo, 54. 

Catalonia, I. 4. 5, 36. 51, 70. 

72, 74, 75. 78, 91, 94, 

96, 98. Ill, 114. 120. 

121,124.128,132.136. 

Catalan School, 167, 173- 

178,186. 
Catalan Style, 1 42* 
Cate, 179. 

Catholic Majesties, Their, 204, 
224, 331 ; and Family, 
188*. 
Caucasus, 92. 
Cayla, Aimery, 22 1 . 
Cazuela, 151. 
Cellas, Cloisters of, 303, 

304*. 
Celon, 122. 
Ccret, 147. 

Cerro de los Santos, 50, 5 1 . 
Cervantes, 233, 284. 
Cervantes, Tomb of Cardinal, 

172. 
Cespedes, Pablo de. 248. 
Chacon, Francisco, 183. 
Chaldaea, 88. 
Chaldaean architecture, 14, 18. 

19.41. 147. 
Chalice of Archbishop Lope de 
Luna, 1 93 ; of Archbishop 
Dalmacio de Mur, 1 94. 
Champagne, 135. 
Charente, 105. 
Charlemagne, Sword of, 25. 
Charles II. of Spain, 259, 262, 

263, 274. 284. 
Charles III. of Spain, 287. See 

also Carlos el Noble. 
Charles IV. of Spain, 285- 

287. 
Charles V. of Spain, 281. 
Charles v.. Emperor, 157, 
190,207, 221, 233. 234. 
237,241,247. 
Charles V. of France, altar of^ 

227. 
Chartres, Cathedral, 1 09. 

133. 160. 
Chasuble, 266*. 
Chatranais (Chatranez), Ni- 
colas, 317.319,326.330, 
335. 
Checa. 295 ; Invasion of 

Barbarians, 297*. 
Chicharra. Eduardo. 2%. 
China, 25, 40. 



Choir-stalls. 190; of Grada- 
faes. 192*. 

Chosroes. 17; Cup of. 20*. 
22. 25 : Robe of. 24*. 

Chosroes, II., 20, 23 ; hunting, 
21*. 

Chrisma, San Pedro el Vie jo, 
Huesca. 81*. 

Christ, ivory figure of, 114; 
wooden figures of, 114. 

Christ in Glory, Cathedral of 
Vigo, 116*: St. Genis- 
des- Fontaines, 96*, 1 1 4. 

Churriguera, Jeronimo, 274. 

Churriguera. Jose. 274. 

Churriguera, Nicolas, 274. 

Churrigueresque Style, 274. 

Cilicia, 32, 38. 

Cinanda, Vicente, 295. 

Cintra. 326, 342. 349 ; Palace 
of, 321-323: in 1507. 
322*; in actual state, 322* ; 
pottery at, 348. 

Cisneros, Cardinal, 224. 

Cistercians, 303. 

Cistercian Style, 130, 131. 

Citeaux, 128, 132. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 236 ; comer- 
door of Armoury, 224*, 
221 ; triptych in Cathe- 
dral, 182. 

Clairvaux, 304. 

Clavero, see Sotomayor, Fr. de. 

Clermont, Cathedral of, 1 37. 

Cluny, 100, 132; Monks of. 
101, 123, 13«: Museede. 
88, 126, 203: School of, 
103.104. 111. 

Coca, Castle of, 145, 146, 
148*. 

Codice Calixtino. 101 ; de las 
Cantigas. 1 87 ; de la Coro- 
nacion, 1 88 ; Emilianus, 
81 : Vigilanus, 81. 86*. 
96, 195. 

Coelho, Benito, 348. 

Coello, Alonso Sanchez, 251, 
348: Portrait of Don 
Carlos, 245* ; Portrait of 
Dofia Catalina, 333, 
334* : Portrait of Dona 
Isabel Clara Eugenia, 
246*. 

Coello, Claudio, 263; Apo- 
theosis of Saint Augustine, 
262. 

Cotfer of the Cathedral of 
Palencia,91*. 

Cogolla, 87. 
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Coimbra, 301, 302, 335; 
Cathedral, 301-303, 306. 
338 ; Chalice and Cross, 
336 ; embroideries, 337 ; 
Especiosa Door, 325 ; 
reredos, 325 ; revetments. 
322 : House of Maria 
Tellez, 320; Pantheon, 
318; pictures at 331.334, 
335: Se Velha, 303*; 
Se Velha, porcelain re- 
vetments, 32 1 * ; Se Velha, 
Nave, Epistle side. 304* ; 
Se Velha, Nave and Side 
Aisle. Gospel side, 303* ; 
Se Velha, reredos of the 
high altar 325* ; Tomb of 
Dom Atfonso Henriquez. 
324; Tomb of Dom 
Sanchez, 324 ; University, 
338. 

Coin of Shapur I.. 20*. 21*. 

Colegiata of San Juan de 
Abadesas, 76, 77. 

Colin. Michel, 221. 

Cologne Cathedral, 137. 307. 

Colonia. Francisco de. 1 33. 

C(Jonia Junonia, 53. 

Columbus, Christopher, 1 70, 
294. 

Comes Manuscript, 79. 

Como, 44. 

Compendio del Arte de Car- 
pintaria, 151. 

Constantine, Baptistery of, 70. 

Contreras, Cardinal, 1 55. 

Contucci, see Sansovino. 

Copin, Diego, 224. 

Cordoba. Pedro de, 1 85. 

Cordova. 52.67.68, 125, 146. 
151; Cathedral. 210; 
Cathedral, door. 1 97 ; Ca- 
thedral, monstrance, 268 ; 
Cathedral, Villaviciosa 
Chapel. 156, 158*; city 
of. 54.98,198; Emirs of. 
85. 148; Mosque of, 29. 
30*. 37. 38, 43. 59, 67. 
83-85. 93, 97, 1 56, 1 58 ; 
Mosque, Interior. 88* ; 
Mosque, plan, 42*. 

Coronation of the Virgin, 
119*, 329*. 

Corrado, 283. 

Corral, Felipe del. 280. 

Correa, 332, 334 ; his Victory 
over the Moors, 332*. 

Correggio. 249. 

Coruiia. Soportales. 290*. 
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CotU e Silva, J. da, 349. 

Co«tic.3i. 

Covadooga. 148; Basilica of. 
289. 290\ 

Covarrubiat, Andres de, 1 72. 

Crescenzi, 234, 272. 

Cristo del gran Poder, Con- 
fraternity of, 243. 

Cross of the Angels, 81 . 87*. 

Cross of San Fernando, 94*. 

Crossof Victoi7.81.86\ 

Crou, processional. 265*. 

Crosses, wayside, 171. 

Crown of Saint Ferdinand. 
195\ 

Crusaders. 41. 147. 199. 

Cruz, Diego de la, 1 70. 

Ctesiphon, 14, 13, 18. 23. 

Cuba, Marquis de, 289. 

Cuba Palace, see Palermo. 

Cuellar. 143. 

Cuenca, 87 ; Cathedral, door, 
268 : Cathedral, gates. 
268. 

Cuerda seca, 270. 

Cunha, Luis de, 328. 

Cunha, Pedro d'Alcantara da, 
347. 

Cup of Chosroes, see Chosroes. 

Cup of Saint Ferdinand, 196*. 

Custodia of Daroca. 194*. 

Cyprus, 311. 



D. 

Dalbade, see under Toulouse. 

Damascus, 36, 141 ; Great 
Mosque, 32*, 36-39. 40*. 
72. 

Dalmau, Luis, 176, 177, 178, 
185; Altar-piece of the 
Councillors, 177, 180*; 
Scho(J of Dalmau, Coron- 
ation of the Virgin, 181*. 

Dameghan, 33. 

Dancart, 172, 173, 191. 

David, Gerard, 333. 

David, Louis, 294. 

Daroca, 151 ; Altar-piece of, 
184; Cast dia of, 163. 
192, 196; Door, 197*; 
5ain/ Dominic, from, 184, 
189*. 

Darro (river), 1 98. 

Decalzas Reales, Las (con- 
vent), 229. 

Decorated Lintel, Well at 
Merida, 88*. 



Decorated Pillar. Well at 

Lerida. 88*. 
Degrain, Munoz. 293 ; Death 

of Deademona, 298*. 
Delacroix. 293. 
Delaroche. 295. 
Dello.173. 176,179. 
Delcrme. Pkilibert. 220. 
Delos. 52. 

Derre-e-Shahr, 17, 25. 36. 
Descent from the Cross, 1 1 0*. 

118*, 172*. 330*, 341*. 
Despujol, Canon, 1 92. 
Diaz, Alex, (jomez, 347. 
Diaz, Don Pedro, 135. 
Diez, Pedro, 206. 
Digor (church), 33. 
Diniz, Dom,314. 316. 32& 
Dizful, 19,20. 
Dialubi. 157. 
Dnieper. 92. 
Dniester, 92. 

Doges' Palace. Venice, 219. 
Door of the Lions, see under 

Toledo. 
Domenech y Montacer, Luis. 

292. 
Dominicans, 312. 
" Dominus in Nubibus." Com- 

mentary of Bealust 84*. 
Dominguez, Alfonso, 3 1 0. 
Donatello. 223. 
Donoso, Jose Ximenes, 273. 
Dourdin, Jean, 184. 
Douro, 148.314. 
Dresden. Hofkirche, 344. 
Duarte, Bernardo. 347. 
Duarte, Dom. 309. 
Durango, 171. 
Diirer, Albert, 267. 
Dyck. A. van, 260. 



E. 

Ecclesiastical Objects, 266. 

Edessa. 38. 

" Edgar," illuminator, 326. 

Edward 111. of England, 310. 

Egara, 5 ; basilica, 70, 74. 

Egas, Anequin, 1 69, 1 72. 

Egas, Anton, 208. 

Egas, Enrique, 1 53, 206. 209. 

210, 212; and Diego de 

Siloe, Granada Cathedral, 

209*. 
" Ego sum Lux Mundi," 1 22*. 
Egypt, I, 9. 12. 25, 29. 31. 

39, 107.229. 



Elche, 50. 148; Bust of. 51 
52* ; statue found a: 
52. 

EJne, Church ol, 78 ; belfn 
75* ; cloisters. 80*. 

Elvas, 324 ; rev^ments >. 
Dominican moaastor. 3-4: 

Ely (Cathedral, Lady Chape 
208. 

Embrmdery. 269, 337. 

Emporion, 50, 54. 

Enamels, 124, 125. 

Enamelled Casket orna- 
mented with uncut stoaa 
126*. 

Ende (scribe), 80. 

England, 9 1 . 

Enrique, Don, 142. 

Enrique I., 167. 

Enrique II., 180; and Dona 
J nana, votive iMcture, 180. 
184*. 

Enrique. III., 157. 

Elnrique, IV., 1 80. 

Episcopal Crozier, 263*. 

Elresma (river), 1 46. 

Ermesendis, Countess. 72. 

Escorial, 208. 232*. 233. 234, 
241. 267. 275, 278. 3IZ 
340; Church of the. 233*: 
Library, 187, 188; Pas 
theon, 272. 

Eshmiatzin (church). 33. 

Eschwege, Baron, 349. 

Espiel, 146. 

Espinosa. Jacinto Jeronimo de, 
263. 

Espirade rOgly, 107. 

Estella. 112. 143: Church oi 
the Holy Sepulchre, 1 64* ; 
Colegiata del Sar. 112, 
114*; houses at, 220: 
Palace of the Dukes o^ 
Oanada. 114. I42;Palacf 
of the Dukes of Granada, 
Capital in, 115*; Porch 
of San Miguel, 1 12*. 

Eunate (Navarre), 1 06. 

Evangeliary of Saint Medard, 
1 20 ; of the Emperor Loth- 
aire. 1 20 ; of Roncevaux 
125. 

Eoe, Rood-Screen at Albi. 
175*. 

Evora. 323; Cathechal, 105. 
306*. 306. 311. 315: 
Cathedral. Chevet and 
dome, 307 ; Cathedral, 
crozier, 336 ; Cathedral. 
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Nave, Epistle side, 307 ; 
Cathedra), Statues in, 
347, 313*; Church do 
Carmo, 320 ; CoUese of, 
336 ; Convent of Loyos, 
revetments, 348 ; Convent 
of Loyos, cloisters, 332 ; 
Elrmida de San Brazi 
311; House of G. de 
Resende, 320, 320* ; 
Nossa Senhora de Gra^a, 
337, 338* ; Temple. 54. 
55*. 

Elvoramente, Convention of, 
348. 

d'Evreux. Philippe. 1 38. 

Elwer, gold and enamel, 22*^ ; 
of Horyuji, 22* ; of Pau- 
lowka, 22* ; Silver, 22*. 

Eyck, Hubert van, i 77, 330. 

Eyck, Jan van, 173, 177, 
178-180.324,328. 

Ezmel Ballabar, 1 54. 

Elzra, see Saint George of. 



F. 

Fabres, A.. 2%. 
Fabri, 349. 
Face of Jesus, 186. 
Facundus (scribe), 80 ; Com- 
mentary of, 1 1 7. 
Faience, 194-1%, 269. 
Falquez y Urfi, Pedro, 292. 
Fancelli, D., 225. 
Farnese, Elizabeth, 275. 
Farnese Palace, 338. 
Fars, 2. 8, 11,15,31,147. 
Fatimites, 42. 
Favariis, see Favari. 
Favari, Jacques, 137. 
Ferdinand IV., 280. 
Ferdinand VII., 290. 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 1 88. 
Ferdinand ol Saxe-Coburg 

349. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, statues 

of, 225. 
Fernandez, Alejo, 248. 
Fernandez, Bartolome, 191, 

268. 
Fernandez, Gregorio. see 

Hernandez. 
Fernando I., of Aragon. 164. 

307. 
Fernando III.. 133, 154. 

155. 
Fernando I V^ 1 35. 



Fernando. Infante, 316. 

Fernando, Don, 1 1 3. 

Fernay (enameller), 337. 

Ferreira, Antonio, 347 ; Rustic 
Meal, 347* ; Peasants 
going to market, 347*. 

Ferrer Collection, 1 75. 

Fez, 158. 

Fight between Horsemen, 
Nakhsh-e-Rustem, 18*. 

Figuieredo.Christovao, Correa's 
Victory ooer the Moors, 
332*. 

FilloIyGranell.A., 296. 

Firuz-Abad, Palace of, 2*. 
8-13. 18. 26, 27. 34. 39, 
40. 41. 59: Cupola. 9*; 
Exterior, 1 0* ; Great hall 
restored. 11*; horse-shoe 
arches, 43* ; principal 
facade, 9*. 

Flamenco, Juan, 181-1 83. 

Flanders, 91, 168, 174, 264, 
328 

Florence, 174.248,265. 

Florida, Chapel of La, 286. 

Fonseca, Alonso, 215. 

Fonseca family. 1 46. 

Pons Vitae (Oporto). 329*. 
330.331. 

Fontana, 275. 

Fontanet, 270. 

Fontevrault, Abbey, 91, 144. 
305. 

Fontfroide Abbey. 128. 129. 

Forment, Damian, 223 ; re- 
redos of Barbastro, 223 ; 
reredos of Huesca, 223, 
224; reredos of Monte 
Aragon, 223 ; reredos of 
Nuestra Senor del Pilar; 
reredos of Poblet, 223; 
tomb of Martin Vasquez 
de Arce, 225*. 

Fortresses, 125, 144-147. 

Fortuny, 295. 

Fragonard, 284. 

France. 4. 5, 36. 44. 49. 
91-94, 96-98, 114, 121, 
137. 152. 167. 173. 178, 
207.208,237.264,298. 

Francisco, Bernardo, 1 72. 

Francisco, Marco. 1 72. 

Francisco, Lino Morales. 248. 

Francisco. Pedro. 341. 

Frescoes. 118-1 22. 

Fresdelval, 170. 

Friedrich. Johan, 190. 

Fuente Ovejuna, 146. 
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Funchal, Madeira, Cathedral, 

312. 
Furniture, 269. 



G. 

Gabriel. 346. 

Gaillard, Chateau. 41, 199. 

Galicia,4,94, 110, 136. 

Gali. Ince de. 1*54. 

Galindo, Beatriz, 143. 

Gallego, Juan, 171. 

Gallegos, Fernando, 16L 182 ; 

Christ bearing the Cross. 

182. 187*. 
Galligans (river). 72, 73, 77. 
Gama, Vasco de. 301 . 
Gand, -Chateau des Comtes, 

41. 
Gandarias, Justo, 294. 
Garcia, Alvar, 1 03. 
Garcia Ramirez IV., 1 28. 
Garcia, Simon, 209. 
Garnelo y Alda, 295 ; Death 

o/Lucan- Fragment, 297*. 
Gascony, Gulf of, 22 1 . 
Gaston of Beam, Horn of, 87. 
Gaudi, Antonio, 291. 
Gaul, 4. 
Genadio, Bishop of Astorga, 

67. 
Genealogia Universal de San- 

doOal, 327. 
Genii (river), 198. 
Genoa. 90. 
Germany. 44. 98, 168, 174. 

264. 
Germigny-des-Pres, 92 ; Nave, 

Aisles, and Apse, 97. 
Gcrona,50, 77. 80. 123. 136. 

143; Cathedral of. 69. 

1 37 ; Cathedral, mon- 
strance, 268. 
Ghilgamesh, 88, 96*. 
Ghirlandajo, D., 1 83. 
Gift of the Holy Ghost, The, 

119*. 
Gijon, 64. 

Gil, G. Gomez. 296. 
Gilarte, Mateo, 263. 
Gines, Jose, 292. 
Giralda, see under Seville 

Cathedral. 
Giralte, Francisco, 230 ; Moses 

bidding the Sun standstill 

229*. 
Gironde, 105. 
Giusti. Alessandro, 347. 
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GizoQ, Juan Antonio, 247 ; 
Dying Christ, 243*. 247. 

Glass, enamelled, 203 ; painted, 
270. 

Goa,342. 

"Golden Century" in Spain, 
232. 233. 264. 265. 292. 

Goldsmith's work. 191-193. 
335.341. 

Gomar. Antonio and Francisco. 
190. 

Gombao. Gabriel. 1 54. 

Gomez. Juan, 244. 

Gon^aloes, Estevao, missal oi, 
327. 

Gon^alves. Nuno, 238, 239; 
Henry the Navigator, 
326*; Pentecost, 327*; 
Adoracao de San Vi- 
cente, 327*, 328*. 

Goujon. Jean, 220. 

Gonzalvo de Cordova, "the 
Great Captain," 228. 

Gospel of St. Luke, miniature 
from, 85*. 

Gothic Style. 159. 

Goya. 230. 284-287; The 
Declaration, 283*; The 
Fair Bookseller, 281* 
285; Portrait of Don 
Bayen, 282* ; Portrait of 
GuiUemardet. 282* ; 285 ; 
Portrait oi Maria Luisa. 
283*. 285. 286; Portrait 
of the Marchioness de Es- 
peja, 281*. 285; Maya 
Desnuda, 284*. 286 ; 
Maya Vestita, 284* ; Por- 
trait of Isabel Corbo de 
Porcel, 285 ; La Torera, 
285*, 286; works. 284. 
287. 

Gradafes, Convent of, 1 90. 

Granada. 29. 54. 146. 151. 
158.198, 204. 210. 223; 
Alcazaba. 1 99 ; Alham- 
bra. 139. 195, 198-202; 
Alhambra, Carved Stuc- 
coes, 1 99* ; Alhambra. 
Court of the Lions. 199. 
200. 201 ; Alhambra, 
Hall of the Ambassadors, 
198*. 200; Alhambra, 
twin capitals ; Cathedral 
of, 209 ; Cathedral, pain- 
ted glass in, 270 ; Chapel 
Royal, 224-225; School 
of. 259 ; Torres Bermejas, 
198; town-hall, 236. 



Granjea, Jose, 29Z 

Greco. El. 237,252-254.266- 
268 ; Burial of the Count 

, <rOr^ax.247*.253:Holy 
Family. 247*; works of, 
254. 

Greece. 200. 

Greeks. 41, 52. 

Guadalajara. 1 83 ; Patio of 
the Palace of the Duke 
dennfantado.156. 157*. 

Guadalete, 2. 

Guadalquivir (river), 1 46, 279. 

Guadalupe, Pedro de, 268. 

Guadiana (river), 3 1 4> 

Guarrazar, 54, 55, 81. 

Guas. Juan. 1 40, 169 ; brothers. 
171. 

Gudesteiz. Pedro, 113. 

Gudiel, Feman, tomb of, 1 54. 

Gudin. 295. 

Guedes, Manuel, 341. 

Guell Park, 291. 

Gueureme. 32. 67 ; subter- 
ranean Chapel of Ttikale. 
37*. 

Guimet, Musee, 24. 

Guinea, 3 1 7. 

Guiu Collection. 203. 

Gumiel, Pedro, 1 53. 

Guimariies, adufas at, 324 ; 
Cross of. 336; embroi- 
deries at, 337 ; triptych of 
Nossa Senhora da Oliveira, 
336. 

Gutierrez, Francisco, 280. 

Guzman, Don Juan Quenones 
y.216. 



H. 

Hacket, see Huguet. 
Hadrament, 17. 
Hadrian's Villa, Tivoli, 44. 
Hakemlll..83.86. 
Hamadan, 17. 
Hamet (potter), 1%. 
Hammadids. 204. 
Haram-esh-Sherif. 39. 
Halra, Palace of, 6. 9. 10. 13, 

34, 53, 56, 147; Central 

part of. 3*. 
Hauch Kauri, 1 7. 36. 
Hazan. Maestre, 143. 
Hedjaz, 12. 

Hegira. 21, 33, 109,204. 
Heidelberg, 221. 
Hellenistic architecture, 83. 



Henri of Narbonne. Masttf. 
137. 

Henrique, see Enrique. 

Henriques. Cardinal - King, 
337. 

Henriques, Count, 326. 

Henriques. Infante, 311, 313. 
316, 327 ; see also Henry 
the Navigator. 

Henriquez. Book of Hours of 
Juana, 188. 

Henry the Navigator. 316; 
Portrait of, 326*. 327. 
327*. 329 ; see also Hen- 
riques, Infante. 

Heraclitts, 23. 

Hercules delivering Hesione, 
Porcelain of Mondoa, 
287*. 

Hernandez. Oegorio 239. 242. 
294 ; Baptism of Christ, 
237*. 240; Pieta, 240; 
Virgin of Sorrows, 237*. 
240. 

Herrera. Francisco, el Afozo, 
250, 262. 276. 

Herrera. Francisco, el Viejo, 
248. 250, 255, 256. 

Herrera, Juan de, 208. 233. 
235. 236,279; House of 
Jose de la Calle. 234*; 
Monastery of San Lorenzo, 
(El Escorial), 232*. 

Hesse Darmstadt, 98. 

Hirah. 16. . 

HishamL83. 101. 

Hisham II.. 87. 88. 

Historia Troyana, 188. 

Hogarth. 285. 

Holy Relics, Shrine of the. 82. 

Holy Sepulchre, 167*. 

Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem, 7, 
32, 38. 

Honnecourt, Villard de, 1 28. 

Hontanon, Juan Gil de. 208, 
209 ; Salamanca Cathe- 
dral, 208* : Segovia Ca- 
thedral. 208*. 

Hontanon, Rodrigo Gil de, 
208. 209 ; Segovia Cathe- 
dral. 208*. 
Houasse. Michel-Ange. 283. 
Houasse, Rene Antoine, 283. 
Huelgas, Las. 303 ; Convent 

of Noble Ladies. 131. 
Huelva. 146. 
Huerta. Juan de la. 1 64. 
Huesca. 169; Cathedral, 223 ; 
Reliquary of. 1 25. 
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Huguet (architect). 310, 314, 

335. 
Huguet, Jaime, 176, 332; 
Altar-piece of th.e Santos 
. Medicos, 176*. 
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Ibarra, Pedro. 215; Patio of 
the College oi Santiago 
Apostol.217*. 
IbaseU, J. C, 296. 
Iberia, 52. 

Ibiza, Balearic Isles, 1 43 ; 
Ajimez with armorial bear- 
ings, 147* : pottery, 1%. 
Ibn BatuUh, 195. 
IbnHud, 198. 
Iborra, L. C, 296. 
Ile-de-France, 135, 161. 
Illuminated manuscripts, 187. 

326. 
India, 10,25,202.317. 
Ingles, Jorge, 181 ; Altar-piece 

of Buitrago, 181. 
Innocent III., Pope, 150. 
Ireland, 120. 
Ironwork, 268. 
Iruela y Arlola, A., 295. 
Isabel of Aragon, 3 1 4, 3 1 6. 
Isabel, Dona, 328. 
Isabel, Santa (Queen), 328. 
Isabel of Portugal. 157. 
Isabella the Catholic. 140. 143. 

157. 212; letter of, 183; 

oratory of, 270; portrait 

of, 187*;tUlueof,226*. 
Isabella II.. 292, 294. 
Isaiah's Lips touthed with 

Lioe Coal; Bible de No- 

ailles. 124*. 
Isidore of Seville, his Etymo- 
logies, 65. 
Islam. 2. 4. 29. 32, 80. 149. 

187.264.312. 
Ispahan, 211; Sahn of the 

Mesdjid Djami, 40*. 
Italica, 3ee Santiponce. 
Italy, 5, 43. 45, 46, 93. 1 73. 

178, 183, 223, 230, 237. 

256.264,265,298. 
Ivories, 161. 
Ivory Casket of Abdel Melek, 

91*: of Saidet Allah, 

92* ; Ivory Christ, Leon, 

114.115*. 



J. 



Jaca, 69. 

Jacomart. Ba^o, 1 79. 

Jacomart, Jaime. 178. 

Jaen, 125. 198, 210; Cathe- 
dral, Capilla de Santa 
Cecilia. 269; Cathedral, 
crucero and apse, 210*; 
Cathedral, monstrance. 
268. 

Jaime I. of Aragon, 88, 
132. 

Jaime II., 162. 

Japan, 40. 

Jareno, 290. 

Jativa. 1 79. 

Jean sans Peur, 1 64. 

Jerusalem. 70, 1 59 ; Mosque 
of Omar, 38 ; see also 
Holy Sepulchre, Kubbet- 
es-Sakhra, Kubbet-es-Sil- 
sileh. 

Jesus appearing to the Holy 
Women, 333. 334.* 

Jews in Spain, 150, 183. 

Joao I., 307, 308, 315, 316, 
321. 

Joao II. 311, 316, 324, 
337. 

Joao III., 332. 

Joao v., 346, 348. 

Joao, Infante, 316. 

Johan. Jordi, 1 64. 

Johan, Pere, 1 43, 1 66. 

Jordan, 15. 

Joanna the Mad, 207, 
225. 

Juan I., 173, 179. 

Juan II.. 145, 157, 159. 179; 
tomb of Juan II., and 
Dona Isabel. 170. 

Juan of Aragon, Archbishop. 
162. 

Juan Bautista, 233. 

Juana, Infanta of Portugal. 
251. 

Juana, Princess, 167. 

Juana, Queen, 180. 

Juanes. Juan de, 231, 249, 
265; £ccef/omo.231*. 

Jubara, see Juvarra. 

Judaea, 3 1 . 

Juni, Juan de, 233, 238; 
Descent from the Cross, 
235. 238*; Entombment, 
238; ytrgin of the 
Swords, 236*. 
Juvarra, Felipe de, 275. 
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Kairwan, Mosque of, 38 ; in- 
terior of, 34* ; mihrab of. 

34*. 
Kalaa of Beni Hammad, 195, 

202 ; see also Kasr-el- 

Menar. 
Kalat-shergat. 19. 
Kaleh-e-Khosru, 15, 17. 
Kara Kilissa, 36*. 
Karaks, 147, 199. 
Kasr-Kharaneh, I*, 15,16,18, 

26,34,41. 71, 89; semi- 

cupola on squinches, 13*. 
Kasr-el-Menar, 5*, 6; see 

also Kalaa. 
Kasr-e-Shirin, 17. 
Kasr-Tuba, 40. 
Kasr Tuba, 40; frame of 

door, 17*. 
Kazwin, 35. 

Kempeneer. see Campana. 
Kerkha. 13. 
Kermansha, 17. 
Kingavar, 9, 1 1 . 
Konieh, 215; see also Lyca- 

onia. 
Koran. 2, 30, 35. 80 inote), 

299. 
Koseir Amra, 31, 39. 71, 89, 

202; hall. 36*. 
Kubbet-es-Sahkra, 7, 38, 42*. 

305,312. 
Kubbet-es.SUsileh, 38, 43*. 
Kuchar, 40. 
Kum, 33; Panorama of 

vaulted Persian houses, 8*. 
Kyzil. 40. 



Lacalle. Bernard de, 203. 
Lamp. Pierced brass, 202*. 
Lancret, 284. 
Lara, Tomb of Manrique de, 

160, 163*. 
Last Judgment, Leon, 1 59. 
Lastra,S. S.dela.290. 
Latina, Chapel of La, 1 50. 
Layard, Assyrian Bas-relief, 

11*. 
Leal Consellieiro, manuscript, 

327. 
Lebrun, 283, 345. 
Uiria, 314, 315; Castle of 

Dom Diniz, 312, 313*; 

Chapel, 303 ; Menagen, 

314. 
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Leon. 67. 107. 152: bridse 
and monaitery ci San ' 
Marcos. 276. 279: Catbe- 1 
dral 132. 133. 136. 160: 
Cathedral. Apostles in 
Porch. 162*; Cathedral 
nave and apse. 1 37 ; 
Cathedral. Royal statue 
in. 160. 161*: Cathedral, 
statues in. cloisters of, 
161 : Cathedral. Tomb of 
Ordono \K 160. 163*: 
Cathedral. Tomb ci 
Manrique de Lara. 160, 
1 63* : Colegiata of San 
Isidoro. 102. 102*. 110: 
frescoes, 121 ; Palace of 
the Guzmans, 2 1 6, 206* ; 
Palace of the Guzmans. 
corner window. 219* : 
Pantheon of the Kings, 
102*, 120; town-hall, 
237. 
Leon, Fray Luis de. 233. 
Leoni, the. 241. 242. 
Leoni, Pompeo, 234. 
Leonor de Castille, Dona. 1 68, 

333. 
Lerida, Cathedral of. 129. 
131 ; Exchange of. 106; 
Museum of. 1 1 6. 
Lescot, Pierre, 220. 
Levy. Samuel, 1 52. 
Leyden. town- hall. 221. 
L'Herault (dept.). 97. 
Libra de los Feudos, manu- 
script. 187, 
Libro de la Pasion, ivory, 161. 
Lichfield Cathedral, 208. 
Limoges, Cathedral of. 1 37. 
Lino, Raul. Villa near Lisbon, 

351*. 
Lisbon, 5 1 : Arsenal, 345 ; 
Asylum of La Madre de 
Deus, 320. 336. 343: 
Asylum <^ La Madre de 
Deus, reliquary at, 336 ; 
Basilica of Estrella. 342*. 
345 : Cathedral. 303 ; 
Museum of Artillery, 345 ; 
Nossa Senhora da Con- 
ceiqao Velha, 319*. 319; 
Osculatorium, 336 ; Palace 
of Aiuda. 51. 347. 349; 
Palace of Ajuda. chalice 
and paten of. 336 ; Palace 
of Ajuda. monstrance of, 
335 ; Palace das Necessi- 
dades, 346; Palace of 



Quintella, 345 ; pictures 

at. 334. 335 ; pillory at. 

326; Pra^a do Comercio, 

346. 347 : Rocio. 351 ; 

Lisbon. School oit 329 ; 

town-hall. 349.350*. 
Liz (river), 314. 
Llano de la Consolacion, 50, 

51. 
Llanos. Hernando de. 23 1 . 
Logrono, Palace of the Duque 

de U Victoria, 276*. 278. 
Lombard architecture. 43--4S« 
Lome. Johan, 168; Tomb of 

Don Carlos el Noble and 

Dona Leonor de Castilla. 

171*. 
London, museums. 1 26. 
Longport. Abbey of, 1 33. 
Longuin, Jacques, 324. 335. 
Lonia. see under Palma, Sara- 

gossa, Seville, and Valoicia. 
Lopez, Bart(Jome. 1 40. 
Lopez. Teixeira, 350: Bac- 
chus, 350; Saint Isidore^ 

350. 
Lopez y Portana. Vicente. 

287: Portrait of Goya, 

285. 286*: Portrait of 

Queen Maria Christina, 

285*. 287. 
Loquer, Michel. 190. 
Lorca. 146. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. 337. 
Lorvao, choir-stalls. 342 ; cope 

and hanging, 337. 
Louis le Debonnaire. 74. 95, 

96. 
Louis Vlll., 132. 
Louis XI., 208. 
Louis XIV., 274. 300. 
Loupiac, Church of, 1 05. 
Lower Empire, 3. 38. 90. 91, 

94.97.120.299. 
Lozoya, Palace of the Marquis 

de. 154. 
Lucena. Battle of. 204. 
Lucena. T. M.. 296. 
Ludovici. see Ludwig, 
Ludwig, J. F.. 344. 
Ludwig. J. P., 344. 
Lugo. 107, 148: Cathedral. 

fa(;ade. 277 ; town-hall, 

237. 
Luna. Lope Fernandez de, 

139: Tomb of, 163. 
Lusignan. 311. 
Luynes, Collection of the 

Due de, 204. 
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Lycaoaia.31. 32. 35. 37. 5* 
39. 43. 58, 59, 67. 7C 
see also IConieh. 

Lyons, 28 1 . 



M. 

Machado de C«stro. J.. 347. 
350 ; Charity, 346. 

Machuca, Pedro. 201. 

Macip. Vicente. 23 1 . 265 . 

Ma^udi. 21. 32. 

Madeira. 312. 317. 

Madrazo, 295. 

Madrid. 284; Academy of 
San Fernando. 276. 280. 
281; Alcazar. 229: 
Archaeoloffical Museum. 
190. 191, 203. 204; 
Ahneria Real, 55. 204, 
205; Atocha (church). 
269; Bank of Spain. 290; 
Bolsa del Comercio, 290 : 
Buen Suceao Cchurch). 
289 : Camera de los 
Diputados, 290; Cathe^ 
dral (San Isidore el Real), 
236; Chapel of the 
Obispo. 210. 216, 230. 
319; Church of the Ib- 
carnaciMi. 235 ; Facade of 
the Hospital of San Fer- 
nandob 274* ; Fomeoto, 
290; Hacienda. 276; 
HosiNtal de la Latins, 
143.146*; Library 123, 
187.290; Museum. 161; 
Nostra Senora de U 
Almudena (church), 289 ; 
Observatory. 277; Ora- 
tory of the C^ballero de 
Gracia 277 ; Plaza de 
Toros, 290 : Plaza Mayor, 
236, 274: Plaza Reale. 
278 ; Prado Museum. 
277; theatres (de la 
Cruz. Principe. and 
Royal). 279. 290: Salesas 
Reales. 275 ; School of. 
263.266,280, 283. 294: 
Segovia Bridge, 279 . 
Toledo Bridge, 276'. 
279: Toledo Gate. 290; 
town-hall (.Ayuntami- 

ente), 237. 

Madrigal, 145. 

Mafra, monastery, 343-346. 
341*. 
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Mashreb, 60. 

Magi, The : relief at Tarra- 
gona. I51\ 
Mahaletch, 58. 
Mahihud, Tomb of, 29. 
Mahoma, Branco, 350. 
Mahomad (potter), 196. 
Mahomat of Segovia, 212; 

Casa del Cordon, 2 1 2* 
Mahmud, 211. 
Mahra, 17. 
Majorca, 51 ; pottery of, 195, 

196 
Malaga,'50. 195. 198.210. 
Malhoa, 350. 
Manises, pottery of, 1 96. 
Manreta, 1 74. 
Manrique, Maria, 226. 
Mansur, El, 83. 88, 100, 104. 
Mantinaea, 201 . 
Manuel, 1., 305. 316. 320. 

321, 326. 330, 342; 

Palace of, 323 ; portrait 

of, 330. 
Manuel, Reynaldo, 345. 
Manuelian Style, 135, 140, 

215.517-320,337. 
Manuscripts, 122-124. 
Margaret of Bavaria, 1 64. 
Maria II., Dona, 348, 349. 
Maria, Infanta, 229. 
Maria.Queen, 193. 330. 
Maria Barbara, Dona. 275. 
Mariana of Austria, 262. 
Marinas, Aniceto, 293. 
Marquetry Seat, 267*. 
Marrakesh, 1 58. 
Marriage of the Virgin, 332, 

333*. 
Martin,King, 173, 192. 193. 
Martinez, Alfonso, 244. 
Martinez, Jose Lujan, 284. 
Martinho, Don, 333. 
Martorana, see under Palermo. 
Martorell, Benito, 174-176; 

Consecration of Santo 

Aniano, 180 ; Saint 

George, 175, 179*; 

Transfiguration, 175, 
Martyrdom of Saint Margaret. 

Altar-piece of Santa 

Margarita, 120*. 
Mary after the Resurrection, 

331*, 332. 
Marville, Jean, 163. 
" Master of Accoutrements, 

the," 182. 
Master of Sisla, 181 ; Angelic 

Salutation, 181 ; Circum- 



cision, 181. 186*: Death 
of the Virgin, 181 ; Visi- 
tation, 181, 186*. 

Mateo, architect, 113. 

Matriz de Caldas da Rainha, 
revetments, 343. 

Matsys, Quentin, 335. 

Mattos, Francisco, 343. 

Maugrabins. 149. 

Maurice, Bishop, 161. 

Mazo, J. B. Martinez del, 259. 

Mechlin, Palace of, 221 . 

Medina, 196. 

Medina del Campo, 145. 

Medina de Rio Seco, Mon- 
strance of, 266. 

Medinet el Hanora, 198. 

Medinet ez Zahra, 84. 86. 202. 

Mediterranean, 2, 90. 

Meir Abdeli, Don. 152. 

Meissen Cathedral, 304. 

Meissonier, 295. 

Mekines. 158. 

Melangeia Gate, 20 1 . 

Melida, 294. 

Melida y Alinari. 295. 

Melida, Tomb of Christopher 
Columbus, 294, 294*. 

Memling, 331. 

Memorias da Paz de Utrech 
(manuscript), 328. 

Mena, Alonso de, 244. 

Mena, Pedro de, 245, 246 ; 
Mary Magdalen, 246. 

Mendoza. Cardinal, 191,216. 

Mendoza, Dona Maria de, 2 1 2. 

Mendoza, Inigo Lopez de. 181. 
162. 

Mengs, Raphael, 263-265. 

Menendez, F. A., 283. 

Menendez, Luis, 283. 

Menezes, Duarte de, 316, 325. 

Mercadente, Lorenzo de, 171. 

Merida. 54, 56, 82, 63, 124, 
151 ; bridge and theatre 
at, 53 ; Roman temple, 
221; sack of, 95. 

Mesdjid Djami. Ispahan, 35 

Mesopotamia, 1. 29, 36, 147, 
150. 

Metal-work. 197. 

Mexico, 2 1 4, 

Michel, Robert. 281. 

Michelangelo. 215, 222. 225, 
227, 229. 230. 238, 248. 

Mig Aran, church, 141. 

Miguel, Dom, 348. 

Miguel, the Florentine, 230. 

Milan. 44, 90 ; Cathedral. 134. 
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Millan, Pedro, 173 ; Head of 
a Bishop, 177*; Puerta 
del Nacimiento, 1 76* ; 
Virgin, 177*. 

Minden Cathedral, 304. 

Ming-ni, Kyzil, 40. 

Minho, 35 1 . 

Mino (river), 148. 

Miraflores, monastery, 1 70, 
182, 240; choir-stalls, 
191 : tombs. 170. 

Miranda, Juana de, 256. 

Misteris (Descents from the 
Cross), 1 1 4. 

Mohammed III.. 204. 

Mohammed v.. 201. 

Mohammed ibn Yusuf el 
Abmar. 198. 

Mojdmal el tewarikh (chroni- 
cle). 22. 

Mokwi (church), 33. 

Monald, Charles, 347. 

Moncloa, china factory, 368. 

Mondego, 3 1 4. 

Monferriz, Maeatre, 1 54. 

Montanes, Juan Martinez, 230. 
233,242, 244, 259. 294; 
Christs, 243 ; Crucifixof Los 
Calices, 239*, 243 ; Imma- 
culate Conception, 240*, 
243 ; reredos of San Isidoro 
del C^mpo, 242 ; Saint 
Bruno, 240*, 244 ; Saint 
Jerome, 239*, 242. 

Monterey, Count de. 214. 

Montmoreau. 91. 

Montpellier, 261 ; University, 
97. 

Moorish Baths, see under 
Palma 

Moors. 302; see also Musul- 
mans. 

Mora. Jose de, 245, 246, 

Mora, Juan C^mez de, 235, 
236 ; Diocesan Seminary, 
233*. 

Morague, Pere, 163, 164. 192. 

Moral, Lesme Fernandez del, 
241. 

Morales (musician). 233. 

Morales. Luis de. 233. 246; 
Virgin and Child,245, 

Morals of St. Gregory (manu- 
script). 124. 

Morel. Bartolbme. 247 ; Faith, 
247 ; Tenebrario, 247. 

Moreruela de Frades. 1 28. 

Moritilla. Francisco, 293. 

Moro. Antonio. 250. 25 1 . 
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Morocco. 144. 195. 
Motques. 2, 3, 35. 
MoMul. 10. 

Mota, Castle of La. 108. 145. 
146.149*: left Bank. 149\ 
Mota, Guillem de la, 1 64, 1 66. 
Moya, Pedro de. 260. 
Mozarabian buildings. 69. 
Mozarabs, 1 46 ; civilisation of. 

23. 
Mshatta, Palace of, 6. 7. 15. 
17.21,31.33, 34,89.90. 
147 ; central part of. 3* ; 
detail of stylobate. 1 9*. 
Mudejar architecture. I. 64. 
124. 187, 313. 323; art. 
133. 134. 139. 151. 153. 
1 56 : civilisation, 1 23 ; 
district, 155: style. 132: 
154. 159. 161. 163. 180. 
184, 191, 194, 214.218. 
270. 299. 
Mur, Dalmacio de. Arch- 
bishop, 165. 166. 
Murcia. 146. 204: Cathedral, 
west front, 273 ; Cathe- 
dral, woodwork ; House 
6t the painter Villari, 277. 
Murillo. 242, 247. 249; 
260-262: Annundalion, 
259*, 261 : Child Jesus, 
262 : Immaculate Con- 
ception, 259*. 262: In- 
fant Christ with a Lamb, 
261*: Saint Anthony of 
Padua, in Ecstasy, 257*, 
261 ; Saint Elizabeth. 
261 : Saint Ildefonso 
receiving a Chasuble 
from the Virgin, 258*. 
261 ; Jesus and St. 
John as Children, 260* ; 
Virgin of the Rosary, 
260*, 261 ; works of, 
261. 262 : Young Beggar, 
261*. 
Murphy, historian. 310. 
Musa, 82. 

Musee de Cluny, see Cluny. 
Musicians of the Apocalypse, 

123* 
Musmieh, see Phnna. 
Musulman architecture, 1 , 38, 

64.67,144. 
Musulmans. 35, 64, 65, 69, 74. 
88,90, 91, 95, %, 100. 
104 129. 141. 148-150, 
154.198.202, 314: sculp, 
ture, 87 



Muza. 190. 
Mycenae. 50. 



N. 

Najera, Andres de, 228 ; choir- 
stalls of San Benito^ 228 : 
Saint John, 228*. 
Nakhe-e-Fledieb. 25. 
Nakhsh-e-Rustem. 20. 
Nakhtshevan. 33. 
Naples, 45, 178. 
Narbonne, 84. 91. 128, 137: 

Mourguier. 141; Henri de. 

see Henri. 
Nasserids, 198, 199.204. 
Nattier. 284. 
Navagero. 225. 
Navarre, 4, 94. 98, 100. 128. 

136. 138: school of, 167. 

164. 
Navarrete. Fernando, 266. 
Navas de Toloso. Battle of Las, 

150, 198,203. 
Navas, Domingo de, 228. 
Nazodi, Nicolas, 344. 
Nef for table, 193. 
Neo-Plateresque style, 272, 

274. 
Nicephorium, see Racca. 
Niculoso. Francisco, 270. 
Niebla. 146. 
Niemen, 92. 
Nile. 92. 
Nimes. 84. 
Niniveh, 19. 
Noble Ladies. Convent of, see 

Huelgas. 
Nola, Giovanni Merlino da, 

226. 
Normandy, 92. 
Nossa Senhora da Assump^o 

Oporto, 344. 
Nossa Senhora da Oliveira, 

Guimaraes, 193 ; Silver 

triptych. 337*. 
Nossa Senhora do Pilar. 339 ; 

Circular cloisters. 338*. 
Notre Dame, Corbeil. 1 09.' 
Notre Dame du Port, Cler- 
mont, 101. 
Notre "Dame du Puy. 27. 93 

98* ; cloisters. 99 ; facade, 

98*. 
Notre Dame. Orcival. 101. 
Notre Dame. Paris, 1 34. 1 37, 

307. 
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Nouoeau Voyage en Espagne, 

151. 
Nuestra Seiiora de la Soledad, 

Madrid, 273. 
Nuestro Senor del Pilar. 1 68. 
Numancta. 54. 
Nunes. Bartholomeu, 341. 
Nymphs, terra-cotta group, 

346*. 



O. 

Obidos. Josefa Ayalla de. 348. 

Odoart or Edouard, see 
Uduarte. 

Oidor, see. Diaz. Pedro. 

Okhaidher. £1, 13. 16. 17. 19, 
27*. 34, 59. 82, 89. 93 : 
Vestibule of castle, 1 6*. 

Olerdula, 50. 

Olete, 184. 

Oliva, Antonius ab, 348. 

Olivella, Archbishop. 162. 

Oliveira, B., 343. 

Olivieri. 280. 

Oiler. Pedro, 164. 

Olmedo. 145. 

Oman, 17. 

Omar, Mosque of, see under 
Jerusalem. 

Ommiades, 2. 3, 22, 36, 84, 
98. 125, 149. 

Oms. Manuel, 293; Monu- 
ment to Isabella the 
Catholic, 293*. 

Oporto. 351 : adufas »t, 324-, 
Archbishops Palace, 345 ; 
Casket of San Pantaleo. 
336; Church do Canno, 
344 : Church dos cxlinctos 
Carmelitas, 340, 340*, 
343; Exchange. 349; 
GUded Chapel. 341 
Hospital of Santo Antonio, 
245*; houses at. 350; 
Nossa Senhora da As- 
8ump9ao, 344 ; Nossa 
Senhora do Pilar, 339: 
Nossa Senhora do P'd»t 
circular cloisters, 338 ; 
porcelain revetments. 348 ; 
pottery, 348. 

Orca, Pedro. 228. 

Orchomenos. 50. 

Ordonez, Bartolome, 225. 

Ordono, I., 66. 

Ordono II., Tomb of, 160. 
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Orense, Cathedral of, 113; 

choir-stalls. 191. 230; 

porch called Paraiso, 1 1 3. 

116; Paraiso, Epistle side, 

113*. 
Orneles, Joao de, monstrance 

of. 336. 
Orontes. 141. 

Ortega, Bernardino de. 172. 
Ortiz, Luis, 244. 
Osarrati, Jose, 327. 
Osculatorium, 336*. 
Osma, 238. 
d'Ossun, Marquis, 284. 
d'Ossuna. Duke, 285. 
Osuna, 51, 34. 
Overbeck, 295. 
Oviedo, 58, 59. 62. 94, 337 ; 

Ajimez of San Tirso, 62* ; 

Camera Santa, 1 09 ; 

Church of Santuliano, see 

SantuUano. 



P. 

Pacheco. Tomb of Dotia 
Beatriz. 171. 

Pacheco, Francisco. 243, 248. 
259 ; Catalina de Erauso. 
The Standard-bearer Nun, 
244*. 

PadiUa. juan de, 170. 174*. 
223. 

Paes,Gualdim.301.305. 

Palencia, 65 ; Cathedral^ choir- 
stalls. 268 : Cathedral, 
gates. 268 : Cathedral, 
monstrance, 268 ; Cathe- 
dral, reredos, 1 69. 

Palermo, Cuba Palace, 43; 
Martorana, 43 ; Mar- 
torana, Musulman Arches, 
45* ; Martorana, Squin- 
ches of the Cupola, 
45* : Palatine Chapel. 
43,46*; Ziza Palace, 43. 

Palestine, I. 39. OM„r' ' i 

Palladio, 338. /z'^^'^' ^ 

Palma (M«i«c<^). 146 ; Court 
of the Castle of Bellver, 
1 50* ; Donjon and circum- 
vallation of Bellver, 149* ; 
Casa Font y Roig, 5, 85, 
90*; Cathedral, 141, 
141*, 311: Exchange 
(Lonja), 143, 145*; 
Moorish Baths, see Casa 
Font y Roig. 



Palomino, 263. 

Pamella, porcelain factory, 322. 

Pampeluna. 112, 1 36 ; Ab- 
bey, kitchen of. 144, 
305; Cathedral, 86. 138; 
Cathedral. Cloisters of, 
138*. 167; Cathedral, 
fa^de, 277 ; Cathedral, 
gates. 268 ; Cathedral, 
Preciosa door. 167, 170*; 
reliquary, 194*. 

Panels from altar-fronts, see 
Antipendia, 

Pantheon. 339. 

Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan, 25 1 ; 
Philip 11., 246* ; Portrait 
of a Lady, 25] (PI. II.). 

Paradise, 162*. 

Paray-le-Monial, 306. 

Pardo, 229. 

Pareja, Juan, 259. 

Paret y Alcazar, Luis, 284. 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
80, 117, 180; Museum of 
Artillery, 52 ; see also 
Notre Dame, Saint Eusr 
tache. Saint Gervais. 

Parma Cathedral. 44. 47*. 

Parral, 181; church. 171; 
church, choir-stalls, 268; 
church, reredos. 229 ; 
monastery, choir-stalls, 191. 

Parthians. 25. 26. 

Pasco Collection, 203. 

Pater. 284. 

Paular. Carthusian church. 1 50. 

Pavia, 44 ; San Michele Mag- 
giore, 47*. 

Pavorderia, see under Sara- 
gossa. 

Pax, 265*. 

Paz, Isabel de la, 230. 

Pfeacocks and Do6s, 95*. 

Pedralvez, monastery. 1 74. 

Pedret, church of. 75. 90, 1 19. 

Pedro I. of CastiUe (the Cruel). 
142. 152, 156, 157,158. 
188, 190. 

Pedrol.of Portugal, 316. 

Pedro IV. of Aragon, 1 64. 
Pedro IV. of Portugal, 351. 
Pedro, Dom, Infante of Portu- 
gal, 316, 328. 
Pelagius. 289. 
Pellicier, Geronimo, 229. 
Pena. Castle of La, 349. 
Penha. La. reredos, 326. 
Peniche, 35 1 . 
Penteacostes, 174. 
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Peralta, 220. 
Pereda, Antonio, 263. 
Pereira, Diego, 348. 
Pereira, Manoel, 348. 
Pereira, Miguel. 341. 
Perez. Bart(Jome, 264. 
Perez. Infante, tomb of, 1 54. 
Perez, Pedro. 209. 
Perigord, 91. 
Perpignan, 107, 136. 143; 

Holy Sepulchre, 162. 
Persepolis. 20 ; Doors of Palace 

of Darius, 10*. 
Persia, 1-4, 8, 10, 16, 17, 18, 
21,23-26. 29-32, 35,40, 
42. 58. 65,' 94, 139.144, 
149, 154,195.299; mili- 
tary architecture of, 1 47. 
Persian Gulf* 20. 
Persians, iy. 
Peti, Juan. 224. 
Petra, 12. 

Petri. Petrus, 135,209. 
Perugino. 23 1 . 
Perut, Jacques, 1 07. 
Peruzzi. 234. 
Pesquera, Diego de. 245 ; 

Saint Anne, 246. 
Peyrera. Manuel, 240 ; Saint 

Bruno, 240. 
Phflena, Praetorium of, 2, 4*, 7, 

27, 31, 32, 34. 35*, 90. 
Philip 11., 21 1,216. 222.229. 

233. 234. 241. 247, 252. 

253,265.267,312.337. 
Philip 111., 235. 236, 237, 265. 
Philip IV.. 236. 256, 265. 
Philip v., 274. 275, 283. 288. 
Philippa of Lancaster, 3 1 0. 
Philippe le Bel. 167.225. 
Philippe le Hardi, 1 68 ; tomb 

of. 163. 
Phocaeans. 5 1 . 
Phoenicia, 5 1 . 
Phoenicians, 50. 
Picarts. the, 221. 
Piedra, monastery of, 1 08 ; 

reliquary of, 180, 184^, 

185*. 
Pieta, Museum of Coimbra. 

340. 340*. 
Pinheiro, C. Bordallo, 350; 

Ignez de Castro, 352*; 

Portrait of Batalha Reis, 

353*. 
Pinheiro^ R. Bordallo. 350. 
Pinto, Souza, 350. 
Piquer y Durat, Jose, 292, 

294. 

B B 
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Pitano. Nicolttso, 230 ; Viula- 

tion, 270*. 
Pitzunda (church). 33. 
PUteretque Style. 159. 206. 

210.211,232.299. 
Plutarch, 53. 
Poblet ( Aragon), 1 47 : moaa- 

ttery, 1 30, 
Poitiers, Baptistery, 121 ; 

Cathedral. IK 304; 

frescoes, 121. 
Poitou, 306. 
Ponte da Lima, Paqo de Cal- 

heiros, 339*. 
Pontigny. 303. 
Ponzano, Ponciaao, 292. 
Porta Coeli monastery, triptych 

' from, 178. 
Porto. Silva. 350. 
Porcelain, 1 54 ; of the ancient 

Factory hi Buen Retiro. 

286*: with metallic reBec- 

tioo. 205*. 
Porqueres, 132. 
Portalegre. window at, 320. 
Portraits «/ Sassanian 

\f anarchs, 22. 
Pottery. 195, 1%, 203. 343, 

348, 350. 
Pozzo, Cavaliere del, 263. 
Pradilla, 295; Jbanna the 

Mad, 296*. 
Prado, 284. 
Pregel. 92. 
Privat. 221. 
Procaccini, 283. 
Proto-Mudejar architecture, 

64, 68, 73, 76, 80, 95, 

116; Style, 87. 
Proto-Romanesque architec- 
ture, 5, 299 ; sculpture. 79. 
Psalterio y Libro del Para- 

lipomenon, 123. 
Puente Nuevo, 279. 
Puig y Cadafalch, Jose, 291 ; 

House, Paseo de San 

Juan, patio, 292* ; House. 

Paseo de Gracia. 292*. 
Pyrenees. 4. 49, 59, 75, 69. 

97, 98, 120, 116, 159, 

171,300. 



Q. 

Qennauat (church), 71. 
Quartus Angelas effudit, 85*. 
Queluz, Castle of, 344*, 345 ; 
Banqueting Hall, 344*. 



(^uerol Agustin, Tradition, 
293*. 

Quevedo, 284. 

(^inones. Andres de, 274, 
and Quinones Jeronimo de, 
274: Plaza Mayor. Sala- 
manca, 275*. 



R. 

Rabbath Amman, 18, 33. 39, 

93. 
Racca. 38, 41 : cusped niches 

at, 44*. 
Rami,' El, 139. 
Ramirez, Juan, 276 ; Nuestra 

Senora del Pilar. 272*, 

276*. 
Ramiro I., 57. 
Ramiro II., 68. 
Ramon Berengarius, IV., 77. 
Ramondus, Bishop, 75. 
Ranc, Jean, 283. 
Raphael. 226. 231, 260. 
Ratisbon Cathedral, 304. 
Rato, Moruin. 350. 
Ravenna, 44, 91. 
Raxis, Pedro de, 228. 
Raymond, Alphonse. 1 04. 
Receswinth, 55. 65. 
Red Sea, 1 5. 
Redoban, 51. 5Z 
Reichenau, 91. 
Reims, Cathedral, 1 33, 309. 
Reindeer Period, 49. 
Reis, Soares de, 350. 
Rembrandt, 285. 
Renaissance. 159, 170, 171, 

175,207,278,300,337. 
Repulles y Varga, E. M., 290. 
Reredoses, 165, 166.325. 
Resende, Garcia, 320. 
Resende. Pedro Barrera de, 

327. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 285. 
Rhenish Schools, 9 1 . 
Rhine, 91 , .98 : Provinces, 98. 

120. 
Rhone. 111. 
Riano, Diego de, 220 ; Town 

Hall, Seville, 223*. 
Ribalta, Francisco, 220, 249; 

Dead Christ, 249*. 263. 
Ribalta, Juan de, 249. 
Ribera, Jusepe de, 255, 256; 

Holy Trinity, 248*, 255 ; 

Martyrdom of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, 248*, 255. 



Ricci, F.. 263. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, 41 • 

199. 
Rigaud, 283. 
Rioia, 87. 

Rios, Alonso de los. 280. 
Ripoll, 112. 119; Porch of 

Church, 78* ; two-storeyed 

Cloisters, 79*. 
Rincon, Antonio del, 183; 

Isabella theCatholic, 187 ; 

Portraits of Ferdinand 

and Isabella, 1 63. 
Robbia, Luca della, 343. 
Robe of Chosroes, see Choaroes. 
Rochelle. La.91. 
Rococo Style, 275. 
Rodrigo, Maestro. 191 ; ch<Mr- 

stalls, 193*. 
Rodriguez, Alonso, 208. 
Rodriguez, Francisco d'Assise, 

350 : Genius of the Nation 

crowning Camdens^ 350. 
Rodriguez, Juan, 1 55, 229. 
Rodriguez, Ventura, 276, 277. 
Roelas, Juan de las, 248, 249, 

256. 266. 
Roger I. and II., 43. 
Rogent, Elias, 78. 
Rojas y Sandoval. Cristobal de. 

241. 
Roldan, Pedro, 246, 247, 340 : 

Holy Sepulchre, 242*. 
Roman de Troie, 188. 
Romano, Giulio, 23 1 . 
Romans, 25. 26, 41, 53,64, 75. 
Roman architecture, 84. 
Romanesque architecture. 1 00. 

109.114,159. 
Rome. 4, 11, 54,59. 89, 110. 

281,295,299: Saint Paul. 

outside-the-Wallr, 3 1 *. 
Ron, brothers, 280. 
Ronda, Puente Nuevo. 279; 

theatre, 53, 54* ; la Vieja. 

53. 
Rosa, Antonio F., 349. 
Rosales, Eduardo, 294; The 

Will of Isabella the Catho- 
lic, 295*. 
Rouen, Jean de, 324, 325. 330. 

335 ; see also Ruao, Joao 

Roussillon, 36, 97, 98. 107. 

143.162,221. 
Royal Statue, Leon, 161 *. 
Ruao. Joao de, 324. 
Rubens. 256, 260. 
Rubeus, B.. see Bermejp, 
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Rueiha. 141. 

Ruis, Juan de, 268. 

Ruiz, Dieso de, 1 59, 

Ruiz del Peral, Torcuato, 280. 

Rusinol. Santiago, 2%. 



S. 

Sacchetti, Battista, 275. 

Sagnier y Villavecchia, E^ 292 

Sagonte, theatre, 53. 

Sagrera, Guillem, 1 43. 

Sahagun, 131. 

Saidet Allah, casket of, 86, 92*. 

Saint Aurelian, 96 ; — Basil, 
31 ; — Beatus, 80 ; — 
Bernard. 128, 302; — 
Columba, 1 26 ; — Cecile, 
Albi, 137; - Cyr, 275; 

— Dominic, 1 89* ; — 
Elizabeth of Hungary, 
258*; - EHzabeth, Mar- 
burg, 304 ; — Etienne, 
Nevers, 101 ; — Etienne, 
Toulouse, 1 37 ; — Eus- 
tache, Paris, 207 ; — 
Eutrope, Saintes, 1 03 ; — 
Foy, Conques, 101 ; — 
Genis des Fontaines, 90, 
117; Christ at 144; — 
George. 98 ; (in f-lours of 
Marechal de Boucicaut.) 
179; — George of Ezra, 
7, 27, 32, 34, 35 ; plan. 
4 ; — Germain des Pres, 
Paris, 98; — Gervais, 
Paris, 207; — Helena, 
333, 335* ; — Jacques, 
Famagusta, 311;— Just, 
Narbonne, 1 36, 1 37 ; — 
Ladre, Avallon, 110; — 
Laurent de Parthenay, 
304 ; — Madou, Rouen, 
207; — Martin du 
Canigou. 49*, 72, 78, 79, 
1 06, 1 07 : nave and aisles, 
80*: — Martin de 
Fenouillar, 107; — Martin 
and Saint Thekla, 183*; 

— Maure, Benoit de, 188 ; 

— Maurice, Ewer of, 22*, 
82 ; — Michel, Dijon, 
207 ; — Nazaire, Car- 
cassonne, 131 ; — Paul, 
Issoire, 101 ; — Paul out- 
side the Walls. Rome. 
31*; — Peter's, Rome, 
234, 276; - Philibert, 



Tournus, 93 ; Nave. 97* ; 

— Potentianus. 1 26 ; — 
Nicolas, Famagusta, 311 ; 

— Quentin, Battle of, 
233, 312; — Savin, 
Vienne, 121 ; — Sernin, 
Toulouse. 88. 101. 102. 
111,126;— Siviard, 126; 

— Sophia, Constantinople, 
36* ; — Sophia, Nicosia, 
31 1 ; — Stephan, Vienna, 
304; — Urbain, Tfoyes, 
309. 

Saintonge, 105. 

Sala, Alvarez. 295 ; The Vow, 
296 

Sala, Antonio, 292. 

Sala. Carlos, 280. 

Sala, ^Emilio, 2%; Greek 
\fusic, 298*. 

Salamanoa, 105. 129. 151, 
182,319; Casa de Maria 
la Brava, 2 1 3. 2 1 3* ; Casa 
de las Conchas. 2 1 4. 2 1 5*. 
217; Casa de las Conchas, 
patiot 214; Casa de la 
Sal, 215; Casa de la Sal, 
Consoles of the patio, 
217*; Cathedral (old). 
105, 161 : Cathedral, 
Chapel of Talavera, 105 ; 
Cathedral, frescoes in, 1 79 ; 
Cathedral, nave of, 1 04* ; 
Cathedral (new), 207. 
208 : Cathedral (new) 
gates, 268 ; College of 
Santiago Apostol, 2 1 5, 
217*, 338; Diocesan 
Seminary, 233*, 235, 274; 
House of Saint Teresa, 
213; Jesuit Church, 344; 
Monterey Palace, 214, 
214*; Seminario C^n- 
ciliar, see above. Dio- 
cesan Seminary ; Uni- 
versity, 215, 215*; door 
of, 216*; inner window. 
216.^ .^'- '..^ r: 

Salgado (painter), 350. ': ^ ^ 

Salinas (musician). 233. 

Salinas. Tomb of Count de, 226. 

Salobral, 52. 

Salzillo y Alcaraz, Francisco. 
280 ; Angel of the Garden 
of Olives, 2S0*,2S\. 

Samarra. 38. 41. 85. 150; 
cusped window, 44*. 

San Adrian. 64; — Andrei. 
Madrid, 273 : — Andres, 
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Seville. 244 ; — Andres, 
Valencia. 273. 273* ; 

— Antonio Abad, reredos, 
229 : — Baudelio, Elrmita 
de. 68, 69, 121, 122; 

— Baudelio, apse with 
Adoration of the Magi, 
71*; — Baudelio, central 
pillar, tribune and stall, 
72* ; — Baudelio, hunting 
scene, with Cufi: - in- 
scription, 72*; — Benito 
d'Aviz (order). 307. 31 1 ; 

— Benito. Sah^gun, mon- 
strance. 268; — Benito, 
Toledo,151. 152.153*;- 

— Cayetano. Madrid, 274 ; 

— Cebrian de Mazote, 68 ; 

— Clemente, Rome, 60 ; 

— Cugat del Valles. 180; 

— Danial de Gerona, 72, 
73 ; — Esteban. Sala- 
manca, 210; — Esteban, 
Segovia.' 106; porch and 
belfry, 1 05* ; — Facundo, 
131 ; — Feliu de Baoda. 
90; — Feliu de Guixols, 
90; — Feliu,Jativa,I40; 

— Fernando, Academy 
of. 278. 280. 281 ; - 
Fernando, Cross of. 87 ; 

— Fernando, Crown and 
Cup of. 193. 195*. 1%*: 

— Fernando (hospital), 
Madrid, 273; — Firmin 
de los Navarros, Madrid ; 

— Francisco el Grande, 
Madrid, 277; — Fran- 
cisco. Sahagun, 131, 132; 

— Gallo. Antonio di, 338 ; 

— Gil, Saragossa, 1 55 ; 

— Giovanni in Fonte, 
Naples. 45 ; — Gregorio, 
Valladolid, College of, 
218*; — lldefonso. Palace 
(La Crania), 274. 275* ; 

— Isidoro del Campo» 
184; - Isidoro el Real, 
273 ; — Isidoro Labrador, 
Madrid. 273 ; — Isidoro. 
Leon, 87, 110; — Isidoro, 
Leon, Colegiata, 1 02*. 1 03; 

— Jeroaimo, Granada, 
227. 228; - Juan de 
las Abadesas. 72, 77*, 
78, 114. 148; - Juan 
de las Abadesas. chevet 
77* ; —Juan de las Aba- 
desas, transept. 77*; - 
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Juan Bautista, 1 74 ; — 
Juan de Banos, 65—67. 
68*, 73 : — Juande Banos, 
outer doorway, 66* ; — 
Juan de Banos, nave and 
aisle, 67* ; — Juan de 
Bancs, nave before restora- 
tion, 67* : — Juan de 
Caballeros, Segovia, 106; 

— Juan de Duero, 1 24 ; 

— Juan de la Penitencia, 
timber roof, 1 54* ; — Juan 
de los Reyes, 1 40 ; cloisters, 
140*; — Juan de los Reyes 
Nave, Apse, and Crucero, 
1 40*, Proto - Manuelian 
door, 141*; — Juan de la 
Rua. Estella, 112; — 
Julian de los Prados. see 
SantuUano ; — Llorens 
de Morunys, 1 74 ; — 
Lorenzo, Cordova, 1 56 ; 

— Lorenzo, Segovia, 
106; — Luis, Madrid, 
273 ; — Marcos, Coimbra, 
Chapel of the Magi, 338 ; 

— Marcos, Coimbra. rere- 
dos, 326; — Marcos, 
Leon, 216; — Marcos, 
Madrid, 276; — Marcos, 
Seville, 157*; — Martin 
de Fromista, 1 00 ; — 
Martin, Segovia, 106; 
porch, 105*; - Michele 
Maggiore, Milan, 44 ; — 
Miguel de Almazan, 
1 56 ; — Miguel, Chapel 
of Saragossa, 139: — 
Miguel, Cordova, 1 56 ; 

— Miguel de Escalada, 
67, 75, 106; — Miguel 
de Escalada, lateral porch, 
71*. 70: - Miguel de 
Escalada, nave and aisle, 
71*; — Miguel de Esca- 
lada, plan, 69* ; — Miguel, 
Estella, 112; porch, 112*; 

— Miguel in Excelsis, 
118. 125; — Miguel 
de Lino, 6*, 58-64, 68, 78, 
79, 90; — Miguel de 
Lino, Ajimez of right 
transept, 61*; — Miguel 
de Lino, Asturian battle- 
ments, 57* ; — Miguel de 
Lino, detail of door, 61*; 

— Miguel de Lino, 
pilaster, 60*; — Miguel 
de Lino plan, 6* ; — 



Miguel de Lino, tribune; 

— Miguel de los Navar- 
ros, Saragossa, 1 55 ; — 
Miguel de Tarrasa, 6*, 
69-71, 73, 73*, 176; - 
Miguel de Tarrasa, cupola 
and font, 73* : — Millan, 
Segovia, 106; — Millan, 
missal of, 80; — Millan, 
Shrine of, 87, 92*, 93*; 

— Nicolas de Bari, 
Manresa, 175; — Nicolas, 
Cordova, 1 56 ; — Nicolas 
of Gerona, 72, 73 ; iJan, 7* 

— Nicolas of Gerona, apse 
and cupola, 75* ; — Pablo 
del Campo, Barcelona, 73, 
74, 108: San Pablo del 
Campo, cloisters 76*, and 
doorway, 76*; — Pablo, 
Saragossa, 1 55 ; door, 
207*: - Pablo, Valla- 
dolid, 207: - Pedro, 
Cordova, 1 56 ; — Pedro de 
Galligans. 72,77. 103;- 

— Pedro de Galligans, 
apse and belfry, 74* ; — 
Pedro de Galligans, 
cloister, 78* ; — Pedro de 
Galligans, section, 74 ; — 
Pedro de Nave, 79; — 
Pedro de ilas Puellas, 
Barcelona, 72; — Pedro 
de Rosas, 123; — Pedro de 
Tarrasa, 67-71, 73, 76 
90 ; — Pedro de Tarrasa, 
section and plan, 74* ; — 
Pedro de Vergara, 243 ; 

— Pedro el Viejo, Huesca, 
78. 79; — Pietro in Ciel 
d'oro, Pavia, 44; - Sal- 
vador, Avila, 103; — 
Salvador, Co'imbra, 303 : 

— Salvador de Fuentes, 
GijoD, 1 00 ; — Salvador 
de Priesca, 64 ; — Salva- 
dor, Spoleto, 45 ; — Sal- 
vador de Valdedios, 64 ; 
1 06 ; — Sepolcro, Estella, 
161 ; — Tirso, Oviedo, 
55 ; — Tirso, Ajimez, 62* ; 

— Tirso, Sahagun, 131, 
1 32 ; — Tirso, chevet and 
belfry, 1 32* ; San Thiago, 
Coimbra, 303 ; — Tome, 
Toledo, belfry, 152*;- 
Vicente, Avila, 104. 108, 
110. 112; — Vicente,/! n- 
gelic Salutation, 111*;— 
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Vicente, gate, 109*;— Vi- 
cente, west porch, 1 00* ; — 
Vicente, nave, 103*; — 
Vicente. Lisbon, 339. 

Sanchez, Alfonso, 224. 

Sanchez, Martin. 191. 

Sanchez, Nufro, 172, 173. 191. 

Sanchez. Pedro, 265, 267. 

Sancho, Archbishop, 1 53. 

SanchoIlL 100. 

Sancho IV., 135. 

Santarem, 301, 302, 323; 
ArchaecJ. Museum, 312. 
316; statues at. 347; 
tomb of the Barbosas, 
325 ; tomb of Carreiro, 
325 ; lomb of Duarte de 
Menezes. 

Santiponce, 54. 

Santissimo Cora^ao de Jesus, 
Lisbon, 344. 

Santoyo, 238. 

Sansovino, 324, 337, 

Sant Abbondio, Como. 44 ; — 
Ambrogio, Milan, 44; -^ 
Clement, Pyrenees, 75 ; — 
Climent de TahuU. 119; 

— Feliu, Boada, 75; — 
Feliu Guixols, 75; — 
Satumi, Tavemoles. 1 1 7. 

Santa Agueda, Chapel of, 
141 ; — Ana. Barcelona. 
174:-Casa,Vizcu,349; 

— Catalina, Chapel of, 
1 03 ; — Clara, Coimbra, 
316, 339; - Clara, San 
Cugat del Valles, 174; 

— Cristina de Lena. 6, 
41, 60-63, 62*, 79, 85. 
90 ; — Cristina de Lena, 
altar slabs, 64* ; —Cristina 
de Lena, cusped window, 
63* ; — Cristina de Lena, 
iconostasis, 63* ; — Cristina 
de Lena, plan. 6* ; — 
Cruz, Coimbra, 318. 319, 
324, 325, 339: choir-stalls. 
335, 336* : tomb of Dom 
Alfonso Henriques, 324* ; 
tomb of Dom Sancho I., 
324 ; — Cruz, Segovia 
207; door, 207*: — 
Cruz, Toledo, Hospital. 
218; —Cruz, Valladolid. 
College, 206, 209; — 
Engracia, Saragossa. 210; 
porch. 21C*;— Eulalia, 
Barcelona, 1 36, 1 37 ; — 
Eulalia, Merida. 1 32, 
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132*: - Eulalia, Re- 
liquary of, 81 ; — Maria 
de Alcoba^a, 303, 342, 
344 ; — Maria la Blanca, 
Toledo, 151, 152. 153*. 
154; — Maria de Bohi, 
1 22 ; — Maria Mayor de 
Calatayud, 210; —Maria 
de la Crasia, 77 ; — 
Maria d'Esterri, 122; — 
Maria de la Huerta. 141 ; 
- — Maria de Lebena, 68, 
69; — Maria Marvilla, 
Santarem, 343 ; — Maria 
de Melque. 68 ; — Maria 
de Naranco, 62, 63, 64*. 
66, 79; point of support 
of transverse arches,' 65* ; 
springins of arches, 65* ; 

— Maria de Najera, choir- 
stalls. 191 ; — Maria 
della Pace, Naples, 179. 
215, 338; - Maria de 
Regla, Leon, 135; — 
Maria de Ripoll, 72, 78. 
112; — Maria de la Sede, 
5ce Seville Cathedral; — 
Maria de TahuU, 75. 
122; — Maria de 
Tarrasa, 69-7 1 ; — Maria 
de Victoria, see Batalha ; 

— Marina, Cordova, 1 56 ; 

— Paula, Seville, 173, 
244 ; tomb of Don 
Enriquez, 269* ; — Ursula 
de Cardona. 1 74. 

Santa Maria. Marceliano, 296. 

Santas Creus, monastery, 130, 
131, 141, 142, 162,303; 
cloisters, 305 ; church, 
1 30* ; fountain of cloisters. 
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monastery and. 



palace, 130*. 

Santiago, Cathedral, see 
Santiago de Compostela. 

Santiago, Hospital de los 
Reyes, 212; houses on 
arches, 224*. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, 
Zamora, 105. 

Santiago de Compostela, 5, 98, 
100-102, 109, 110, 112, 
154, 302; facade, 277; 
La Gloria (porch). Epistle 
side. 113*; Gospel side, 
111*; plan, 102* :Plateria 
door, 101*. 1 10; transept, 
101*. 

Santiago de Penalba. 68. 



Santillana, Marquis de, 1 82. 

Santo Antonio, Oporto, 345,* 
346 ; — Cristo de la Luz, 
61,85.86,90*, 122. 156; 

— Domingo, Silos, 1 24 ; — 
Sepolcro, Saragossa (mon- 
astery). 1 78 ; — Tomas, 
Avila, 210', cloisters, 217; 

— Tome de Soria, 1 1 2. 
Santos Pedro y Juan, Saragossa. 

155. 

Santullano, 55, 58, 63, 64, 75, 
■ 85 : apse, 58* ; nave and 
aisles, 59.* 

Sao Domingo (monastery), 
328 ; — Francisco, Evora, 
323 ; — Francisco, Oporto, 
340; — Joao do Alporao 
Santarem, 312, 323; — 
Joao Baptista, Thomar, 
319*,320;-Juliao.Setu- 
bal, 320 ; — Martmho de 
Cedofeita, Oporto, 303 ; 

— Roque, Lisbon, 343 ; 

— Thiago (order), 322. 
Saragossa, 85, 1 36, 150, 151 ; 

Aliaferia, 85. 219; Alja- 
feria. arches, 85>* ; Alja- 
feria. cusped arch. 89* ; 
ArgiUo Palace, 218.221*; 
Cathedral. 138, 139, 150, 
166. 195; Cathedral, 
choir-screen, 229 ; Cathe- 
dral, choir - stalls, 190; 
Cathedral, Crucero, 308 ; 
Cathedral, cupola, 1 39* ; 
Cathedral, dome, 211; 
Cathedra^ gates, 268 ; 
Cathedral, painted win- 
dows, 270 ; Cathedral, 
Pavorderia porch, 1 39 ; 
Cathedral, revetments, 270; 
Cathedral, tapestries, '194 ; 
Leaning Tower, 1 54, 
156*; Lonja, 219.222*; 
Palace of Luna 218; La 
Magdalena (church), 155; 
Nuestra Senora del Pilar, 
194. 233. 276*; Seo of. 
see Cathedral of. 

Sardoni family, 194. 

Sarraceni (Saracens). %. 

Sarraceno (scribe). 81. 

Sarracero (Saracen), 96. 

Sartinena. Juan de. 1 54. 

Sarvistan, Palace of. 2*. 6, 7, 
12,16,17,26,31.34,40. 
43, 60, 71, 86. 89. 90; 
barrel-vaults, buttresses, 
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etc., 12*; Hall A. 14; 
Hall B. 13*; right side 
of Palace, 12*. 

Sassan, 25. 

Sassanian Material, 23*. 24*. 
25. 

Sassanids, 1. 10, 21, 23. 

Sastago, 168. 

Saulieu. 306. 

Scaliger, Caesar, 1 96. 

Schalburg, Castle of, 221. 

Scheffer, Ary, 295. 

Schidone, 249. 

Se Velha. see Coimbra. 
Cathedral. 

Sebastiani. General. 277. 

Segorbe. 179. 

Segovia. 53, 106, 107. 145. 
151, 154; Casa de Juan 
Bravo. 218, 220* Casa 
de los Picos, 217, 220*; 
Cathedral. 208. 209 
Cathedral, cloisters, 209* 
Cathedral, painted glass 
270. 

Sens. Cathedral. 1 26. 

Sequeira, Domingo. A de. 
348. 

Sergius IV.. Pope, 78. 

Serra. Jaime, 1 78. 

Seville. 125. 146, 147, 151, 
156. 158, 171, 173, 204, 
230, 244, 255, 256, 322 ; 
Alcazar, 157, 158, 270; 
Alcazar, inner door, 1 58* ; 
Alcazar, Patio de las Don- 
cellas, 1 59*; Alcazar, Patio 
de las Munecas 159*; 
Alcazar, Sala de los Em- 
baiadores, 1 58, 1 60* ; Casa 
dePilatos, 159,'I60*,244; 
Cathedral, 128M 34, 138, 
139*, 140; Cathedral, 
Chapel of Nuestra Senora 
del Pilar, 173; Cathedral, 
choir-stalls, 191; Cathedral. 
cusiodia, 241 ; Cathedral 
Giralda, 1 56, 247 ; Cathe- 
dral, grille ci the choir, 
262*, 268 ; Cathedral. 
Patio de los Naranjos, 
140; Cathedral, Puerta 
del Bautismo, 173; Cathe- 
dral, Puerta del Naci- 
miento. 1 73 ; Cathedral. 
Puerta del Perdon, 140, 
197. 198*; Lonja. 236; 
Merced Calzada. 243 ; 
pottery of ; town-hall, 220. 
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236: School of. 189. 259, 
265. 266, 283. 
Skapur. 19.20.22.25. 
Shield of Enqui, 268*. 
Shira2,8. 12. 17,25,35. 
Shrine, see under Santa Eulalia 

and San Millan. 
Shuster, see Bridge of. 
Sicily, 39, 43, 44. 46. 90, 93. 
173, 195. 298: School of. 
42. 
Siena. 176. 

Sigiienza. 1 43, 1 48 : Cathedral, 
131. 131*. 306; Palace of 
Arce family, 220. 
Siloe, Diego de, 2 1 0. 228 : 
Virgin, 228; fragment of 
reredos, 228*; statue of 
Maria Manrique, 227*. 
Siloe, Gil de, 1 70 : Crucifixion, 
173*; Saint Anne, the 
Virgin and Child, l72*; 
tomb of Don Ju^n II. and 
Dona Isabel, I /4* ; tomb 
ofJuandePadilU. 174*. 
Silos. Abbey of. %. 118. 125: 

altar-frontal. 161. 
Silva. Jose, 347. 
Silva. Soares de. 3 1 0. 
Simancas. 145. 
Sim<met, £.. 295 ; Fleoit super 

Illam, 295. 
Sivri Hissar. 37*. 67 : north 

transept, 38*. 
Sluter. Glaus. 163. 173. 
Soghanle, 32. 
Solimena, 263. 
Solis. Abbot. 244. 
Solis. Diego de. I9l. 230; 

The Temptation, 229*. 
Song of Songs ; porcelain revet- 
ment. 349*. 
Soria. 68, 1 48. 
SoroUa, Joaquin. 2% ; Portrait 

of Maria Sorolla, 299. 
Sotomayor. Francisco de, 2 1 4. 
Souza, Frey Luis de. 328. 
Souza, Manoel de, 341. 
Sow of Murca, 5 1 . 
Spoleto, 45. 
Standard of the Emperor 

Shomu, 26*. 
Stamina, Gherardo. 173. 179. 
Strabo, 10. 
Suarez. Antonio, 242. 268. 

Silver custodia, 263*. 
Suarez de Figueroa, Lorenzo. 

247. 
Sunol. Jeronimo 293. 



Suquer y Lopez, 295. 

Surgere, 105. 

Susa, 13, 19; Acropolis, 147; 

doors of Acropolis, 197. 
Susiana, 1,2, 17, 31. 
Sweden. 92. 
Swenthila, 55. 
Sword of Almedinilla, 52*: 

of Boabdil. 203*. 204 ; of 

Charlemagne. 26*. 
Syria, 1.2. 4, 31, 27, 29.38, 

107,151. 



T. 

Tafala, 184. 

Tafka, 141. 

Tag-e-Bostan, 13, 14, 25, 26, 
27,34,71,82,89; arches 
and windows, 1 5* ; capi- 
tals, 16*: gallery, 15*. 

Tag-e-lvan, 13, 14; Arches. 
1 5* ; gallery, restored, 15*. 

Tag-e-Kesra. 14. 16, 17. 26, 
34, 40, 59 ; cusped archi- 
volt, 14*. 

Tagus,53.302, 314. 

Taj-Mahal, Agra, 30*. 

Talavera. porcelain vase, 287. 

Tangiers, 158, 195. 

Tapiro y Baro, J., 2%. 

Tarifa, 87. 

Tarouca, Master of, 329, 330. 

Tarraco, see Tarragona. 

Tarragona, 50, 53, 54, 107, 
130; Archbishop's Palace, 
106, 1 08; Cathedral, 1 29- 
131,159, 165. 195; Cathe- 
dral. cloisters. 129.* 303; 
Cathedral, door <^ cloisters, 
161*: Cathedral, lateral 
door, 129*: 'Cathedral, 
porch. 165*: Cathedral, 
sculptures. 162; Cyclo- 
pean doorway. 50*. 

Tarrasa, 5. 76 ; churches of. 
73. 74. 

Tauris. Blue Mosque of. 35. 
68 : plan. 5*. 

Tauste. 151. 

Tavera. Cardinal Juan de, 
226. 

Tavemoles, 117. 
Teisidor. 295. 

Teixeira, Lopez, 350 iBacchus, 
352*; Saint Isidore of 
Seoille, 35\. 
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Teixera, Frey Manuel de, 341, 
347 ; Angel Musicians, 
348*. 

Templar, tomb of a, 110, 111. 

Templars, 305, 312. 314.319 

Teruel. 151. 

Tetuan, 158. 

Textiles, 24, 120. 193. 194, 
203 ; Oriental 88. 

Theodoric, Palace of, 44. 

Thekla, Reredos of Saint, 165, 
168*. 169*. 

Theotocopuli, Domenicov see £1 
Greco. 

Thomar, 335 ; chapter-bouse, 
319: church, 312. 319; 
Cloister do Cemitario, 
302*, 319: Cloisters of 
the Philips, 337. 338*, 
339 : door of the chapel. 
317^: pillory at, 326 ; rose- 
window. 318*: sanctuary 
of the chapel. 306 ; statues, 
325*. 326: tomb of 
Diogo da Gama. 317*. 
319; tomb of Diogo de 
Pinhen90. 325. 

Tibaldi. Pellegrino, 234. 

Tie polo. 284. 

Tiepolos. the, 283. 

Tigris. 10. 

Timber roofs, 153. 

Tintoretto, 249. 252, 265-267. 

Tioda. 57, 

Titian, 252, 265. 

Tivoli, 44. 

Tlemcen, Mosque oi, 1 95. 

Todos los Santos, S«n Cugat 
del Valles, church. ^74. 

Tokale, 67. 

Toledo. 54, 55, 72, 81, 85. 
108, 125, 143, 148. 151. 
154. 204; Alcarar. 107. 
268; Casa de Mesa. 
153; Cathedral. 132, 134. 
135. 209. 307; chapter- 
house. 154*: Cathedral, 
chapter-house, from a pic- 
ture by MadrazOk 235*; 
Cathedral, choir-stalls, 191; 
Cathedral, cloisters. 136: 
Cathedral. Door of the 
Uons, 154, 197*: Cathe- 
dral, frescoes, 182 ; Cathe- 
dral, gates, 268 ; Cathedral, 
monstrance. 266 : Cathe- 
dral, painted windows, 
270; Cathedral pUn of, 
135*; Cathedral reredos. 
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224 ; Cathedral, transept, 
135*; El Greco at, 254 ; 
Gate, at Madrid, 289* ; 
Hospital de Afuera, 226 ; 
Hospital of Santa Cruz, 
218, 221*; Palace of 
Pedro I., 146* ; Puerla del 
Sol, 108, 108*,J22; Taller 
del Moro. 1 53 ; ^own-hall, 
237 ; Transito de Nuestra 
Senora, 1 52 ; carved stuc- 
coes, 153. 

Tomb of Dona Beatriz Pacheco, 
1 75* ; of Don Carlos el 
Noble. 171*: of Juan of 
Aragon, 1 66* ; of Lope de 
Luna, 1 67* ; of Lorenzo 
Suarez de Figueroa, 243*. 

Tombstone in Sassanian style. 
81*. 

Tome, Narciso, 273. 

Tordesillas, Caspar de, 229. 

Tornerias. Las, 85. 

Toro, Colegiata del, 1 06. 

Torre do Tombo, 326, 327. 

Torres, J. R. de, 2%. 

Torrigiano, Pietro, 227, 230, 
244, 247 ; Penitent Saint 
Jerome, 230, 230* ; Virgin, 
230f230*. 

Toulouse. 98, 221, 281. 319; 
Dalbade. 221 ; Hotel 
d'Assezat. 221. 222; 
Hotel Burnet, 221 ; Mu- 
seumof, no, 112. 171. 

Tournay, 168. 

Tournus, see Saint Philibert. 

Tours, Cathedral of. 137. 

Tower of Belem, 32 1 *. 

Town-halls, 236. 

Traian. 10. 

Transcoro, Battle of, 307. 

Transito de Nuestra Senora, 
see San Benito and under 
Toledo. 

Traverse, Charles de la, 284. 

Trayguera, pottery of, 1%. 

Trebizond^ 33. 

Trezzo, Giacomo, 234. 

Trinity, Chapel of the, 1 50. 

Tristan, Luis, 254. 

Triumph of Esther, Bible of 
NoaiUes, 124*. 

Triumph ofShapur, Nakhsh-e- 
Rustem, 18. 

Triumph of the Church over 
the Synagogue, Parral, 
181. 

Trough for ablutions. 95*. 



Tuba, 21.33. 

TudediUa. 229: 

Tulun, Mosque of, 33*. 39; 

Sahn of the, 33*. 
Tunis, 39, 72 ; Zituna Mosque, 

41- 
Turegano, 1 07, 1 45 ; Castle, 

148*. 
Turkestan, 5, 31, 40, 65. 
Tuy, church, 306. 
Types of Oriental buildings* 6, 

7. 33. 34. 58. 68, 70. 89. 

94. 95. 



U. 

Uarka. 12. 

Ubeda. C. Vasquez, 2%. 

' Ubi Babilon " Commentary of 

Beatus, 83*. 
" Ubi Mulier " Commentary of 

Beatus, 82*. 
Uceda, Pedro de, 228. 
Uduarte, Filippo, 324. 
Unicorn . and Virgin, pulpit, 

170. 
Urraca, 104. 
Usunliar, church, 33. 



V. 

Vacar, 146. 

Valdes Ual, Juan. 247, 262. 
263. 

Val de Vaz, Pillory at, 326. 

Valengay, 290. 

Valencia. 88, 147. 178, 179. 
322 : Audiencia, 219; 
Audiencia. Salon 
Dorado, 222 ; Cathedral, 
1 32 ; Cathe(h-al, Puerta del 
Palau,1 32, 133; Cathedral, 
silver reredos, 231 ; Lcmja 
de la Seda, 143, 145*; 
Museum, 1 78 ; pottery, 
196: Puente Reale,279; 
School of, 178, 259; 
School of, altar-piece of 
the Ascension, 1 82. 

Vaiera, Coullant, 294. 

Valera, Samso, 294. 

Valerian, Emperor, 19. 

Valladolid, Cathedral, 238. 
235 ; Custodia, School of, 
280. 

Vallejo, Juan de, 133. 



Vallfogona, Pere Johan de, 
1 64, 1 65 ; Saint George, 
144; reredos of Saint 
Thekia, see Thekla. 

Vallmitjana, A., 293. 

Vallmitiana, V., 293. 

Vanloo, L. M., 283. 

Vantivelli, 283. 

Vargas, Luis de, 232, 265 ; Ad- 
oration of the Shepherds, 
231*, 232; La Gamba, 
232 ; Last Judgment, 
232. 

Vasari, 229. 

Vasco, Grao, 330. 331. 334; 
Saint Peter, 328*. 

Vase. 288*. 

Vasquez, Fray Jose, 273. 

Vasquez, tomb of Martin, 222, 
225*. 

Vauban, 19. 

Vaz, Caspar, Virgin in Glory, 
333. 

Vega, Lope de, 233, 300. 

Velardell, Francisco, 164. 

Velasco, licentiate, 228. 

Velasco, Don Pedro Hernan- 
dez de, 2 1 2. 

Velascus, 330, 331 ; Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, 331 ; 
Descent from the Crosi, 
331. 

Velasquez, Cristobal, Annun- 
ciation, 236*, 239. 

Velazquez. Diego, 242, 248. 
256-259. 260, 261.285; 
Don Balthasar Carlos, 
252 ; Lo5fiorrac/io5, 250*. 
. 256; For^eo/ru/can. 253. 
257 ; Las Hilanderas, 
255*. 258 ; Las Lanzas, 
254*. 258 ; Dona Marga- 
rita of Austria, 25 1 * ; 
Dona Maria Teresa of 
Austria, 253*, 257; /. 
Martinez Montanes, 255, 
258 ; Las Meninas, 256*. 
258 :0//oarM, 251*, 257; 

, Philip IV., 252, 257; 
Venus with the Mirror, 
254, 257 ; and ^\ Greco. 
266, 267 ; works of, 257. 
258. 

Venaissin, Comtat, 173. 

Venice, 90, 264, 265 ; School 

of, 265. 266. 
Veramine, Persian church- 
mosque, 29*, 35. 
Vergara, Arnao y. 270. 
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Vergara el Viejo. 242. 

VersM family. 177. 178; 
altar-piece, San Antonio 
AbaJ, 182*: other altar- 
pieces by the, 177 ; School 
of the. Saint Michael, 
177. PI. I., 183*. 

Vergos, Jaime, 1 77. 

Vergot. Pablo. 177; Ordina- 
tion of Saint Vincent, 
161*. 

Vergos. Raphael. 177. 

Veroet, Joseph. 284. 

Veruela (Aragoo), 130. 

Viauia do Alemtejo. 323. 

Viamia do Castello, Hospital, 
339* : home with 
armorial bearings. 312*; 
houses at, 313. 320; 
PaQO do Concelho (town- 
hall). 313: Palace of the 
Carreira family. 320*. 

Vicente. Gil, 336 ; monstrance, 
337*. 

Vicente. Matheus, 345. 

Vicenza, Cathedral, 338. 

Vich, 291 : Cathedral, 

sculpture in, 164 ; Cathe- 
dral, cross and monstrance, 
192, 193: Cathedral. 
Custodia, 164: Chapel of 
the Fathers. 292 ; Christs, 
114: frescoes, 121 ; 
house in Catalan style, 
293: Museum, 88, 116- 
118, 1 26, 1 74 : Museum, 
altar-frontals, 193 ; Mus- 
eum, mitre. 193 ; Mus- 
eum, textiles, 203. 

Vieira de Mattos, Francisco, 
348. 

Vienne. frescoes at, 121. 

Vierge, Daniel, 296 ; drawing 
from Don Quixote, 30 1 . 
./v Vigarni, Felipe de, 133, 224, 
223, 227 : Crucifixion, 
'iZ ■' 225*. 
■ Vigila,8I. 

Vigo,CAr/3/at. 114. 

Vilardell, Francisco. 1 93. * 

Vilfredo el Belloso, 74. 76, 95, 
%. 

VillabriUe. Juan A.. 280; 
HeadpfSt.PauhieO*. 

Villalpondo. Fr. de, 268. 



Villanueva, Juan, 277, 280. 

Villa Real, adufas at. 324. 

Villaseca, Marquis de. 204. 

Villaviciosa, 146. 

ViUodo. Juan de. 252. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 231. 

Violante. Queen, 161. 

Vipalapo (river), 1 48. 

Virgen de la Antigua, 184; 
del Corr-xl 184; del 
Repoao, 172; de Roca- 
madour, 184. 

Virgin, \2\*,\tlf>*i olAUariz, 
115: of Batdes, 115; del 
CUustro, 115; of Santa 
Maria la Real. 115; of 
Toledo Cath.. 115; of 
Ujue, 115, 117*; of U 
Vega, 115, 117*, 124: 
and Child, terra-cotta, 
333* ; ii>i7A the Figs, 332, 
332* ; and Infant Christ, 
333; and St. John, 122; 
in reredos of Santa Mar- 
garita, 1 20* : of Solsona, 
118; of Slumber ; u)ith 
the Unicorn, 167. 

Visigothic architecture, 83, 84. 
91, 105: crowns, 56*: 
fragments. 56*, 57*. 

Visigoths, 2, 4, 54, 55, 64, 73, 
89. 

Visitation. 186*. 

Vistas e Plantas das Foria- 
lezas do Reino, 327. 

Vistula. 92. 

Vital, Jose, 350. 

Vitruvius, 26, 75. 

Vizeu Cathedral, Baptism of 
Christ, 333 ; cloisters. 338, 
339 : embroideries, 337 ; 
house with scutcheons, 
343 ; monstrance, 336 ; 
pictures, 334 ; revetments, 
348 ; Santa Casa de 
Misericordia, 350*. 

Vizeu, Duke of, see Manuel I. 

Vlimer, Master, 325. 

Volga, 92. 

Voltoya (river), 146. 

Vox clamantis. Commentary of 
Beatus, 82*. 

Vrelant. WiUem. 188, 189; 
Dona Juana Henriquez, 
191*. 



W 

Warrior of Osuna, 53*. 

Watteau, 284. 

Weyden, Roger van der 

Weyden, 182. 
Wooden C^ket inlaid with 

ivory, Leon, 93*. 
Woodwork, 189, 191,341. 



Xenophon, 53. 

Ximenes. Cardinal, tomb o(, 
225. 



Yakut. 35. 
Yemen. 17. 
York Cathedral, 307. 
d'Ypres, Jean, 325. 
Yusuf I., 158.200. 



Zamocois, 295. 

Zamora, 104, 105, 107, 129. 
l43,148:Cathedral, 111: 
Cathedral, altar-piece. 182; 
Cathedral, i minaret-belfry 
and lantern. 103* ; Cathe< 
dral. porch. 104*; Calhe- 
dral, sculptures of porch 
111*: church of Lj 
Magdalena. tomb of t 
Templar, 110.111*. 

Zarinena. Cristobal, 220. 

Zituna, Moaque of, 39. 

Ziza Palace, see under Palermc 

Zuccaro, Francisco, 234. 

Zuloaga. 296 ; Carmen, pot 
trait of Mile. Breval, 299 
Gregorio el Botero, 300 
Portraits, 300*. 

Zurbaran, 249, 255. 263. 266 
Annunciation, 249, 256 
Apotheosis of Sair 
Thomas Aquinas, 249* 
Saint Catherine, 250' 
256. 

Zwettl, church. 304. 
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